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HIE 

RAMBLER. 



N° 71. TUESDAr, NOVEMBER 20, 1750. 



Vivere qiiod propero pauver, nee inutilis annis 

Da veniam, properat vivere nemo satis.- Mart. 

TrMc, Sir, to live I haste, your pardon give. 
For icli me, wlio makes haste enough to live ? 

F, Lewts. 

iM ANY M'^onls and sentences are so frequently heard 
in the mouths of men, that a superficial observer i.^ 
inclined to believe, that they must contain some 
primary principle, some great rule of action, which 
it is proper alway.s to have present to the attention, 
and by which the use of every hour is to be adjust- 
ed. !fet, if .ve consider the conduct of those sen- 
tentious philosophers, it will often be found that 
they repeat these aphorisms, merely because they 
have somewhere heard them, because they have 
nothing else to say, or because they think venera- 
tion gained by such appearances of wisdom, but 
that no ideas are annexed to the words, and that, ac- 
cording to the old blunder of the followers of Aris- 
totle, their souls are mere pipes or organs, vr\uc\\ 
transmit souuds^ but do not under AsmS them. 
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Of this kind is the well-known and well-attested 
position ) that life is shorty which may be heard 
among mankind by an attentive auditor, many times 
a day, but which never yet withiu.my reach of ob- 
servation left any impression upon the mind ; and 
perhaps, if my readers will turn their thoughts back 
upon their old friends, they will find it difficult to 
call a single man to remembrance, who appeared 
to know that life was short till he was about to 
lose it. 

It is obserrable that Horace, in his account of the 
characters of men, as they are diversified by the va* 
rious influence of time, remarks, that the old mao 
Is dilator y spe longus^ given to procrastination, and 
inclined to extend his^ hopes to a great distance. 
So far are we generally from thinking what we of- 
ten say of the shortness of life, that at the ti^e 
when it is necessarily shortest, we form project! 
which we delay to execute, indulge such expecta- 
tions as nothing but a long train of events can gra- 
tify, and suffer those passions to gain upon us^ 
which are only excusable in the prime of life. 

These reflections were lately excited in my mind, 
by an evening's conversation with my friend Pro- 
spero^ who, at the age of fifty-five, has bought aa 
estate, and is now contriving to dispose and culti. 
Tate it with uncommon elegance. His great plea- 
sure is to walk among stately trees, and lie nnising 
in the heat of noon under their shade; he is there-, 
fore maturely considering how he shall dispose hi» 
walks and his groves, and has at last determined to 
send for the best plans from Italy, and forbear 
planting till the next season. 

Thus is life trifled away in preparations io do 
what never can be done, if it be left unattempted- 
till all thg requisites which imaginatioa can suggest 
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are gathered together*. Where onr design termi- 
nates 0D]y in our own satisfactioa, the mistake is of 
no great importance ; for the pleasure of expecting 
enjoyment is often greater than that of obtaining it^ 
and the completion of almost every wish is found a 
disappointment; but when many others are in- 
terested in an undertaking, when any design is 
formed, in which the improTemeut or security of 
mankind is involyed, nothing is more unworthy 
either of wisdom or benevolence, than to delay it 
from time to time, or to forget how much every day 
that passes over us takes away from our power, and 
how soon an idle purpose to do an action, sinks into 
a mournful wish that it had once been done. 

We are frequently importuned, by the bacchana- 
lian writers, to lay hold on the present hour, to 
catch the pleasures within our reach, and remember 
that futurity is not at our command. 

Soon fades the rose ; once past the fragrant houx» 
Tlie loiterer fiuds a brcituble for a flow'r. 

But surely these exhortations may, with equal 
propriety, be applied to better purposes ; it may be at 
least inculcated that pleasures are more safely post- 
poned than virtues, and that greater loss is suffered 
by missing an opportunity of doing good, than an 
hour of giddy froiick and noisy merriment. 

When Baxter had lost a thousand pounds, which 
he had laid up for the erection of a school, he used 
frequently to mention the misfortune as an incite- 
ment to be charitable while God gives the power of 
bestowing, and considered himseli as culpa\)Ve m 
lome degree for hiring left a good actiou XSk IV^ 
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hands of chance, and suffered his benevolence to he 
defeated for want of quickness and diligence. 

It is lamented by Hearne, the learned antiquary 
of Oxford, that this general forgetfulness of the fra- 
gility of life, has remarkably infected the students 
of monuments and records; g-s their employment 
consists first in collecting, and afterwards in arrang- 
ing or a-bstracting "what libraries afford them, they 
ought to amass no more than they caq digest ; but 
■when they have undertaken a work, they go on 
searching and transcribing, call for new supplies, 
when they arc already overburdened, and at last 
leave their work unfinished. It isy says he, thQ 
business of a good antiquary^ as of a good many to 
have inert ality alzcays befoj^e him* 

Thus, not only in the slumber of sloth, but in 
the dissipation of ill-directed industry, is the short- 
ness of life generally forgotten. As some men lose 
their hours in iaziness, because they suppose, that 
there is time enough for the reparation of neglect ; 
others busy themselves in providing that no length 
of life roMv want employment ; inid it often happens, 
that sluggishness and activity are equally surprised 
by the last summons, and perish not more differ- 
ent!) from each other, than theffowl that received 
the shot in her flight, from her that is killed upon 
the bush. 

Among the many improvement?, made by the last 
centuries in huTiian knowledge, may bj numbond 
the exact calculations of the value of life; but what- 
ever may be their use in traffick, they seem very 
little to have advanced morality. They have hither- 
to been rather applied to the acquisition of money, 
than of wisdom ; the computer refers none of his 
calculations to his own tenure, but persists in con- 
tempt of probability, to foretel old age to himself> 
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and belieres that he is marked out to reach the ut- 
most verge of human existence, and see thousands 
and ten thousands fall into th^ grave. 

So deeply is this fallacy rooted in the heart, and 
io strongly guarded by hope and fear against the 
approach of reason, 'that neither science nor e^peri« 
ence can shake it, and we act as if life were without 
end, though we see and confess its uncertainty and 
shortness. . 

Divines have, with great strength and ardour, 
shown the absurdity of delaying reformation and 
repentance; a degree of folly, indeed, which sets 
eternity to hazard. It is the same weakness, in pro- 
portion to the importance of the neglect, to transfer 
any care, which now claims our attention, to a fu- 
ture time; we subject ourselves to needless dangers 
from accidents which early diligence would have 
obviated, or perplex our minds by vain precautions, 
and make provision for the execution of designs, of 
which the opportunity once missed never will re- 
turn. 

As he that lives longest lives but a little while, 
every man may be certain that he has no time to 
waste. The duties of life are commensurate to its 
duration, and efery day brings its task, which if 
neglected is doubled on the morrow. But he that 
has already tridcd away those months and years, iii 
vhich he should have laboured, must remember that 
he has now only a part of that of which the whole 
is little; and that since the few moments remaining 
are to be considered as the last trust of he^veU; not 
one is to be lost. 
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No 73. SATURDAY, N0VE;]VIBER 24, 1750. 



Omni J Aristippum decuit status, et color, et res, 
Tentaiitem majora, fere presentibus ttquum. HoR« 

Yet Aristippus ev*ry dress became. 

In ev'ry various change of life the same; 

And tiiough he aim'd at things of higher kind. 

Yet to the present held an equal nimd. yBAXCl5« 
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SIR, 



Ihose who exalt themselves into the chaif of in- 
struction, without inquiring whether any will submit 
to their authority, have not sufficiently considered 
how much of human life passes in little incidents, cur- 
sory conversation, slight business, and casual amuse- 
ments ; and therefore they have endeavoured only to 
inculcate the more awful virtues, without conde- 
scending to rofijard those petty qualities, which grow 
important only by their frcqueifliy, and which, 
though they produce no single acts of heroism, nor 
astoni3h us by great events, yet are every moment 
exerting their influence upon us, and make the 
draught of life SAveet or bitter by imperceptible in- 
stillations. They operate unseen and unregarded, 
9^ change of air makes us sick or healthy, though 
W^e breathe it without attention, and only know the 
particles that impregnate it by their salutary or 
nialignant efferts. 

You have shown yourself not ignorant of the va- 
I lie of thoso subaltern endowmontS; yet have hither- 
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to neglected to recommend good-humour to tho 
world, though a little reflection will show you that 
it is the balm of beings the quality to which all that 
adoms or elevates mankind must owe i(s power of 
pleasing. Without good-humour, learning and 
irarery can only confer that superiority which 
swells the heart of the lion in the desert, where he 
roars without reply, and ravages without resistance. 
Without good-humour, virtue may awe by its dig-, 
nity, and amaze by its brightness; but must always 
be viewed at a distance, and will scarcely gain a 
friend or attract an imitator. 

Good-humour may be defined a habit of being 
pleased ; a constant and perennial softness of man- 
ner, c^asiness of approach, and suavity of disposi- 
tion ; like that which every man perceives in him- 
53lf, when the first transports of new felicity have 
subsided, and his thoughts are only kept in motion 
by a slow succession of soft impulses. Good-hu- 
mour is a state between gaiety and unconcern ; the 
act or emanation of a mind at leisure to regard the 
gratification of another. 

It is imagined by many, that whenever thoy aspire 
to please^ they are required to be merry, and to show 
the gladness of their souls by ilights of pleasantry, 
and bursts of laughter. But though these men may 
bo for a time heard with applause and admiration, 
they seldom delight us long. We enjoy them a 
little, and then retire to easiness and good-humour, 
as the eye gazes a while on eminences glittering with 
the sun, but soon turns aching away to verdure and 
to flowers. -^ 

Gaiety is to good-humour as animal perfumes 
(o vegetable fragrance ; the one overpowers weak 
spirits, and the other recreates and revives them. 
Oaioty seldom fails to give some pain 3 the hcarciA 
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either strain their faculties to accompany its tower- 
ings, or are left behind in envy and despair. Good* 
humour boasts no faculties which eTcry one does 
not believe in his own power^ and pleases princi* 
pally by not offending. 

It is well known that the most certain way to 
giye any man pleasure is to persuade him that you 
receive pleasure fromhim, to encourage him to free- 
dom and confidence, and to avoid any such appear- 
ance of superiority as may overbear and depress 
him. We see many that by this art only spend their 
days in the midst of caresses, invitations, and civi- 
lities ; and without any extraordinary qualities or 
attainments, are the universal favourite^ of both 
sexes, and certainly find a friend in every place. 
The darlings of the world will, indeed, be general- 
ly found such as excite neither jealousy nor fear, 
and are not considered as candidates for any emi- 
nent degree of reputation, but content themselves 
with common accomplishments, and endeavour ra- 
ther to solicit kindness than to raise esteem ; there- 
fore, in assemblies and places of resort, it seldom 
fails to happen, that though at the entrance of some 
particular person, every face brightens with glad- 
ness, and every hand is extended in salutation, yet 
if you pursue him beyond the first exchange of civi- 
lities, you will find him of very small importance, 
and only welcome to the company, as one by whom 
all conceive themselves admired, and with whom 
any one is at liberty to amuse himself when he can 
find no other auditor or companion ; as one with 
whom all are at ease, who will hear a jest without 
criticism, and a narrative without contradiction, 
who laughs with every wit, and yields to every dis- 
puter. 

There are many whose vanity always inclines 
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them to associate with those from whom they have 
no reason to fear mortification > and there are times 
in which the wise and the knowing are willing to 
receiTc praise without the labour of deserving it, in 
which the most eleyated mind is willing to descend, 
and the most active to be at rest. All therefore arc 
at some hour or another fond of companions whom 
they can entertain upon easy terms, and who will 
relieve them from solitude^ without condemning 
them to vigilance and caution. We are most in- 
clined to love when we have nothing to fear, and 
he that encourages us to please ourselves, will not 
be long without preference in our affection to those 
whose learning holds us at the distance of pupils, or 
whose wit calls all attention from us, and leaves us 
without importance and without regard. 

It is remarked by prince Henry, when he sees 
EalstafF lying on the ground, that he could have 
better sjmred a better man. He was well acquaint- 
ed with the vices and follies of him whom he lament- 
ed ; but while his conviction compelled him to do 
justice to superior qualities, his tenderness still 
broke out at the remembrance of FalstalF, of the 
cheerful companion, the loud buffoon, with whom 
he had passed his time in all the luxury of idleness, 
who had gladded him with unenvied merriment, and 
w horn he could at once enjoy and despise. 

You may perhaps think this account of those who 
are distinguished for their good-humour, not very 
consistent with the praises which I have bestowed 
upon it. But surely nothing can more evidently 
show the value of this quality, than that it recom- 
mends those who are destitute of all other excellent, 
cics, and procures regard to the trifling, friendship 
to the worthless, and affection to the dull. 

Good-humour is indeed ^cueraiiy degraded l)y tUoi 



characters in ivliich it is found ; for, being consi« 
dered as a cheap and vulgar quality, we find it of- 
ten neglected by those that, having excellencies of 
higher reputation and brighter splendour, pcrhapt 
imagine that they have some right to gratify them- 
selves at the expense of others, and are to demand 
compliance rather than to practise it. It is by some 
unfortunate mistake that almost all those who have 
any claim to esteem or love, press their pretensions 
Ivith too little consideration of others. This mis- 
take, my own interest, as well as my zeal for gene^ 
ral happiness, makes me desirous to rectify ; for I 
have a friend, who, because he knows his own 
fidelity and usefulness, is never willing to sink into 
a companion : I have a wife whose beauty first sub- 
dued me, and whose, wit* confirmed her conquest, 
but whose beauty now serves no other purpose than 
to entitle her to tyranny, and whose wit is only 
used to justify perverseness. 

Surely nothing can be more unreasonable than to 
lose the will to please, when we arc conscious of 
toe power, or show more cruelty than to choose 
any kind of influence before that of kindness. He 
that regards the welfare of others, should make hit 
Tirtue approachable, that it may be loved and copi- 
ed; and he that considers the wants which every 
man feels, or will feel, of external assistance, must 
rather wish to be surrounded by thoselhat love him, 
than by those that admire his excellencies, or solicit 
his favours; for admiration ceases with novelty, 
and interest gains its end and retires. A man whose 
great qualities want the ornament of superficial at- 
tractions, is like a naked mountain with mines of 
gold, which will be frequented only till the treasure 

is e^Uiaustcd. I am^ &c. 

Philom^dke, 
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'75. TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 27, 175<X 



ShiUe, quid Ofruttra votis puerilibns optai 

Qiue non ulla tuLit, fertoe,feretL'e dies, Ovi»« 

Why thinks the fool with chiliiish hope to see 
IVliftt neither is* uor was, nor e*er shall be ? 

JbLPBXliaTOV* 



TO THE RAMBLER. 

you feci any of that compassion which you re^ 
iraend to others, you will not disregard a cas« 
Ich I have reason from obser?ation to believe 
y common, and which I know by cxponionce to 
very miserable. And though the querulous are 
lorn rcct^ived with great ardour of kindness, I 
)e to escape the mortification of finding that my 
lentations spread the contagion of impaticncv», 
I produce anger rather than tenderness. I writt 

merely to vent the swelling of my heart, but to 
uiro by what means I may recover my tranquil- 

; and shall endeavour at brevity in my narrative, 
ing long known that complaint quickly tires^ 
jvever elegant, or however just. 
[ was born in a remote country, of a family that 
ists alliances with the greatest names in English 
tory, and extends its claims of affinity to the Tu- 
•s and Plantagenets. My ancestors by little and 
le wasted their iratrimony, till ray lather had 
I enou|^h left for the support of a faaiily, wittout 
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descending to the cultivation of bis own grc 
being condemned to pay three sisters the fortii 
lotted them by my grandfather, who is suspec 
hare made his will when he was incapable of a 
ing properly the claims of his children, and 
perhaps without design, enriched his daught( 
beggaring his son. My aunts being, at the 
•f their father, neither young nor beautifu 
very eminent for softness of behaviour, were 
ed to live unsolicited, and by accumulating ' 
terest of their portions, grew every day rich 
prouder. My father pleased himself with fc 
iDg that the possessions of those ladies must 
at last to the hereditary estate, and that his 
might lose none of its dignity, resolved to k( 
untainted with a lucrative employment : wh 
therefore I discovered any inclination to tl 
provement of my condition, ^my mother nev( 
ed to put me in mind of my birth, and chare 
to do nothing with which I might be repr< 
when I should come to my aunts' estate. 

In all the perplexities or vexations which ^ 
money brought upon us, it was our constan 
tice to have recourse to futurity. If any 
neighbours surpassed us in appearance, wc 
home and contrived an equipage, with whi 
death of my aunts was to supply us. If any 
proud upstart was deficient in respect, ven 
Was referred to the time in which our estate 
be repaired. We registered every act of i 
and rudeness, inquired the number of d'n 
every feast, and minuted the furniture of 
house, that we might, when the hour of at 
should come, be able to eclipse all their splc 
and surpass all their magnificence. 

Upon plans of elegance, and sglicmes of pli 
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the day rose and set, and the year went round un- 
regarded, while M'e were busied in laying out plan- 
tations on ground not yet our own, and deliberat- 
ing whether the manor-house should be rebuilt or 
repaired. This was the amusement of our leisure, 
and the solace of our exigencies ; we met together 
only to contriTe how our approaching fortune should 
he enjoyed; for in this our conversation always 
ended, on whatever subject it began. \Vc had none 
of the collateral interests, which diversify the life of 
others with joys and hopes, but had turned our 
whole attention on one evcnt^ which we could nei- 
ther hasten nor retard,, and had no other object of 
curiosity than the health or sickness of my aunt^, 
of which we were careful to procure very exact and 
early intelligence. 

This visionary opulence for a while soothed our 
imagination, but afterwards fired our wishes, ami 
exasperated our necessities, and my father could not 
always restrain himself from exclaiming, that ?io 
creature had so mavy lives as a cat and an old maid. 
At last, upon the recovery of his sister from an ague, 
which she was supposed to have caught by sparing 
fire, he began to lose his stomach, and four mouths 
afterwards sunk into the grave. 

My mother, who loved her husband, survived 
him but a little while, and left me the sole heir of 
their lands, their schcmeJi, and their wishes. As I 
had not enlarged my conceptions either hy books or 
conversation, I differed only from my father by the 
freshness of my cheeks, and the vigour of ray step; 
and, like him, gave way to no thoughts but of eu- 
joving the wealth which my aunts were hoarding. 

At length the eldest fell ill, I paid the civilities 
and compliments which sickness requires wil\\ lYvc 
ulmoht 'punctuality, I dreamed every ii\g\vt ot 
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escutcheons and white gloves, and inquired every 
morning at an early hour, whether there were any 
news of my dear aunt. At last a messenger was sent 
to inform me that I must come to her without th^ 
delay of a moment. I went and heard her last ad- 
rice, but opeiling her will, found that she had left 
her fortune to her second sister. 

I hung my head ; the youngest sister threatened 
ta be married, and erery thing was disappointment 
and discontent. I was in danger of losing irrepara- 
bly one-third of my hopes, and was condemned still 
to wait for the rest. Of part of my'terrour I wag 
soon eased#; for the' youth, whom his relations 
would have compelled to marry the old lady, after 
innumerable stipulations, articles, and settlements^ 
ran away with the daughter of his father's groom ; 
and my aunt, upon this conviction of the perfidy Of 
man, resolved never to listen more to amorous ad« 
dresses. 

Ten years longer I dragged the shackles of ex- 
pectation, without e\rery suffering a day to pass, in 
which I did not compute how much my chance was 
improved of being rich to-morrow. At last the se- 
cond lady died, after a short illness, which yet was 
long enough to afford her time for the disposal of 
her estate, which she ga?c to me after the death of 
her sister. 

I was -now relieved from part of my misery ; a 
larger fortune, though not in my power, was cer- 
tain and unalienable ; nor was there now any danger, 
that I might at last bu frustrated of ray hopes by a 
fret of dotage, the flatteries of a chamber-maid, th^ 
whispers of a tale-bearer, or the officiousness of a 
nurse. But my wealth was yet in reversion, my 
aunt was to be buried before I could emerge to gran- 
deur aiid pleasure; and there were yet, according 
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to my father's obseryation^ nine lives bctireen mc 
mod happiness. 

I howcrer liyed on, without any clamonrs of dis- 
content, and comforted myself with considering, 
that all are mortal, and they who are continually 
decaying must at last be destroyed. 

But let no man from this time suffer his felicity 
to depend on the death of his aunt. The good 
gentlewoman was very regular in her hours, and 
simple in her diet; and in walking or sitting still, 
waking or sleeping, had always in view the preserve 
ation of her health. She was subject to np disorder 
but hypochondriac dejection; by which, without 
intention, she increased my miseries, for whenever 
the weather was cloudy, she would take her bed 
and send me notice that her time Mas come. I went 
with all the haste of eagerness, and sometimes re- 
ceived passionate injunctions to be kind to her maid, 
and directions how the last offices should be per- 
formed ; but if before my arrival the sun happened 
to break out, or the wind to change, I met her at 
the door, or found her in the garden, bustling and 
Tigilant, with all the tokens of long life. 

Sometimes, however, she fell into distempers, and 
was thrice given over by the doctor, yet she found 
means of slipping through the gripe of death, and 
after baring tortured me three months at each time 
vrith Tiolent alternations of hope and frar, came out 
of her chamber without any other hurt than the loss 
of flesh, which in a few weeks she recovered by 
broths and jellies. 

As most have sagacity sufficient to guess at the 
desires of an heir, it was the constant practice of 
those who were hoping at second hand, and en- 
deavoured to secure my favour ao^ainst the tune 
whcft J should be rich, to pay their courts V>\ Vu^ 
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forming me that my aunt began to droop, that she 
fiad lately a bad night, that she coughed feebly, and 
that she could never climb May hill ; or, at least, 
that the autumn would carry her off. Thus was I 
flattered in the winter with the piercing winds of 
March, and in summer, with the fogs of September. 
But she lived through spring and fall, and set heat 
and cold at defiance, till, after near half a century, 
i buried her on the fourteenth of last June, aged 
ninety- three years, five months, and six days. 

For two months after her death I was rich, and 
was pleased with that obsequiousness and reverence 
which wealth instantaneously procures. But this 
joy is now past, and 1 have returned again to my 
old habit of wishing. Being accustomed to give the 
future full powQr over my mind, and to start away 
i'rom the scene before me to some expected enjoy- 
ment, I deliver up myself to the tyranny of every 
desire which fancy suggests, and long for a thousand 
things which I am unable to procure. Money has 
much less j)ower than is ascribed to it by those that 
want it. I had formed schemes which I cannot ex- 
ecute, I liad supposed events which do not come to 
pass, and the rest of my life must pass in craving 
solicitude, unless you can find some remedy for a 
mind, corrupted with an inveterate disease of wish- 
Sn<T, and unable to think on any thing but wants, 
which reason tells me will never be supplied. 

I am^ ^c. 

CUPIDUS. 
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lUtatUT de UaUi nepe caprina* Hob. 

For nought tormented^ the for nought torments. 

Elpuinston* 

Men seldom gire pleasure, "wlicrc they are not 
pleased tfaemsehes; it is necessary, therefore, to 
cultifate an habitual alacrity and cheerfulness, that 
bk whateTcr state we may be placed by J^royidence, 
whether we are appointed to confer or receive bene, 
fits, to implore or to afford protection, we may secure 
the lore of those with whom we transact. For 
tfaongh it is generally imagined, that he who grants 
finrours, may spare any attention to his behaviour, 
and that usefulness will always procure friends ; yd 
it has been found, that there is an art of granting 
requests, an art very difficult of attainment; that 
officiousnoss and liberality may be so adulterated, 
as to lose the greater part of their eftect ; that com* 
pliance may provoke, relief may harass, and libera- 
lity distress. 

No disease of the mind can more fatally disable it 
from benevolence, the chief duty of social beings, 
than ill-humour or peevishness ; for though it breaks 
not out in paroxysms of outrage, nor bursts into 
clamour, turbulence, and bloodshed, it wears out 
happiness by slow corrosion, and smijll injuries in- 
cessantly repeated. It may be considered as the 
canker of life, that destroys its vigour, and c\\ec.\Li 
its impToyeiaejit^ that creeps on with hourW de^ie^ 

c3 
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dations^ and taints and yitiates what it cannot con* 
sume. 

Peevishness, when it has been so far indulged, as 
to outran the motions of the will, and discover itsell 
without premeditation, is a species of deprarity la 
the highest degree disgusting and offensive, because 
no rectitude of intention, nor softness of address, 
can ensure a moment's exemption from affront and 
indignity. While we are courting the favour of a 
peevish man, and exerting ourselves in the most di- 
ligent civility, an unlucky syllable displeases, an 
unheeded circumstance rutiiesand exasperates; and 
in the moment when we congratulate ourselves upoa 
having gained a friend, our endeavours are frus- 
trated at once, and all our assiduity forgotten in the . 
casual tumult of some trifling irritation. 

This troublesome impatience is sometimes nothing 
more than the symptom of some deeper malady. 
He that is angry w ithout daring to confess his rc-> 
sentment, or sorrowful without the liberty of telling 
his grief, is too frequently inclined to give venutta 
the fermentations of his mind at the first passages 
that are opened, and to let his passions boil over 
upon those whom accident throws in his way, A 
painful and tedious course of sickness frequently 
produces such an alarming apprehension of the least 
increase of uneasiness, as keeps the soul perpetually 
on the watch, such a restless and incessant solici- 
tude, as no care or tenderness can appease, and 
can only be pacified by the cure of the distemper, 
and the removal of Ihat pain by which it is excited. 

Nearly approaching to this weakness, is the cap- 
tiousness of old age. When the strength is crushed, 
the senses duMed, and the common pleasures of life 
become insipid by repetition, we are willing to im- 
pute our uneasiness to causes not wholly out of our 



power, and please ourselves with fancying that wc 
nin by neglect, unkindiiess, or any evil ivhich ad. 
wfi s remedy ij rather than by the decays of nature, 
wkkk cftnnot be prevented or repaired. We there. 
jfore rcrenge our pains upon tJiose on whom we re- 
solve to charge them; and too often drive mankind 
away at the time we have tlie greatest need of tcn« 
demcss and assistance. 

Bnt though peevishness may sometimes claim our 
ecmipassion, as the consequence or concomitant of 
■isery, it i6 very often found, where nothing can 
jntify or excnsc ita admission. It is frequently one 
of the attendants on the prosperous, and is employ- 
ed by insolence in exacting homage, or by tyranny 
in harassing subjection. It is the oiFspring of idle- 
ness ov pride; of idleness anxious for trifles; or 
pride unwilling to endure the least obstruction of 
ier wishes. Those who have long lived in solitude 
indeed naturally contract this unsocial quality, be- 
cause, having long had only themselves to please, 
tliey do not readily depart from their own incli- 
nations; their singularities therefore are only blam- 
aMe, wli n they have imprudently or morosely 
withdrawn themselves from the world; but there 
arc others, who have, without any necessity, nursed 
vn this habit in their minds, by making implicit sub- 
niissivcness the condition of their favour, and suf- 
Ifring none to a p. roach them, but those who never 
fpeak but to applaud, or mo\e but to obey. 

lie that gives himself up to his own fan^y, and 
corv rses with none but such as he hires to lull him 
on the do\\n of absolute auihoritv? to sooth him 
wi'h obsequiousness .aid regale him with flattery, 
soo:-* groMs to*^. slothful tor the labour of conte>t, 
too lender for ihe asperity of contradiction, aud 
loo delicate for the coarseness ol truth; a UU\c o\). 



position ofTends, a little restraint enrages, and a lit- 
tle difficulty perplexes him ; having been accustom* 
ed to see every thing give way to his humour, he 
soon forgets his own littleness, and expects to find 
the world rolling at his beck, and all mankind em* 
ployed to accommodate and delight him. 

Tetrica had a large fortune bequeathed to her by 
an aunt, which made her very early independent^ 
and placed her in a state of superiority to all about 
her. Having no superfluity of understanding, she 
was soon intoxicated by the flatteries of her maid^ 
who informed her that ladies, such as she, had no« 
thing to do but take pleasure their own way ; that 
she wanted nothing from others, and had therefore 
no reason to value their opinion; that money WM 
.every thing ; and that they who thought themselves 
ill-treated, should look for better usage among thdr 
equals. 

Warm with these generous sentiments, Tetrica 
came forth into the world, in which she endeavoar« 
ed to force respect by haughtiness of mien and rehe« 
mence of language ; but having neither birth, beau- 
ty, nor wit, in any uncommon degree, she suffered 
such mortiflcations from those who thought them* 
selves at liberty to return her insults, as reduced her 
turbulence to cooler malignity, and taught her to 
practise her arts of vexation only where she might 
hope to tyrannize without resistance. She con- 
tinued from her twentieth to her fifty-fifth year to 
torment all her inferiors with so much diligence^ 
that she has formed a principle of disapprobation! 
and finds in every place something to grate her mind| 
and disturb her quiet. 

If she takes the air, she is offended with the heat 
or cold, the glare of the .sun, or the gloom of the 
pjouds; if she makes a visit, the room in which she 
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is to be received, is too light, or too dark, or fur- 
i»hed with something which she cannot see with- 
ont STersion. Her tea is never of the right sort; 
He figures on the China give her disgust. Where 
ttere are children, she hates the gabble of brats ; 
wbere there are none, she cannot bear a place with- 
OBt Btnae cheerfulness and rattle. If many servants 
are kept in a house, she neyer fails to tell how lord 
Larisii was ruined by a nnmeroiis retinue ; if few, 
Ae relates the story of a miser that made his com- 
pany wait on themselves. She quarrelled with one 
femily, because she had an unplcAsant view from 
their windows ; with another, because the squirrel 
leaped within two yards of her; and with a third, 
because she could not bear the noise ^f the parrot. 

Of toilHners and mantua-makers she is the pro- 
verbial torment. She compels them to alter their 
work, then to unmake it, and contrive it after an- 
other fashion ; then changes her mind, and likes it 
better as it was at first ; then will have a small im- 
provement. Thus she proceeds till no profit can 
recompense the vexation ; they at last leave the 
dothes at her house, and refuse to serve her. Her 
maid, the only being that can endure her tyranny, 
professes to take her own course, and hear her 
mistress talk. Such is the consequence of peevish- 
ness; it can be borne only when it is despised. 

It sometimes happens that too close an atten- 
lion to minute exactness, or a too rigorous habit of 
examining every thing by the standard of perfec- 
tion, vitiates the temper, rather than improves the 
vnders tan ding, and teaches the mind to discern 
faults with unhappy penetration. It is incident 
likewise to men of vigorous imngmation to please 
IhemselTCs too much with futurities, and to fTet\)e». 
cause tbo*^ ejpcctaiious are Jisappointed^ "^Yivc^ 



sTiould never have been formed. Knowledge and 
genius are often enemies to quiet, by suggesting 
ideas of excellence, which men and the performance! 
of men cannot attain. But let no man rashly deter- 
mine, that his unwillingness to be pleased is a proof 
of understandings unless his superiority appeari 
from less doubtful cyidcnce; for though peerishneM 
may sometimes justly boast its descent from learn- 
ing or from wit, it is much oftcner of base extrac- 
tion, the chiici of Tariity, and nursling of ignor* 
»nce# 
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Diligitur nemo, nisi cui Fortuna secunda est. 

Qua, simul ijitonuit, yroxima qutequeJ'ugaU OviHi 

When smiling Fortune spreads her golden ray« 

A'i crowd around to flatter and obey : 

But when she thunders from an angry sky. 

Our fxifinds, our flatterers^ our lovers fly» JVIiss A« W«* 

TO TUE R4^MBLi:R« 

X u^ diligence with which yon endeavour to culti* 
¥ate the knowledge of nature, manners , and life^ 
will perhaps incline you to pay some regard to the 
observations of one who has been taught to know 
mankind by unwelcome information, and w&oie 
opinions are the result, not of solitary conjectures^ 
but of practice and experience. 

* Anna Williams, of whom an account is given in the lifd 
#/^A JohnsQU, pre/ixed tv thu ^d^lioii, ^« 
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I uras born to a large fortune, atid bfed to the 
knowledge of those arts which are supposed to ac- 
complish the mind, and adorn the person of a wo- 
Ulan. To these attainments, which custom and edu« 
catioa almost forced upon me, I added some toIuq- 
tuy acquisitions by the use of books, and the con- 
Yersation of that species of men whom the ladies 
generally mention with terrour and aversion under 
the name of scholars > but whom I have found a 
luiiinless and inoifcnsive order of beings, not so 
bach wiser than ourselves, but that they may re- 
ceive as well -as communicate knowledge, and more 
inclined to degrade their own character by coward- 
ly submission, than to overb^r or oppress us with 
their learning or their wit. 

From these men, however, if they are by kind 
treatment encouraged to talk, something may hi^ 
gained, whichj embellished with elegancy, and sof- 
tened by modesty, will always add dignity and va- 
lve to female conversation; and from my acquainf- 
ance with the bookish part of the world 1 derived 
laany principles of judgmpnt and maxims of pru- 
dence, by which I was enabled to draw upon myself 
the general regard in every place of concourse or 
pleasure. My opinion was the great rule of appro- 
bation, my remarks were remembered by those 
who desired the second degree of fame, my mien was 
itudied, my dress was imitated, my letters were 
handed from one family to another, and read by 
those who copied them as sent to themselves; my 
viMts were solicited as honours, and multitudes 
boasted of an intimacy with Melissa, who had only 
leen me by accident, and whose familiarity had never 
proceeded beyond the exchange of a ccnnpliment, or 
return of a courtesy.^ 

1 shall make do scrapie of confessing that 1 V(%^ 
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pleased with this aiiivcrsal Tcncration, because I 
al ways considered it as paid to my intriasick quaU«- 
tic's and inseparable merit, and very easUy peri$aad« 
ed myself that iortune had no part in my superiorly 
ty. When 1 looked upon my glass, I saw youtii 
and beauty, Avith health that might give me reasoa 
to hope their continuance ; when i examined m/ 
mind, 1 found some strength of judgment, and fer- 
tility of fancy ; and was told that every actioa wn 
grace, and that every accent was persuasion. 

In this manner my life passed like a coatianai 
triumph amidst acclamations, and envy, and court- 
ship, and caresses : to please Melissa was the ^ene* ' 
ral ambition, and every stratagem of artful flatterf ' 
was practised upon me. To be Uattered is grate* 
ful, even when we know that our praises arc not ' 
believ6d by those who pronounce them; for they " 
prove, at least, our power, and show that ov * 
favour is valued, since it is purchased by the meao* < 
ness of falsehood. But, perhaps, the flatterer ii '' 
not often detected, for an honest mitid is not apt 
to suspect, and no one exerts the power of discern- ^ 
ment with much vigour when self-love favouis tba ^ 
deceit. •: 

The number of adorers, and the perpetual dis* '< 
traction of my thoughts by new schemes of plea- i 
sure, prevented me from listening to any of those 4 
who croud in multitudes to give girls advice, and t 
kept me unmarried and unengaged to my twenty^ ^ 
seventh year, when, as 1 was towering in all the 5 
pride of uncontested excellency, with a face yet ' 
little impaired, and a mind hourly Improving, the ^ 
failure of a fund, in which my money was placed^ i 
reduced me to a frugal competency, which allowed 
little beyond neatniss and independence. 

1 bore the diminuUou of my riches without any > 
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outrages of sorrow, or pusillanimity of dejection. 
Indeed 1 did not know how much 1 had lost, for, 
having always heard and thought more of my wit 
aud beauty, than of my fortune, it did not sudden- 
ly enter my imagination, that Melissa could sink 
beneath her established rank, while her form and 
her mind continued the same ; that she could cease 
to raise admiration but by ceasing to deserre it, or 
feel any stroke but from the hand of time. 

It was in my power to have concealed the loss, 
and to have married, by continuing the same ap- 
pearance, with all the credit of my original fortune ; 
but I was not so far sunk in my own esteem, as to 
submit to the baseness of fraud, or to desire any 
other recommendation than sense and virtue. £ 
therefore dismissed my equipage, sold those orna- 
ments which were become unsuitable to my new 
condition, and appeared among those with whom £ 
used to converse with less glitter, but with equal 
spirit. 

I found myself received at every visit, with sor- 
row beyond what is naturally felt for calamities iu 
which we have no part, and was entertained with 
condolence and consolation so frequently repeated, 
that ray friends plainly consulted rather their own 
gratification, than my relief. Some from that timo 
refused my acquaintance, and forbore, without any 
provocation, to repay my visits; some visited me, 
bat after a longer interval than usual, and every 
return was still with more delay ; nor did any of 
my female acquaintances fail to introduce the men- 
tion of my misfortunes, to compare my present and 
former condi^^ion, to tell me how much it must 
trouble me to want the splendour which I became 
so well, to look at pleasures which £ had forme /iy 

enjoyed, and to sink to a, level with those by wb.oui 
roz, r, J} 
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I had been considered as moTlng in a higher sphere^ 
and who had hitherto approached me with reverence 
and submission, which 1 was now no longer to ex- 
pect. 

Obserrations like these, are commonly nothing 
bettor than covert insults, which serve to give vent 
to the flatulence of pride, but they are now and then 
impinidently uttered by honesty and benevolence^ 
and inflict pain where kindness is intended; I will^ 
therefore, so far maintain my antiquated claim to 
politeness, as to venture the establishment of this 
rule, that no one ought to remind another of mis^ 
fortunes of which the sufferer does not complain, 
and which there are no means proposed of alleyiat^ 
ing. You have no right to excite thoughts which 
ni'cossarily give pain whenever they return, and 
which perhaps might not have revived but by absurd 
and unseasonable compassion. 

My endless train of lovers immediately withdrew^ 
without raising any emotions. - The greater part 
had indeed always professed to court, as it is term^* 
ed, upon the square, had inquired my fortune, and 
oflered settlements ; these had undoubtedly a right 
to retire without censure, since they had openly 
treated for money, as necessary to their happiness, 
and who can tell how little they wanted any other 
portion? I have always thought the clamours of 
women unreasonable, who imagine themselves in* 
jured because the men who followed them upon the 
supposition of a greater fortune, reject them when 
they are discovered to have less. I have never 
known any lady, who did i\ot think wealth a title 
to some stipulations in her favour : and surely what 
is claimed by the possession of money ,is justly for- 
feited by its loss. She that has once demanded a 
g^ttlcmeat has allowed thtt importaac^ of fortune; 
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and when she cannot show pecuniary ment, why 
thonld she think her cheapener obliged to pur- 
chase ? 

My lovers were not all contented with silent de- 
sertion. Some of them rerenged the neglect wliich 
they had formerly endured by wanton and superllu- 
ous insults, and endearonred to mortify me, by pay- 
ing, in my presence, those civilities to other ladies, 
which were once devoted only to me. Bwt^ as it 
had been my rule to treat men according to the rank 
of their intellect, I had ncTcr suifered any one to 
waste his life in suspense, who could have employ- 
ed it to better purpose, and had therefore no ene- 
nies bnt coxcombs, whose resentuient and respect 
were equally below mv consideration. 

The only pain wh^ch 1 have felt from degrada- 
tion, is the loss of that influence which 1 had aU 
ways exerted on the side of virtue, in the defence 
of innocence, and the assertion of truths 1 now 
find my opinions slighted, my sentiments criticised, 
and my arguments opposed by those that used to 
listen to me without reply, and struggle to be hrst 
in expressing their conviction. 

The female disputants have wholly thrown off 
my authority; and i X endeavour to enforce my 
reasons by an appeal to the scholars that happen to 
be present, the wretches are certain to pay their 
court by sacrificing me and my system to a liner 
gown; and 1 am every hour insulted with contra- 
diction by cowards, who could never find till lately 
that Melissa was liable to error. 

There are two persons only whom I canpot 
charge with having changed their conduct with my 
change of fortune. One is an old curate that has 
passed his life in the duties of his profession, ^\V\v 
gre^t reputatioii for his knowledge and pkt\ *, X\v^ 
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other is a lieutenant of dragoons. The parson made 
no difficulty in the height. of my elevation to check 
me when 1 was pert, and instruct mc when I blun- 
dcred; and if there is any alteration, he is now more 
timorous lest his freedom , should be thought rude- 
ness. The soldier never p^id me any particular ad- 
dresses, but very rigidly observed all the rules of 
politeness, which he is now so far from relaxing, 
that whenever he serves the tea, he obstinately car. 
ries me the first dish, in defiance of the frowns and 
whispers of the table. 

This, Mr. Rambler, is to see the world. It is 
.mpossible for those that have only known affluenca 
and prosperity, to judge rightly of themselves or 
others. The rich and the powerful live in a perpe- 
tual masquerade, in which all about them w;ear bor- 
rowed characters ; and we only .discover in whal 
estimation we are held^ when we can no longer give 
bopes or fear8» 

lam, &c. 

Melissa* 
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Silvis nbi patsim 



PalnOes error ccrto de tramite ptUit, 

Ille iinittrortum, hie dextronum abU, immutrlque 

Error, sed variis illudit partibus. ^ HoR* 

While masjr error draws mankind astray 

From triiiirs sure patb» each taiies hu devious way; 

One to the right, one to the let't recedes. 

Alike deluded, as each fancy leads. Ei.phikston« 

I It is easy for eTeiy man, whatever be his character 
with others, to find reasons for esteeming himself, 
%Dd therefore censure, contempt, or conTiction of 
crimes, soldom deprive him of his o^vn fayour« 
Those, indeed, who can see only external facts, 
may look upon him with abhorrence ; but M'hen 
he calls himself to his own tribunal, he finds every 
fault, if not absolutely effaced, yet so much pallia 
ated by the goodness of his intention, and the co. 
ger.cy of the motive, that very little guilt or turpi* 
tude remains ; and when he takes a survey of the 
whole complication of his character, he discovers so 
many latent excellencies, so many virtues that want 
hut an opportunity to exert themselves in act, and 
so many kind wishes for universal happiness, that 
he looks on himself as suffering unjustly under the 
infamy of single failings, while the general temper 
of his mind is unknown or unregarded. 

It is natural to mean well, when only abstracted 
ideas of virtue are proposed to the mind, and no 
particular pas^ic^n tnrns us aside from rectitude *, aiv^ 
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60 willing u tjery man to flatter himself, that the 
di£ference between approving laws, and obeying 
them, is frequently forgotten ; he that acknowledges 
the obligations of morality, and pleases his vanity 
widi enforcing them to others, concludes himself 
zealous in the cause of virtue, though he has no 
longer any regard to her precepts, than they con- 
form to his own desires ; and counts himself among 
her warmest lovers, because he praises her beauty, 
though every rival steals away his heart. 

There are, however, great numbers who h^e 
little recourse to the refinements of speculation, but 
who yet live at peace with themselves, by means 
which require less understanding, or less attention. 
When their hearts are burthened with the conscious- 
ness of a crime, instead of seeking for some remedy 
within themselves, they look round upon the |rest 
of mankind, to find others tainted with the same 
guilt: they please themselves with observing, that 
they have numbers on their side; and that, though 
they are hunted out from the society of good men, 
they arc not likely to be condemned to soli- 
tude. 

It may be observed, perhaps without exception, 
that none are so industrious to detect wickedness, or 
so ready to impute it, as they whose crimes are ap- 
parent and confessed. They envy an unblemished 
reputation, and what they envy they are busy to 
destroy ; they are unwilling to suppose themselves 
meaner and more corrupt than others, and there- 
fore willingly pull down from their elevations those 
with whom they cannot rise to an equality. No 
man yet was ever wicked without secret discontent, 
and according to the different degrees of remaining 
virtue, or unextinguished reason, he either cn- 
^earours to refprm himself) or corrupt others j 
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dther to regain the station which he has quitted, or 
prcTail on others to imitate his defection. 

It has always been considered as an alleyiation of 
misery not to suffer alone, even when union and 
society can contribute nothing to resistance or 
escape; some comfort of the same kind seems to 
incite wickedness to seek associates, though indeed 
another reason may be given, for as giiiU is propa* 
gated the power of reproach* is diminished, and 
among numbers equally detestable every indiyidual 
may be sheltered from shame, though not from con. 
science. 

Another lenitive by which the throbs of the 
breast are assuaged, is the contemplation, not of 
the same, but of different crimes. He that cannot 
justify himself by his resemblance to others, is 
read^ to try some other expedient, and to inquire 
vhat will rise to his advantage from opposition and 
dissimilitude. He easily finds some faults in every 
human being, which he wci^s against his own, and 
easily makes them preponderate while he keeps the 
balance in his own hand, and throws in or takes out 
at his pK'asurc circumstances that make them heavier 
or lighter. He then triumphs in his comparative 
pnrity, and sets himself at ease, not because he can 
refute the charges advanced against him, but be. 
cause he can censure his accusers with equal justice, 
and no longer fears the arrows of reproach, when 
he has stored his magazine of malice with weapons 
equally sharp and equally envenomed. 

This practice, though never just, is yet specious 
and artful, when the censure is directed against de- 
viations to the contrary extreme. The man who is 
branded with cowardice, may, with some appear- 
ance of propriety, turn all his force of argument 
against a stupid contewpt q[ lifei, ^id vasVv i^tcd^v 
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tation into unnecessary danger. Erery recession 
from temerity is an approach towards cowardice ; 
and though it be confessed that bravery, like other 
Tirtues, stands between faults on either hand, yet- 
the place of the middle point may always be disput- 
ed ; he may therefore often impose upon careless 
understandings, by turning the attention wholly 
from himself, and keeping it fixed invariably on ttm 
opposite fault ; and ^y showing how many evils are 
avoided by his behaviour, he may conceal for a time 
thosib which are incurred. 

But vice has not always opportunities or address 
for such artful subterfuges ; men often extenuate 
their own guilt, only by vague and general charges 
upon others, or endeavour to gain rest to them- 
selves, by pointing some other prey to the pursuit 
of censure. 

Every whisper of infamy is industriously circu<« 
lated, every hint of suspicion eagerly improved, 
and every failure of conduct joyfully published, by 
those T^ose interest it is, that the eye and voice of 
the publick should be employed on any rather than 
on themselves. 

All these artidces, and a thousand others equally 
vain and equally despicable, are incited by that con- 
viction of the deformity of wickedness, from which 
none can set himself free, and by an absurd desir^ 
to separate the coiiise from the effects, and to enjoy 
the profit of crimes without suffering the shame^ 
Men are willing to try all methods of reconciling 
guilt and quiet, and when their understandings are 
stubborn and uncomplying, raise their passions 
against fhem, and hope to overpower their own 
knowledge. 

It is generally not so much the desire of men, 
iWfizJk into depravity, to decwe the world as them* 
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selYes, for irlicii no particular circumstances make 
them dependent on others, infamy disturbs them 
little, but as it reylves their remorse, and is echoed 
to them from their own hearts. The sentence most 
dreaded is that of reason and conscience, which 
they would engage on their side at any price but the 
labours of duty, and the sorrows of repentance. 
For this purpose every seducement and fallacy is 
sought, the hopes still rest upon some new experi- 
ment till life is at an end ; and the last hour steals 
en unperceiyed, while the faculties are engaged in 
resisting reason, and repressing the sense of the Di- 
me disapprobation. 
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Os dignum tBte^iio nitidum quodfiUgeat auro. 
Si mallet laudare Deum, cui sordida monstra 
PnettUit, et Uquidam tem^rcaiit crimine vocem: 

FitVOEIIT. 

A golden statue such a wit might claim. 

Had God and virtue raised the noble flame ; 

But ah ! how lewd a subjisict has he sung ! 

Wliat vile obscenity profanes his tongue ! F. Lewxi. 

Among those whose hopes of distinction, or riches, 
arise from an opinion of their intellectual attain- 
ments, it has been, from age to age, an established 
custom to complain of the ingratitude of mankind 
to their instructors, and the discouragement which 
men of genius and study suffer from avarice and 
ignorance, from the prevalence of false taste, and 
the encroachment of barbarity. 
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Men are most powerfully affected by those evUft 
ivbich themselves feel, or which appear before their 
own eyes ; and as there has never been a time of 
such general felicity, but that many have failed to 
obtain the rewards to which they had, in their own 
judgment, a just claim, some offended writer hai 
always declaimed, in the rage of disappointment, 
against his age or nation ; nor is there one who has 
not fallen upon times more unfavourable to laming 
than any former century, or who does not wish^ 
that he had been reserved in the insensibility of noiw 
existence to some happier hour, when literary merit 
shall no longer be despised, and the gifts and cs^ 
resses of mankind shall recompense the toils of stiu 
dy, and add lustre to the charms of wit. 

Many of these clamours are undoubtedly to b6 
considered only as the bursts of pride never to b« 
satisfied, as the prattle of affectation mimicking dis* 
tresses unfelt, or as the common-placcs of vanity 
solicitous for splendour of sentences, and acuteness 
of remark. Yet it cannot be denied that frequent 
discontent must proceed froni frequent hardships ; 
and tliough it is evident, that not more than one 
age or people can deserve the censure of being more 
averse from learning than any other, yet at all time9 
knowledge must have encountered impediments, 
and wit been mortified with contempt, or harassed 
with persecution. 

It is not necessary, however, to join immediately 
in the outcry, or to condemn mankind as pleases 
with ignorance, or always envious of superior abili^ 
ties. The miseries of the learned have been related 
by themselves ; and since they have not been found 
exempt from that partiality with which men look 
upon their own actions and sufferings, we may con- 
clude that they have not forgotten to deck tiieir 
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inse with the brightest ornaments and strongest 
dlours. The logician collected all his subtilties 
rhen they were to be employed in his own defence; 
nd the master of rhetorick exerted against his ad« 
ersary all the arts by which hatred is embittered ^ 
nd indignAion inflamed. 

To belieTe no man in his own canse, is the stand* 
(ig and perpetual rule of distributive justice. Since 
herefore, in the controversy between the learned 
tnd their enemies, we have only the pleas of one 
larty, of the party more able to delude our under* 
tindings, and engage .our passions, we must de* 
ermine our opinion by facts uncontested, and eri* 
lences on each side allowed to be genuine. 

By this procedure, I know not whether the 8ta« 
lents will find their cause promoted, or their com* 
Mission which they expect much increased. Let 
heir conduct be impartially surveyed ; let them be 
illowed no longer to direct attention at their plea* 
iure, by expatiating on their own deserts ; let nei- 
her the dignity of knowledge overawe the judg- 
nent, nor the graces of elegance seduce it. It wiU 
hen, perhaps, be found that they were not able 
o produce claims to kinder treatment, but pro- 
voked the calamities which they suffered, and seldom 
^ranted friends, but when they wanted virtue. 

That few men, celebrated for theoretick wisdom^ 
ive with conformity to their precepts, must be rea- 
lily confessed ; and we cannot wonder that the in- 
iignatiou of mankind rises with great vehemence 
igainst those, who neglect the duties which they 
ippear to know with so strong conviction the ne- 
cessity of performing. Yet since no man has power 
>f acting equal to that of thinking, I know not 
vhether the speculatist may not sometimes incur 
lensures too scj&rej^ sund by those wko {qiibi VdiesA 
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of his life from their knowledge of his books, bd 
considered as worse than others, only because he 
was expected to bj better. 

lie, by whose writings the heart is rectified, the 
appetites coimtcractcd, and tiie passions repressed, 
may be considered as not unprofitable to the great 
repubiick of hamanity, even though his behaviour 
should not always exemplify his rules. His instruc* 
tions may diffuse their influence to regions, in which 
it will not be inquired, whether the author be albus 
an ater^ good or bad ; to times, when all his faults 
and all his follies shall be lost in forgetfulness, among 
things of no concern or importance to the world ; 
and he may kindle in thousands and ten thou.sands 
that flame which burnt but dimly in himself, through 
the fumes of passion, or the damps of cowardice. 
The vicious moralist may be considered as a taper, 
by which we are lighted through the labyrintfi of 
complicated passions, he extends his radiance fur- 
ther than his heat, and guides all that are within 
riew, but bums only those who make too near ap. 
proaches. 

Yet since good or harm must be received for the 
most part from those to whom wc.are familiarly 
known, he whose vices overpower his virtues, in 
the compass to which his vices can extend, has no 
reason to complain that he meets not with affection 
or veneration, when those with whom he passes his 
life are more corrupted by his practice than enlight- 
ened by his ideas. Admiration begins where ac- 
quaintance ceases ; and his favourers are distant^ 
but his enemies at hand. 

Yet many have dared to boast of neglected merit, 
and to challenge their age for cruelty and folly, of 
whom it cannot be alledged that they have endea- 
roiircd to jiicrcaso the wisdo.i or virtue oi their 
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readers. They hare been at once profligate in their 
lives, and licentious in their compositions ; haTe not 
only forsaken the paths of Tirtue, but attempted to 
lure others after them. They have smoothed the 
road of perdifion, covered with flowers the thorns 
of guilt, and taught temptation sweeter notes, softer 
blandishments, and stronger aUuremcnts. 

It has been apparently the settled purpose of some 
writers, whose powers and acquisitions place them 
Idgh in the rank of literature^ to set fashion on the 
fide of wickedness ; to recommend debauchery and 
lewdness, by associating them with qualities most 
likely to dazzle the discernment, and attract the af- 
fectioas ; and to show innocence and goodness with 
such attendant weaknesses as necessarily expose 
them to contempt and deritjion. 

Such naturally found intimates among the cor-r 
rapt, the thoughtless, and the intemperate ; passed 
their liyes amidst the leyiyies of sportive idleness, or 
the warm professions of drunken friendship ; and 
fed their hopes with the promises of wretches, whom 
their precepts had taught to scofl* at truth. But 
when fools had laughed away their sprightliness^ 
and the languors of eiccess could no longer be re- 
lieved, they saw their protectors hourly drop away, 
and wondered and stormed to find themselves aban« 
doned. Whether their companions persisted in 
wickedness, or returned to virtue, they were left 
equally without assistance ; for debauchery is selfish 
and ncgligorut, and from virtue the virtuous only 
can expect regard. 

It is said by Florus of Catiline, who died in the 
midst o£ slaughtered enemies, that his death had 
been iilustrious^ had it been suffered for his coun* 
try. Of the wits who have languished away life 
mider the pressures &//M>rer(^^ or in the restless\\e^% 
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much inclination to marches and battles, encum* 
bered and oppressed, as he will find himself, with 
the ancient panoply. Yet the heroes that over-run 
regions, and stormed towns in iron accoutrements^ 
he knows not to have been bigger, and has no rea- 
son to imagine them stronger, than the present race 
of men ; he therefore must conclude, that their pe- 
culiar powers were conferred only by peculiar ha- 
bits, and that their familiarity with the dress of war 
enabled them to move in it with ease, vigour, and 
agility-. 

Yet it seems to be the condition of our present 
state, that pain should be more fixed and permanent 
than pleasure. Uneasiness gives way by slow de- 
grees, and is long before it quits its possession of 
the sensory; but all our gratifications are volatile, 
vagrant, and easily dissipated. The fragrance of 
the jessamine bower is lost after the enjoyment of 
a few moments, and the Indian wanders among his 
native spices without any sense of their exhalations. 
It is, indeed, not necessary to show by many in- 
stances what all mankind confess, by an incessant 
call for variety, and restless pursuit of enjoyments, 
which they value only because unpossessed. 

Something similar, or analogous, may be ob- 
served in effects produced immediately upon the 
mind ; nothing can strongly strike or afreet us, but 
ivhat is rare or sudden. The most important 
events, when they become familiar, are no longer 
considered with wonder or solicitude, and that, 
■which jit first filled up our whole attention, and left 
no place for any other thought, is soon thrust aside 
into some remote repository of the miiid, and lies 
among other lumber of the memory, overlooked and 
neglected. Thus far the mind resembles the body, 
but here the similitude is at an end. 
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The manner in which external force acts upon 
the body is very little subject to the regulation of 
the will ; no man can at pleasure obtund or invi- 
gorate his senses, prolong the agency of any im- 
pulse, or continue the presence of any image traced 
upon the eye, or any sound infused into the ear. 
But our ideas are more subjected to choice; we can 
call them before us, and command their stay, we 
can facilitate and promote their recurrence, we can 
either repress their intrusion, or hasten their re- 
treat.' It is therefore the business of wisdom and 
virtue, to select among numberless objects striving 
for our notice, such as may enable us to exalt our 
reason, extend our views, and secure our happi- 
ness. But this choice is to be made with very little 
I regard to rareness or frequency ; for nothing is valu* 
; able merely because it is cither rare or common, 
I but because it is adapted to sonn; useful purpose, 
and enables us to supply some deficiency of our na- 
ture. 

Milton has judiciously represented the father of 
mankind, as seized with horror and astonishment at 
the sight of death, exhibited to him on the mount 
of vision. For surely, nothing can so much disturb 
the passions, or perplex the intellects of man, as the 
disruption of his union with visible nature ; a sepa- 
ration from all that has hitherto dtlighted or engaged 
T him ; a change not only of the place, but the man- 

iner of his being ; an entrance into a state not simply 
which he knows not, but which perhaps he has not 
I faculties to know ; an immediate and perceptible 
i communication with the suprems Being, and, what 
I is above all distressful and alarming, the final SL^n- 
I tence, and unalterable allotment. 

Yet we to whom the shortness of life has given 
frequent occasions of contemplating mortality ^ ca.*:!^ 

■ 
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without emotion, see generations of men pass away^ 
and are at leisure to establish modes of sorrow, and 
adjust the ceremonial of death. We can look upon 
funeral pomp as r; common spectacle in which we 
have no concern, and turn away from it to trifles 
and amusements, without dejection of look, or in<« 
quietude of heart. 

It is, indeed, apparent from the constitution of 
the world, that there must be a time for other 
thoughts ; and a perpetual meditation upon the last 
hour, however it may become the solitude of a mo« 
nastcry, is inconsistent with many duties of com,- 
mon life. But surely the remembrance of death 
pught to predominate in our minds, as an habitual 
and settled principle, always operating, though not 
always perceived; and our attention should seldom 
wander so far from our own condition, as not to be 
recalled and fixed by sight of an event, which must 
soon, we know not how soon, happen likewise to 
ourselves, and of which, though we cannot appoint 
the time, wc may secure the consequence. 

Every instance of death may justly awaken our 
fears and quicken our vigilance, but its frequcncy\ 
so much weakens its effect, that we are seldom 
alarmed unless some close connection is broken, 
some scheme frustrated, or some hope defeated. 
Many therefore seem to pass on from youth to de- 
crepitude without any reflection on the end of life, 
because they are wholly involved within themselves, 
and look on others only as inhabitants of the com* 
mon earth, without any expectation of receiving 
good, or intention of bestowing it. 

Events, of which We confess the importance, ox- 
cite little sensibility, unless they affect us mora 
nearly than as sharers in the common interest of 
ms^khi^} that desire which every man feels o.( be« 
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nbered and. lamented, is often mortiAed 
remark how little concern b canted by the 
9parture eren of those who have passed 
s with publick honours, and been distin- 
y extraordinary performances. It b not 
o be regarded with tenderness ezeept by a 
at merit which gi?es greatness and renowny 
ts influence to a wide compass, but acts 
n every single breast; it b |daoed at a dis« 
n common spectators, and shines like one 
mote stars, of which the light reaehes vs^ 
he heat The wit, the hero, the philoso- 
om dieir tempers or their fortunes haTe 
from intimate relations, die, without any 
€t than that of adding a new topic to the 
ion of the day. They impress none with 
conTictioh of the fragility of our nature, 
none had any particular interest in their 
was united to them by a reciprocation of 
nd endearments. 

t often happens, that those who in their 
3 applauded and admired, are laid at last 
round without the common honour of a 
ecause by those excellencies with which 
re delighted, none had been obliged, and 
ley had many to celebrate, they had none 
lem. 

n 80 far regulates the sentiments, at least 
>n minds, that I beliere men may be gche« 
enred to grow less tender as they advance 
He, who, when life was new, melted at 
of every companion, can look in time, 
concern, upon the grave into which his last 
LS thrown, and into which himself is ready 
lot that he is more willing to die than for- 

ut that he is more familiar ta tjiie d^^ i)& 
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tlierefore is not alarmed so far as to 
noch nearer he approaches to his end. 
Bm ty^ b to tolMnit tamely to the tyranny of acci- 
(JbwU wmI to saflPer oar reason to lie useless. Every 
t«nH*l BMy justly be considered as a summons to 
pff«|Mf« jfor that state, into which it shows us that 
we n«$t some time enter ; and the summons is more 
loiid aad [uercing, as the event of which it warns 
11$ IS at less distance. To neglect at any time 
pi<f|Murtttioa for death, is to sleep on our post at a 
$W|(e^ bat to omit it in old age, is to sleep at an 
attsck. 

It has always appeared to me one of the most 
striking passages in the visions of Quevedo, which 
stigmatises those as fools who complain that they 
failed of happiness by sudden death. *^ How," says 
be, <^ can death be sudden to a being who always 
«< knew that he must die, and that the time of his 
** death was uncertain ?" 

Since business and gaiety are always, drawing our 
attention away from a future state, some admoni. 
tion is frequently necessary to recal it to our minds, 
and what can more properly renew the impression 
than the examples of mortality which every day sup- 
plies ? The great incentive to virtue is the reflec- 
tion that we must die; it will therefore be useful to 
accustom ourselves, whenever we see a funeral, to 
consider how soon we may be added to the number 
of those whose probation is past, and whose happi* 
11058 or misery shall endure tor even 
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Tarn s^cpe nostrum decipi FabuUum, quid 

gratis, Aulef Semper botms homo tiro at. Mart* 

YoQ wonder Tve so little wit. 

Friend John, so often to be bit. — 

None better guard against a cheat 

Than hfi who is a knave complete. P. Lewis. 

Suspicion, howeyer necessary it may be to our 
lafe passage through ways beset on all sides by 
fraud and malice, has been always considered, when 
it exceeds the common measures, as a token of de- 
pravity and corruption ; and a Greek writer of sen- 
tences has laid down as a standing maxim, that he 
who believes not (mother on his oaih^ knows himself 
to be petjured. 

We can form our opinions of that which we know 
not, only, by placing it in comparison with some- 
thing that we know ; whoever therefore is over-run 
with suspicion, and detects artifice and stratagem in 
every proposal, must either have learned by experi- 
ence or observation the wickedness of mankind, and 
been taught to avoid fraud by having often suffered 
or seen treachery, or he must derive his judgment 

(from the consciousness of his own disposition, and 
impute to others the same inclinations, which he 
&els predominant in himself. 

To learn caution by turning our eyes upon life, 
uid observing the arts by .which negligence is sut« 
prised^ timidity orerbornej and credulity amused^ 
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requires either great latitude of conrersc and long 
acquaintance with business, or uncommon activity 
of vigilance, and acuteness of penetration. When, 
therefore, a young man, not distinguished by vigoui 
of intellect, comes into the world full of scruples 
and diffidence ; makes a bargain with many provi. 
sional limitations ; hesitates in his answer to a com< 
mon question, lest more should be intended than he 
can immediately discover ; has a long reach in de< 
tecting the projects of his acquaintance ; consider 
every caress as an act of hypocrisy, and feels neithei 
gratitude nor affection from the tenderness of hii 
friends, because he believes no one to 4iave any rea 
tenderness but for himself; whatever expectationi 
tills early sagacity may raise of his future eminenc< 
or riches, I can seldom forbear to consider him as i 
wretch incapable of generosity or benevolence ; a: 
a villain early completed beyond the need of com 
mon opportunities and gradual temptations. 

Upon men of this class instruction and admonl 
tion are generally thrown away, because they con 
sider artifice and deceit as proofs of understanding 
they are misled at the same time by the two grea 
seducers of the world, vanity and interest, and no 
only look upon those who act with openness am 
confidence, as condemned by their principles to ob 
scuri ty and, want, but as contemptible for narrow 
ness of comprehension,^ shortuess of views, an 
slowness of contrivance. 

The world has been long amused with the mentio 
of policy in publick transactions, and of art in pri 
yate affairs ; they have been considered as the effecf 
of great qualities, and as unattainable by men of th 
common level : yet I have not found many perfomi 
anc?s either of art or policy, that required such stu 
peadom eSorU of iatellect) or mi^ht not have bee 
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effected by falsehood and impudence, without the 
assistance of any other powers. To profess what 
he does not mean, to promise what he cannot per* 
form, to flatter ambition with prospects of promo- 
tion, and misery with hopes of relief, to sooth pride 
with appearances of submission, and appease enmity 
bj blandishments and bribes, can surely imply no- 
thing more or greater than a mind devoted wholly 
to its own purposes, a face that cannot blush, and a 
heart that cannot feel. 

These practices are so mean and base, that he who 
finds in himself no tendency to use them, cannot 
easily belieye that they are considered by others witli 
less detestation; he therefore suffers himself to slum- 
ber in false security, and becomes a prey to those 
who applaud their own subtilty, because they know 
how to steal upon his sleep, and exult in the suc- 
cess which they could never have obtained, had they 
not attempted a man better than themselves, who 
was hindered from obviating their stratagems, not 
by folly, but hj innocence. 

Suspicion is, indeed, a temper so uneasy and 
restless, that it' is very justly app;>inted the con- 
comitant of guilt It is said, that no torture is 
equal to the inhibition of sleep long continued ; a 
pain, to which the state of that man bears a very 
exact analogy, who dares never give rest to his vi- 
gilance and ciroumspectijn, but considers himself 
as surrounded by secret foes, and fears to entrust 
his children, or his friend, with the secret that throbs 
in his breast, and the anxieties that break into his 
face. To avoid, at this expense, those evils to 
which easiness and friendship might have exposed 
him, is surely to buy safety at too dear a rate, 
uid, in the language of the Roman satirist, to save 



yH ^hkh a wise marf woul 

. ^ . .AH of the German empire^ as d 

.^.N, tAo princes were otce displa] 

y... . .iikI each boasting the advantagi 

'.K.i.iiioiks, one who possessed a couuti 

v^oic lor the grandeur of its cities^ or t\ 

; ui »oiU rose to speak, and the re 

*' .V^ui'Cii pity and contempt, till he declare< 

v>i his territories, that he could trar 

.^.1 .lK*i« without a guard, and if he was wear 

, . **.4 Wcty upon the lap of the first man who 

<v '>c..>»U lueet; a commendation which would ha^ 

\.s^* li* exchanged for the boast of palaces, pa 

. -H. c*, or streams. 

\Uj^l>icton is not less an enemy to virtue than i 
v»^iuc^sK ; he that is already corrupt is natural 
>UApWiou8, and he that becomes suspicious w 
^uu'Kly be corrupt. It is too common for us 
l^siru the frauds by which ourselves have sulferei 
men who are once persuaded that deceit will be ei 
i^loypd against them, sometimes think the same ai 
justified by the necessity of defence. Even th< 
whose virtue is too well established to give way 
example, or be shaken by sophistry, must yet fe 
their love of mankind diminished with their esteei 
and grow less zealous for the happiness of tho 
by whom they imagine their own happiness c 
dangered. 

Thus we find old age, upon which suspicion h 
been stron. ly impressed, by long intercourse wi 
the world, inflexible and severe, not easily softe 
ed by submission, melted by complaint, or subdu 

* Propter ritam vivendi perdeM ccrasBf, 
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fejr sQ^pficAtion. Freqmnt ezp^enoe of comilar* 
idted miseries, and dissembled Tirtue, id time orer* 
comes tbat disposition to tenderness and sympathy, 
whidi is so powerful in our younger years; and 
tbey that happen to petition the old^r compassion 
or assistance, are doomed to languish without re* 
gard, and suffer for the crimes of men who have 
farmerty been found undeserTing or ungrateful* 

' Historians are certainly chargeable with the de* 
pnfiilion of mankind, when they relate without 
ceasure those stratagems of war by whicH the rir* 
toes of an enemy are eng^ed to his destruction. A 
ship comes before a port, weather-beaten and shat. 
lered, and ,the crew implore the liberty of repairing 
fteir breaches, supplying themselfes with neces- 
saries, or burying their dead. The humanity of the 
idiabkaits inclines Aem to consent ; the strangers 
cater the town with weapons concealed, fall sud« 
denly upon their benefactors, destroy those that 
■ake resistance, and become masters of the place ; 
ftey retam home rich with plunder, and thdr suc« 
cess is recorded to encourage imitation. 

But surely war has its laws, and ought to be con- 
Aicted with some regard to the uniTersal interest of 
nan. Those may justly be pursued as enemies to 
tiie community of nature, who suffer hostility to 
ncate the unalterable laws of right, and pursue 
ikkr private advantage by means, which, if once 
established, must destroy kindness, cut off from 
every man all hopes of assistance from another, and 
ttl the world with perpetual suspicion and implaca- 
ble malevolence. Whatever is thus gained ought to 
be restored, Imd those who have conquered by such 
treachery may be justly denied the protection of 
their native conntpy;. 

Who^er commits a fjraiid is guilty not (mV^ ol 
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the particular injnrj to him whom he deceAieSj bmt 
of the diminution of that confidence which consti* 
tates Dot only the ease but the e>istence of societjr* 
He that suffers bj imposture has too often his rir* 
tue more impaired than his fortune. But as it il 
necessary not to inyite robbery by supiueness, so it 
is our duty not to suppress tenderness by suspicion ; 
it is better to suffer wrong than to do it, and hap^ 
pier to be sometimes cheated than not to trust. 
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Vides ut alta stet nive candiditm 
Soracte, nee jam sustiiteaiU onus 

Silvee laborantes ■■ HoB* 

Behold yon mountain's hoary height 
Made higher with new mounts of snow; 

Again behold the winter's weight 

Oppress the lab'riug woods below* .D&Tj>Eir« 

« 

As Providence has made the hum^n soul an active 
being, always impatient for novelty, and struggling 
for something yet unenjoyed with unwearied pro- 
gression, the world seems to have been eminently 
adapted to this disposition of the mind ; it is form- 
ed to raise expectations by constant vicissitudes, and 
to obviate satiety by perpetual change. 

Wherever we turn our eyes, we find something to 
rerive our curiosity, and engage our attention. la 
the dusk of the morning we watch the rising of the 
lun^ and se0 tho day diversify the clouds, and opea 
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■ew prospects in its gradaal advance. After a few 
koBrs, we see the shades lengthen, and the light de^ 
diBe, till the sky is resigned to a multitude of shin* 
ing orbs different from each other in magnitude and 
splendour. The earth varies its appiarance as we 
noTe upon it ; the woods offer their shades, and the 
leldi thdr harvests ; the hill flatters with an exten- 
SITS view, and the valley invites with shelter, fra- 
grance and flowers. 

The poets have numbered among the felicities of • 
ibe golden age, an exemption from the change of 
seasons, and a perpetuity of spring ; but I am not 
certain that in this state of imaginary happiness they 
liave made sufficient provision for that insatiable de- 
nasd of new gratifications, which seems particular- 
ly to characterize the nature of man. Our sense 
of delight is in a great measure comparative, and 
arises at once from the sensations which we feel, and 
those' which we remember : Thus ease after torment 
^ is pleasure for a time, and we are very* agreeably 
recreated, when the body, chilled with the weather, 
is gradualljTy recovering its natural tepidity ; but the 
joy ceases when we have forgot the cold : we must . 
fall below ease again, if we desire to rise above it, 
andpurchase new felicity by voluntary pain. It is 
therefore not unlikely, that however the fancy may 
be amused with the description of regions in which 
»o wind is heard but the gentle zephyr, and no 
scenes arc displayed but vallies enamelled with un. 
fading flowers, and woods waving their perennial 
verdure, we should soon grow weary of uniformity, 
find our thoughts languish for wi^nt of other sub- 
jects, call on Heaven for our wonted round of sea. 
«<m«, and think ourselves liberally recompensed for 
the inconvenicncies of summer and winter, by new 
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percepiion!( of the calmness and mildness of the in< 
tcrmcdiate Tariations. 

Every season has its particular power of sinking 
the mind. The nakedness and asperity of the win- 
try world always fill the beholder with pensive anc 
profound astonishment; as the variety of the sceni 
is lessened, its grandeur is increased ; and the mini 
is swelled at once by the mingled ideas of the pre 
sent and the past^ of the beauties which have vanish' 
ed from the eyes, and the waste and desolation tha 
are now before them. 

It is observed by Milton, that he who neglects tc 
visit the country in spring, and rejects the pleasure 
that are then in their first bloom and fragrance, L 
guilty of sullenness against nature. If we allot dtf 
ferent duties to different seasons, he may be charge! 
with equal disobedience to the voice of nature, wh( 
looks on the bleak hills and leafless woods, withou 
-seriousness and awe. Spring is the season of gsuety 
and winter of terror ; in spring the heart of tranquil 
li ty dances to the melody of the groves, and the ey< 
of benevolence sparkles at the sight of happiness anc 
plenty: In the winter, compassion melts at univer. 
sal calamity, and the tear of softness starts at th< 
waitings of hunger, and the cries of the creation ii 
distress. 

Few minds have much inclination to indulg< 
heaviness and sorrow, nor do I recommend theo 
beyond the degree necessary to maintain in its fill 
vigour that habitual sympathy and tenderness 
which, in a world of so much misery, is necessar] 
to the ready discharge of our most important duties 
The winter therefore is generally cel;brated as th< 
proper season for domestick merriment and gaiety 
VVe are seldom invited by the votaries of pleasuri 
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to look abroad for any other purpose, than that we 
my shrink back with more satisfaction to our' 
corerti, and when we have heard the howl of the 
tempest, and felt the gripe of the frost, congratn- 
hte each other with more gladness upon a close 
room, an easy chair, a large fire, and a smoaking 
diiner* 

Winter brings natural inducements to jollity and 
' conrersation. Differences, we know, are neyer so 
effectually laid asleep, as by some common calami- 
ty: An enemy unites all to whom he threatens 
danger. The rigour of winter brings generally to 
tbesame fire-side, those, who, by the opposition of 
iiclniations, or ditibrcnce of employment, moTcd in 
nrious directions through the other parts of the 
year; and when they have met, and find it their 
notaal interest to remain together, they endear 
each other by mutual compliances, and often wish 
for the continuance of the social season, with all its 
bleakness and all its severities. 

To the men of study and imagination the winter 
is generally the chief time of labour. Gloom and 
silence produce composure of mind, and concentra- 
tion of ideas ; and the privation of external pleasure 
naturally causes an etfort to ' find entertainment 
within. This is the time in which those whom lite. 
ratare enables to find amusements for themselves, 
bare more than common convictions of their own 
bappiness. When they are condemned by the ele- 
ments to retirement, and debarred from most of 
the diversions which are called in to assist the flight 
of time, they can find new subjects of inquiry, and 
prcserTC themselves from that weariness which hangs 
always flagging upon the vacant mind. 

It cannot indeed be expected of all to be poets 
and philosophers; it is necessary that tb^ ^v^^V.^x 

* 3 
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part of mankind should be employed in the minnte 
business of common life ; minute, indeed, not if W6 
consider its influence upon our happiness, but if 
we respect the abilities requisite to conduct H. 
These must necessarily be more dependent on acci» 
dent for the means of spending agreeably those 
hours which their occupations leave u 'engaged, or 
nature obliges them to allow to relaxation* Yet 
even on these I would willingly impress such a sense 
of the value of time, as may incline them to find 
out for their careless hours amusements of more use 
and dignity than the common games, which not only 
weary the mind without improving it, but strengthen 
the passions of envy and avarice, and often lead te 
fraud and to profusion, to corruption and to min* 
It is unworthy of a reasonable being to spend any of 
the little time allotted us, without some tendencyi 
either direct or oblique, to the end of our existence. 
And though every moment cannot be laid out cm 
the formal and regular improvement of our know<< 
ledge, or in the stated practice of a moral or religi- 
ous duty, }et none should be so spent as to exclude 
wisdom or virtue, or pass without possibility of 
qualifying us more or less for the better employment 
of those which are to come. 

It is scarcely possible to pass an hour in Jboncst 
conversation, without being able, when we rise from 
it, to please ourselves with having given or received 
some advantages; but a man may shuffle cards, or 
rattle dice, from noon to midnight, without tracing 
any new idea in his mind, or being able to recollect 
the day by any other token than his> gain or loss, 
and a confused remembrance of agitated passions, 
and clamorous altercations. 

However, as experience is of more weight than 
precept^ any of my readers, who are contriTing hovr 
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to sp<»id the dreary months before thenij may con. 
lider which of their past aniasemcnts fills thein 
now with the greatest satisfaction, and resolre to 
repeat those gratilicatious of which the pleasure is 
most durable. 
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DUcite Jvstitiam moniti • ■ ViiiG* 

Hear, and be just. 

Amoxg questions which hare been discussed, with. 
oat any approach to decision, may be numbered 
the precedency or superior excellence ef one virtue 
to another, which has long furnished a subject of 
dispute to men whose leisure sent them out into the 
Intellectual world in search of employment, and 
■who hare, perhaps, been sometimes withheld from 
the practice of their farourite duty, by ?eal for its 
adraocement, and diligence in its celebration. 

The intricacy of this dispute may be alledged as a 
proof of that tenderness for mankind which Provi- 
dence has, I think, universally displayed, by mak. 
ing attainments easy in proportion as they are ne- 
cessary. That all the duties of morality ought to be 
practised, is without difHcuI ty discoverable, because 
ignorance or uncertainty would immediately involve 
the world in confusion and distress ; but which 
duty ought to be most esteemed, we may continue 
to debate yfithoutUiconvcmcacc ;S0 all be dWigetvU 
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ly performed as there is opportunity or need : for 
upon practice, not upon opinion, depends the hap* 
piiiess of mankind ; and controversies, merely spe-i 
cnlatiyc, arc of small importance in themselves^ 
however they may have sometimes heated, a dispo* 
taut, or provoked a faction. 

Of the Divine Author of our religion it is impos* 
fiible to peruse the evangelical histories, without 
observing how little he favoured the vanity of in- 
quisitiveness ; how much more rarely he conde- 
scended to satisfy curiosity, than to relieve distress; 
and how much he desired that his followers should 
rather excel in goodness than in knowledge. His 
precepts tend immediately to the rectification of the 
moral principles, and the direction of daily conduct, 
without ostentation, without art, at once irrefra- 
gable and plain, such as well-meaning simplicity 
may readily conceive, and of which we cannot 
mistake the meaning, but when we are afraid to 
and it. 

The measure of justice prescribed to us, in our 
transactions with others, is remarkably clear and 
comprehensive: Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you^ even so do unto them. A law by 
which every claim of right may be immediately ad* 
justed as far as the private conscience requires to be 
informed ; a law, of which every man may find the 
exposition in his own breast, and which may alwayf 
be ^observed without any other qualifications thaa 
honesty of intention, and purity of will. 

Over this law, indeed, some sons of sophistry 
have been subtle enough to throw mists, which have 
darSLened their own eyes. To perplex this aniver-i 
sal principle, they have inquired whether a man, 
conscious to himself of unreasonable wishes, be 
bound to gratify theiji jn pjiother. But surely there 
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needed no long deliberation to conclude, that the 
desires, which are to be considered by us as the 
measure of right, must be such as we approTC, and 
that we ought to pay no regard to those expectations 
in others which we condemn in ourselves, and which, 
iMwerer they may intrude upon our imagination, 
we know it our duty to resist and suppress. 

One of the most celebrated cases which hare been 
]Hrodttced as requiring some skill in the direction of 
conscience to adapt them to this great rule, is that 
of a criminal asking mercy of his judge, who can- 
not bat know, that if he was in the state of the sup- 
plicant, he should desire that pardon which he now 
denies. The difficulty of this sophism will vanish, 
if we remember that the parties are, in reality, on 
one side the criminal, and on the other the com- 
munity, of which the magistrate is only the minis- 
ter, and by which he is intrusted with the publick 
safety. The magistrate, therefore, in pardoning a 
nuB unworthy of pardon, betrays the trust with 
which he is invested, gives away what is not his 
own, and, apparently, does to others what he 
would not that others should do to him. Even the 
commnnity, whose right is still greater to arbitrary 
grants of mercy, is bound by those laws which re- 
gard the great republick of mankind, and cannot 
justify such forbearance as may promote 'wicked- 
ness, and lessen the general confidence and security 
in which all have an equal interest, and which all 
are therefore bound to maintain. For this reason 
tbo ittate has not a right to erect a general sanctuary 
for fugitives, or give protection to such as have 
forfeitai their lives by crimes against the laws of 
common morality equally acknowledged by all na- 
tions, because no people can, without infraction of 
the universal league of social beings^ uvevl^^ \^>{ 
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.4110; lie i' Uoittiikion^ which they would themselTei 

V>Ui> iK.\Nwiii>tt of uncertainty and hesitation, in. 
Uio^*^ bv ^ bL4>ui this great rule has been commented 
Mid kiik^^y b the confusion of what the exacter 
ViuukC^ <Mv cttreful to distinguish, debts of jus» 
Uc^x 4i*d ik^s of charity. The immediate and 
|>i iittiiry intention of this precept, is to establish a 
tkkU> gyf justice ; and I know not whether inYehtion^ 
nNT ^Mftltbtry, can start a single difficulty to retard 
kt^ ]ft(^ication, when it is thus expressed and ex» 
^Uiu^, let everj/ man allow the claim of inght in 
MiH</4ht^rj which he should think himself entitled t<^ 
MHl^e in the (ike circumstances. 

The discharge of the debts of charity^ or dutiei 
^hieh we owe to others, not nierely as required by 
justice, but as dictated by benevolence, admits ia 
iti own nature greater complication of circum« 
ijtauces, and greater latitude of choice. Justice is 
iudispensabiy and uniyersally n^essary, and what 
is necessary must always be limited, uniform, and 
distinct. But beneficence, though in general equal* 
ly enjoined by our religion, and equally needful to 
the conciliation of the Divine favour, is* y^t^ for 
the most part, with regard to its single acts, ele&* 
tive and Toluntary. We may certainly, without 
injury to qui; feliow-beings, allow in the distriba. 
tion of kindness something to our aifections, and 
change the measure of our liberality, according to 
our opinions and prospects, our hopes and fears* 
This rule therefore is not equally determinate and 
absolute, with respect to offices of kindness, and 
acts of liberality ; because liberality and kindness, 
absolutely determined, would lose their nature ; for 
bow could we be called tender^ or charitable^ for 
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fiviDg that which -we are positively forbidden to 
withhold r" 

Yet, even in adjusting the extent of our bencfi- 
cence, no other measure can be taken than this 
precept affords us, for we can only know what 
others suffer for want, by considering how we 
should be affected in the same state ; nor can we 
proportion our assistance by any other rule than 
that of doing what we should then expect from 
others. It indeed generally happens that the giver 
and receiver differ in their opinions of generosity ; 
the same partiality to his own interest inclines one 
to large expectations, and the other to sparing dis. 
tributions. Perhaps the infirmity of human nature 
will scarcely suffer a man groaning under the pres- 
sure of distress, to judge rightly of the kindness of 
his friends, or think they have done enough till his 
deliverance is completed ; not therefore what we 
might wish, but what we could demand from others, 
we are obliged to grant, since, though we can easily 
know how much we might claim, it is impossible to 
determine what we should hope. 

fiut in all inquiries concerning the practice of yo« 

luntary and occasional virtues, it is safest for minds 

not oppressed with superstitious fears to determine 

against their own inclinations, and secure themselves 

from deficiency, by doing more than they believe 

itrictly necessary. For of this every man may be 

certain, that, if he were to exchange conditions 

witli his dependent, he should expect more than, 

with die utmost exertion of his ardour, he now will 

prevail upon himself to perform ; and when reason 

bai no settled role, and our passions are striving to 

mislead us, it is surely the part of a wise man to err 

•a the side of safety. 
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Omnui Castor emt(, iicjiet ut omuia vendaU A 

Who bu^s without discretion, liuys to sell* 

TO THE RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

It urill hot be necessary to solicit your good 
by any formal preface, when I have informed 
that 1 have long been known as the most laboj 
and zealous Tirtuoso that the present age has 
the honour of producing, and that incoiivenie; 
have been brought upon me by an uiiextinguisl 
ardour of curiosity, and an unshaken persever 
in the acquisition of the productions of art 
nature. 

It was observed, from my entranceinto the W4 
that I had something uncommon in my disposi 
and. that there appeared in me very early tokei 
superior genius. I was always an enemy to tri 
the playthings which my mptiier bestowed upo] 
I immediately broke, that I might discover the 
thod of their structure^ and the causes of their 
tions : of all the toys with which children arc 
lighted I valued only my coral, and as soon 
eould speak, asked, like Pieresc, innumerable c 
tions which the maids about me could not res* 
As I grew older I was more thoughtful and ser: 
find iast&^d of amusing myself with puerile d 
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sions, made collections of natural rarities, and never 
walked into the fields without bringing home stones 
of remarkable forms', Or insects of some uncommon 
species. 1 never entered an old house, from which 
I did not take away the painted glass, and often 
lamented that I was not one of that happy genera* 
tion who demolished the conrents and monasteries^ 
and broke windows by law. 

Being thus early possessed by a taste for solid 
knowledge, I passed my youth with very little dis. 
turbance from passions and appetites ; and having 
no pleasure in the company of boys and girls, who 
talked of playd, politicks, fashions, or love, I car- 
ried on my inquiries with incessant diligence, and 
had amassed more stones, mosses, and shells, than 
are to be found in many celebrated collections, at 
an age in which the greatest part of young men are 
studying under tutors, or endeavouring to recom- 
mend themselres to notice by their dress, their air^ 
and their levities. 

When I was two- and twenty years old, I be* 
csme, by the death of my father, possessed of a 
small estate in Iknd, with a very large sum of mo« 
ney in the publick funds, and must confess that I 
did not much lament him, for he was a man of mean 
parts, bent rather upon growing rich than wise. 
lie once fretted at the expense of only ten shillings, 
which he happened to overhear me offering for the 
sting of a hornet, though it was a cold moist sum* 
mer, in which very few hornets had been seen. He 
often recommended to me the study of physick, in 
whic**, ssud he, yon may at once gratify your cu« 
riosity after natural history, and increase your for* 
tone by benefiting mankind. I heard him, Mr. 
Rambler, with pity, and as there was no prospect 
of elevating a iUAd f ornzed to^rorel^ saffe£ed\um 
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to please himself with hoping that I should some 
time follow his advice. For you know thai there 
are men with whom, when they have once settled a 
notion in their heads, it is to yery little purpose to 
dispute. 

Being now left wholly to my own inclinations, I 
very soon enlarged the bounds of my curiosity, and 
contented myself no longer with such rarities as rc.^ 
quired only judgment and industry, and when once 
found, might be had for nothing. I now turned 
my thoughts to £xoticks and Antiques, and became 
so well known for my generous patronage of ingew 
nious men, that my levee was crowded with visi^ 
tants, some to see my museum, and others to in« 
crease its treasures, by selling me whatever they 
had brought from other countries. 

I had always a contempt for that narrowness of 
conception, which contents itself with cultivating 
some single corner of the field of science ; I took 
the whole region into my view, and wished it of yet 
greater extent. But no man's power can be equal 
to his will. I was forced to proceed by slow de- 
grees, and to purchase what chance or kindness 
happened to present. I did not however proceed 
without some design, or imitate the indiicretion of 
those who begin a thousand collections, and finish 
none. Having been always a lover of geography, 
I determined to collect the maps drawn in ,the rude 
and barbarous times, before any regular surveys, 
or just observations ; and have, at a great expense, 
brought together a volume, in which, perhaps, not 
a single country is laid down according to its true 
situation, and by which, he that desires to knovf 
thfd errors of the ancient geographers may be amply 
informed. 

But m/ ruling passion is patHotism : my chief 
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care lias been to procure the products of our own 
country ; and as Alfred received the tribute of the 
Welsh in wolves* heads, I allowed my tenants to 
pay their rents in butterflies, till I had exhausted 
tJie papilionaceous tribe. I then directed them to 
the pursuit of other animals, and obtained, by this 
easy method, most of the vgrubs and insects, which 
land, air, or water, can supply. 1 have three spe- 
d^ of earth-worms not known to the naturalists, 
have discovered a new ephemera, and can show four 
wasps that were taken torpid in tiicir winter quar- 
ters. I have, from my own ground, the longest 
blade of grass upon record, and once accepted, as 
a half year's rent for a field of wheat, an ear con- 
taining more grains than had been seen before upon 
a single stem. 

One of my tenants so much neglected his own in- 
terest, as to supply me, in a whole summer, with 
only two horse-tiies, and those of little more than 
the common size; and I was upon the brink of 
seizing for arrears, when his good fortune threw a 
white mole in his way, for which he was not only 
forgiven but rewarded. 

These, however, were petty acquisitions, and 
made at small expense; nor should I have ventured 
to rank myself among the virtuosi without better 
claims. 1 have suffered nothing worthy the regard 
of a wise man to escape my notice : I have ransacked 
the old and the new world, and been equally atten- 
tive to past ages and the present. For the illustra- 
tion of ancient history, I can show a marble, of 
which the inscription, though it is not now legible, 
appears, from some broken remains of the letters, 
to have been Tuscan, and therefore probably en- 
graved before the foundation of Home* I havQ twa 

fi2 
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declare a lale. I hare, while it Is ytt in my power, 
sent you a pebble^ picked up by Tavemier on the 
banks of the Ganges ; for which I desire no other 
recompence than that you will recommend my ca- 
talogue to the pubUck* 
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Nisi utile eH quod facias, stulta ut gloria. Pbxo» 

All useless science is an empty boast. 

X HE publication of the letter in my last paper has 
naturally led me to the consideration of that thirst 
after curiosities, which often draws contempt and 
ridicule upon itself, but which is perhaps no other* 
wise blamable, than as it wants those circumstantial 
recommendations which add lustre even to moral 
excellencies, and are absolutely necessary to the 
grace and beauty of indifferent actions. 

Learning confers so much superiority on those 
who possess- it, that they might probably lu|V9 
escaped all censure had they been able to agree 
among themselves; but as envy and competition 
have divided the republick of letters into factions, 
thoy have neglected the common interest ; each has 
called in foreign aid, and endeavoured to strengthen 
his own cause by the frown of power, the hiss of 
ignorance, and the clamour of popularity. They 
have all engaged in feuds, till by mutual hostilities 
they demolished those outwor)Ls which Tcneratioa 
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had raised for their security, and exposed themselves 
to barbarians, by whom every region of science is 
equally laid waste. 

Between men of different studies and professions, 
may l>e observed a constant reciprocation of re- 
proaches. - The collector of shells and stones de- 
rides the folly of him who pastes leaves and flowers 
upon paper, pleases himself with colours that are 
perceptibly fading, and amasses with care what can. 
not be preserved. The hunter of insects stands 
amazed that any man can waste his short time upon 
lifeless matter, while many tribes of animals yet 
want their history* Every one is inclined not only 
to promote his own study, but to exclude all others 
from regard, and having heated his imagination with 
some favourite pursuit, wonders that the rest of 
mankind are not seized with the same passion. 

There are, indeed, many subjects of study which 
seem but remotely allied to useful knowledge, and 
of little importance to happiness or virtue ; nor is it 
easy to forbear some sallies of merriment, or exprcs. 
sions of pity, when we see a man wrinkled with at- 
tention, and emaciated with solicitude, in the in- 
vestigation of questions, of which, without visible 
inconvenience, the world may expire in ignorance. 
Yet it is dangerous to discourage well-intended la- 
bours or innocent curiosity; for he who is employ- 
ed in searches, which by any deduction of conse- 
quences tend to the benefit of life, is surely latida- 
ble, in comparison of those who spend their time in 
counteracting happiness, *and filling the world with 
wrong and danger, confusion an'd remorse. 'No 
man can perform so little as not to have reason to 
congratulate himself on his merits, when he beholds 
the multitudes that live in total idleness, and have 
never jct endeavoured to be useful. 
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It is impossible to determine the limits of inquixyf 
or to foresee what consequences a new discovery 
maj'^ produce. He who suffers not his faculties to 
lie torpid, has a chanqc, whatever be his employ^ 
ment, qi doing good to his fellow-creatures, Th^ 
man that first ranged the woods in seargh of medici^ 
nal springs, or climbed the mountains for salutaiy 
plants, has undoubtedly merited the gratitude of 
posterity, how much soever his frequent miscarrU 
ages might excite the scorn of his contemporarieSf 
If what appears little be universally despised, no^ 
thing greater can be attained, for all that is gr^ 
was at first little, and rose to its present ]bulk by gra* 
dual accessions, and accumulated labours. 

Those who lay out time or money in assembling 
matter for contemplation, ere doubtless entitled tq 
some degree of respect, though in a flight of gaiety 
it be easy to ridicule their treasure, or in a fit of 
suUenness to des])isc it. A man who thinks only oi| 
the particular object before him, goes not away 
much illuminated by having enjoyed the privilege of 
handling the tooth of a shark, or the paw of a w hite 
bear ; yet there is nothing more worthy of admira-* 
tion to a philosophical eye than the structure of 
animals, by which they are qualified to support life 
in the elements or plimatis to which they are appro^ 
priated; and of all natural bodies it must be gene^ 
rally confessed, that they exhibit evidences of in- 
finite wisdo:n, bear their testimony to the supreme 
reason, and excite in the mind new raptures of gra^ 
titude. and new incentives tq piety. 

To colloct the productions of art, and example^ 
of mechanical science or manual ability, is unques- 
tionably useful, even when the things themselves 
^.re of small importance, because it is always advaut 
tagcous to kuQw how far the human pQwcrs )i^¥§ 
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proceeded, and how much experience has found to 
be within the reach of diligence. Idleness and timi« 
iiij often despair without being overcome, and for- 
bear attempts for fear of being defeated ; and we 
fnaj promote the invigoration of faint endeavours, 
by showing what has been already performed. It 
naj sometimes happen that the greatest efforts of 
ingenuity have been exerted in trifles ; yet the same 
piinciples* and expedients may be applied to more 
raloable purposes, and the movements, which put 
into action machines of no use but to raise the won- 
ier of ignorance, may be em])loyed to drain fens, 
)r manufacture metals, to assist the architect, or 
preserve the sailor. 

For the utensils, arms, or dresses of foreign na- 
tions, which make the greatest part of many col« 
lections, I have little regard, when they are valued 
3nly because they are foreign, and can suggest no 
improvement of our own practice. Yet they are 
lot ail equally useless, nor can it be always safely 
ietermined which should be rejected or retained: 
or they may sometimes unexpectedly contribute td 
he illustration of history, and to the knowledge of 
he natural commodities of the country, or of the 
;enins and customs of its inhabitants. 

Rarities there are of yet a lower rank, which owe 
heir worth merely to accident, and which can con- 
vey no information, nor satisfy any rational desiro. 
iuch are many fragnients of antiquity, as urns and 
)iece8 of pavement; and things held in veneration 
►nly for having been once the property of some 
minent person, as the armour of king Henry ; or 
or having been used on some remarkable occasion, 
s the lantern of Guy Faux. The loss or preserva- 
ion of these seems to be a thing indifferent, nor 
an I pcrceiye why the possession of them shou\^ 
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be coveted. Yet, perhaps, eyen this curiosity ii 
implanted by nature ; and, when I find Tnlly coiw 
fessing of himself, that he could not forbear at 
Athens to visit the walks and houses which the oU 
philosophers had frequented or inhabited, and re* 
collect the reverence which every nation, civil and - 
barbarous, has paid to the cround where merit hai I 
be^n buried^, 1 am afraid to declare against the 1 
general voice of mankind, and am inclmed to be« ' 
lieve, that this regard, which we involuntarily pay 
to the meanest relique of a man great and illustrious, 
is intended . as an incitement to labour, and an en* 
couragement to expect the same renown, if it be 
»Qught by the same virtues. 

The virtuoso therefore cannot be said to be whoI« , 
ly useless ; but perhaps he may be sometimes culp* 
able for confining himself to business below his g€k» ^ 
nius, and losing, in petty speculations, those houfl , 
by which, if he had spent them in nobler studies, h9 
might have given new light to the intellectual world* 
It is never without grief that I find a man capably 
of ratiocination or invention enlisting himself in thiii 
secondary class of learning ; for when he has once 
discovered a method of gratifying his desire of emi- 
nence by expense rather than by labour, and knowa 
the sweets of a life blest at once with the ease of 
idleness, and the reputation of knowledge, he witt 
not easily be brought to undergo again the toil of 
thinking, or leave his toys and trinkets for argut 
inents and principles ; arguments whiph require cir^ 
f;umspection and vigilance, and principles which can- 
jiot be obtained but by the drudgery of meditation, 
Jle will gladly shut himself up fqr ever with hia 

f See this sentiment illustrated by a most splendid passage 
in Dr. Johnson's " Journey to thp Western Islands/* Vol.VlItf 
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diells and metals, like the companions of Ulysses^ 
irbo, haying tasted the fruit of Lotos, would not, 
eren hy the hope of seeing their own country, be 
tempted again to the dangers of the sea. 



Whoso tastes* 



Insatiate riots in the sweet^ repasts ; 

Nor other home nor other care intendSf 

Bat qoits his boase> his coimtryi and his friends. 

Pops, 

Collections of this kind are of use to the learned^ 
as heaps of stones and piles of timber ai^e necessary 
to the architect. But to dig the quarry or to search 
the field, requires not much of any quality beyond 
Stiibborn perseverance; and though genius must 
often lie unactire without this humble assistance^ 
yet this can claim little praise, because erery maa 
can afford it. 

To mean understandings, it is sufficient honour 
to be numbered amongst the lowest labourers of 
learning; but diiTerent abilities must find ditferent 
tasks* To hew stone, would have been unworthy 
of Palladio; and to have rambled In search of shells 
and j9ower^ had but iU-suited with the capacity of 
Newton. 



\ , • 
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N'>84. SATURDAY, JANUARY 5, 1751. 



Cunaiuim fiieras wiofor, Ch a r i dem e> mearum, 

Et pueri cnstos, assiduusque comcs^ 
Jam mihi niorescunt tonsa sudaria barbuy 
Sed tibi non crevi; te luater villicus hoiTet: 

Te dispensator, te dotnus ipsa pavct. 
CorripU, observaSf quereris, suspiria ducis, 

£t vix afcrulis abstinet ira manum, MiBT* 

You rock*d my cradle, were my guide 

In youth, still tending at my side : 

But now, dear Sir, my beard is gronn» 

Still Tui a child to thee alone. 

Our steward, butler, cook, and all 

You fright, uay*e'en the Very wall; 

You pry, and frown, and growl, and chide, 

And scarce will lay the rod aside* F. Lewis^ 



TO THE RAMBLER. 



SIR, 



You seem in all your papers to be an enemy to 
tyranny, and to look with impartiality upon the 
world ; I shall therefore lay my case before yon, 
and hope by your decision to be set free from un- 
reasonable restraints, and enabled to justit^ myself 
against the accnsations which spite and peevishness 
produce against me. 

At the age of five years I lost my mother, and 

my father, being not qualified to superintend thd 

education of a girl, committed me to the care of 

his sister, who instructed me with the authority, 

and^ not to deny her what she may justly claim, 
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tith the afTection of a parent. She had not very 
elevated sentiments or extensive views, but her 
principles' were good, and her intentions pure; 
and, though some may practise more virtues, scarce 
any commit fewer faults. 

Under this good lady, I learned all the common 
rules of decent behaviour, and standing maxims of 
domestick prudence; and might have grovirn up by 
degrees to a country gentlewoman, without any 
thougiits of ranging beyond the neighbourhood, had 
not Flavia come down, last summer, to visit her re- 
lations in the next village. I was takcn^ of course, 
to compliment the stranger, and was, at the first 
sight, surprised at the unconcern with which she 
iiw herself gazed at by the company whom she had 
never known before; at the carelessness with which 
slie received compliments, and the readiness with 
which she returned them. I found she had some- 
thing which I perceived myself to want, and could 
not but wish to be like her, at once easy and offici- 
ous, attentive and unembarrassed. I went home, 
and for four days could think and talk of nothing 
but Miss Flavia ; though my aunt told me, that she 
was a forward slut, and thought herself wise b jfore 
ber time. 

In a little time she repaid my visit, and raised in 
mj heart a new confusion of love and admiration. 
I soon saw her again, and still found new charms 
in her air, conversation, and behaviour. . You, who 
bave perhaps seen the world, may have observed, 
that formality soon ceases between young persons. 
I know not how others are affected on such occa- 
sions, but I found myself irresistibly allured to friend- 
ihip and intimacy, by the familiar complaisance and 
airy gaiety of Flavia; so that in a few weeks 1 \ift- 
came her iitrouiit^^ Aud aU the tim^^'was '^^^^ 
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ivith mcy that she could gain from ceremony and 
Tisit. 

As she came often to me, she necessarily spent 
some hours with my aunt, to M'hom she paid great 
respect by low courtesies, snbmissiye compliance, 
and soft acquiescence ; but as I became gradually 
more accustomed to her manners, I discoTercd that 
her civility was general ; that there was a certain 
degree of deference shown by her to circumstance! 
and appearances ; that many went away flattered by 
her humility, whom she despised in her heart ; that ih» 
influence of far the greatest part of those with whom 
she conversed ceased with their presence ; and that 
sometimes she did not remember the names of them^ 
whom, without any intentional insincerity or false 
commendation, her habitual civility had sent away 
with very high thoughts of their own importance. - 

It was not long before I perceived, that my aunt*f 
opinion was not of much weight in Flavia's delibera« 
tions, and that she was looked upon by her as a 
woman of narrow sentiments, without knowledge of 
books, or observations on mankind. 1 had hitiieN 
to considered my aunt, as entitled by her wisdom 
and experience to the highest reverence, and could 
not forbear to wonder that any one so much youngcf 
should venture io suspect her of error, or ignorance; 
but my surprise was without uneiisiness, and bein^ 
now accustomed to think Flavia always in the right, 
1 readily learned from her to trust my own reason, 
and to believe it possible, that they who had lived 
longer might be mistaken. 

Flavia had read much, and used so often to con< 
verse on subjects of learning, that she put all the 
men in the country to flight, except the old parson, 
who declared himself much delighted with her com* 
}.^i'^4 becaasG the gave him opportunities to recol« 
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iect the studies of his younger jears, and, by some 
Dention of aacient story, had made him rub the dust 
off his Homer, .which had lain unregarded in his 
doset. With Homer, and a thousand other names 
fuiiliar to FlaTia, 1 had no acquaintance, but bc« 
gin, by comparing her accomplishments with my 
own, to repine at my education, and wish that f 
Wd not been so long confined to the company of 
tkose from whom nothing but housewifery was to be 
learned. I then set myself to peruse such books as 
Flaria recommended, and heard her opinion of their 
beauties and defects. I saw new worlds hourly burst- 
ing upon my mind, and was enraptured at the pros- 
pect of diversifying life with endless entertainment. 
The old lady finding that a large screen, which I 
kid undertaken to adorn with turkey-work agaiust 
winter, made rery slow advances, and that i had 
added in two mouths but three leaves to a flowered 
ifyron then in the fi*an)e, took the alarm, and with 
all the zeal of honest folly exclaimed af;ainst my now 
acquaintance, who had liiled mc with idle notions, 
and turned my head with books. But she had now 
lost her authority, for I began to fmd innumerable 
mistakes in her opinions, and improprieties in her 
language; and therefore thought myself no longer 
bound to pay much regard to one who knew little 
beyond her needle and her dairy, and who professed 
to Uiink that nothing more is required of a woman 
than to sec that the house is clean, and that the 
naids go to bed and rise at a certain hour. 

She seemed however to look upon Flavia as se- 
dncing me, and to imagine that when her influence 
was withdrawn, I should return to my allegiance ; 
ihe therefore contented herself with remote hints, 
and gentle admonitions, intermixed with sage histo- 
ric* of the miticarrjages of wit, and disappoiattaexiU 

u2 
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of pridcf. But since she has found, that though F\m^ 
via is departed, I still persist in my new scheme, 8h# 
has at length lost her piatience, she snatches my 
book out of my hand, tears my paper if she findi 
me writing, burns Flavia's letters before my fao0 
when she can seize them, and threatens to lock 100 
up, and to complain to my father of my perverse* 
ness. If women, she says, would but know thdr 
duty and their interest, they would be careful to 
acquaint themselves with family affairs, and many t 
penny might be saved ; for while the mistress of the 
house is scribbling and reading, servants are junketi 
ing, and linen is wearing out. She then takes me 
round the rooms, shows me the worked hangingi| 
and chairs of tent-stitch, and asks whether all thii 
was done with a pen and a book ? 

I cannot deny that I sometimes laugh and some* 
times am sullen ; but she has not delicacy enough 
to be much moved either with my mirth or my 
gloom, if she did not think the interest of the fa^ 
mily endangered by this change of my manners. 
She had for some years marked out young Mr« 
Surly, an heir in the neighbourhood, remarkablf 
for his love of fighting-cocks, as an advantageoiii 
match ; and was extremely pleased with the civili* 
ties which he used to pay me, till under Flavia'i 
tuition I learned to talk of subjects which he could 
not understand. This, she says, is the. conse- 
quence of female study; girls grow too wise to bi 
advised, and too stubborn to be commanded ; bol 
she is resolved to try who shall govern, and will 
thwart my humour till she breaks my spirit. 

These menaces, Mr. Ilanibler, sometimes mak< 
me quite angry ; for I have been sixteen these te\ 
weeks, and think myself exempted from the doml 
mon of a governess, who has no pretensions tQ moT\ 
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r knowledge than myself. I am resolved, 
am as tall and as wise as other women, to bo 
er treated like a girl. Miss Flavia has of* 
: me, that ladies of my age go to assemblies 
tes, withoat their mothers and their aunts ; 
ihercfore, from this time, leave asking ad« 
d refase to give accounts. I wish you would 
e tim« at i^hicb young ladies may judge for 
ves, which I am sure you cannot but think 
:o begin before sixteen ; if you are inclined 
' it longer^ I shall have very little regard to 
linion. 

nnt often tells me of the advantages of cr^ 
;, and of the deference due to seniority ; and 
3, and all the antiquated part of the world, 
the unreserved obedience which they paid to 
mand of their parents, and the undoubting 
ice with which they listened to their pre- 
af the terrors which they felt at a frown, 

humility with which, they supplicated for. 

whenever they had offended. I cannot but 
lat this boast is too general to be true, and 

young and the old were always at variance. 

however, told my aunt, that I will mend 
ir she will prove to be wrong ; but she re- 
it she has reasons of her own, and that she 
to live in an age when girls have the impu^ 
> ask for proofs. 

once again, Mr. Rambler, to know whe- 
n not as wise as my aunt, and whether, when 
3umes to check me as a baby, I may not 
p a spirit and return her insolence ? J shall 
ceed to extremities without your advice, 

therefore impatiently expected by 

Myrtii<i.4» 
Remember I am past sixteen. 

If J 
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N»84. TUESDAY, JANUARYS, 1751. 



Ciia $i toJlas periere Cupidinis arcus 

Contemptitquejacent, et sine lucefaca, OvJ 

At busy hearts in vain Love's arrows flj ; 
Dim*d, scom*d, and impotent, his torches lie. 

Many writers of eminence in physick have laid o\ 
their diligence upon the consideration of those dii 
tempers to which* men are exposed by particula 
states of life, and very learned treatises have beei 
produced upon the maladies of the camp, the sea 
and the mines. There are, indeed, few employ 
ments which a man accustomed to anatomical in 
quiries, and medical refmements, would not fine 
reasons for declining as dangerous to health, di( 
not his learning or experience inform him, that al- 
most every occupation, however inconvenient o\ 
formidable, is happier and safer than a life of sloth. 
The necessity of action is not only demonstrabli 
from the fabrick of the body, but evident from ob- 
servation of the universal practice of mankind, who. 
for the preservation of health, in those whose rank 
or wealth exempts them from the necessity of lucra- 
tive labour, have invented sports and diversions^ 
though not of equal use to the world with manna 
trades^ yet of equal fatigue to those who practiw 
them, and differing only from the drudgery of tin 
husbandman or manufacturer, as they are acts 
choice, and therefore performed without the pain 
ful sms^ of compulsion* The huutsma>a rises Q9if\J 
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is his game through ''all the dangers and ob« 
ons of the chace, swims rivers, and scales 
ices, till he returns home no less harassed 
he soldier, and has perhaps sometimes in« 
. as great hazard of wounds or death : yet he 
3 motive to* incite, his ardour ; he is neither 
t to the commands of a general, nor dreads 
malties for neglect and disobedience ; he has 
r profit nor honour to expect from his perils 
s conquests, but toils without the hope of mu« 
cirick garlands, and must content himself with 
aise of his tenants and companions. 

such is the constiturion of man, that labour 
e styled its own reward ; nor will any exter* 
:itements be requisite, if it be considered how 

happiness is gained, and how much misery 
d, by frequent and violent agitation of the 

e is the most that can be hoped from a seden« 

md unactive habit; ease, a neutral state be- 

pain and pleasure. The dance of spirits, the 

of* vigour, readiness of enterprize, and de« 

of fatigue, are reserved for him that braces 

rves, and hardens his* fibres, that keeps his 

pliant with motion, and by frequent exposure 

3s his frame against the common accidents of 

nd heat. 
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grow gradnally languid ; that, as their Tigoiir fails, 
obstructions are generated ; and that from obstruc- 
tions proceed most of those pains ^hich wear us 
away slowly with periodic^ii tortures, and which) 
though they sometimes suiter life to be long, con^ 
demn it to be useless, chain us down to the couch 
of misery, and mock us with the hopes of de^ith. 

Exercise cannot secure us from that dissolution 
to which we arc decreeil; but, while the soul and 
body continue united, it can make the association 
pleasing, and give probable hopes that they shall 
be disjoined by an easy separation. It was a prin« 
ciple among the ancients, that acute diseases are 
from heaTcn, and chronical from ourselves; the 
dart of death indeed falls from heaven, but we poi* 
son it by our own misconduct : to die is the fate ot 
man, but to die with lingering anguish is generally 
his folly*. 

It is necessary to that perfection of which our 
present state is capable, that the muid and body 
should both be kept in action ; that neither the fa* 
culties of the one nor of the other be suffered to 
grow lax or torpid fox want of use; that neither 
health be purchased by voluntary submission to 
ignorance, nor knowledge cultivated at the expense 
of that health, which must enable it either to gife 
pleasure to its possessor, or assistance to othenu 
it is too frequently the pride of students to despise 
tliose amusements and recreations, which give to the 
rest of mankind strength of limbs and cheerfulness 
of heart. Solitude and contemplation are indeed 
seldom consistent with such skill in common exer« 

* This passage was once strangely supposed by some readers 
to recommend suicide/ instead of ein*cuc, which is surely the 
more obvious moaning; See, however, a letter from Dr. JoBif* 
SON on riie ^iubject, iu Boswcll's Life» vol. iv. p. 16!U Ci 
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clses or sports as is necessary to make them practised 
with delight, and no man is willing to do that of 
wMch the necessity is not pressing and immediate, 
vheQ he knows that his awkwardness most make 
Umridicoloas. 

Lujiere (lui nescitt cam^trihu ahstmet armis, 

Jndoctusque piliB, discivCt trochive quiescit, 

Ne spissa ritum toUant impune corona. Hob. 

He that* s un^ful will not toss a ball. 

Nor run, nfor wrestle, for he fears the fall ; 

He jastly fears to meet deserv'd disgrace. 

And that the ring will hiss the baffled ass. Crssch. 

Thas the man of learning is often resigned, al- 
most by his own consent, to languor and pain; and 
vbile ip the prosecution of his studies he sutTers the 
veariness of labour, is subject by his course of life 
to the maladies of idleness. 

It was, perhaps, from the observation of this 
ttischieyous omission in those who are employed 
dbout intellectual objects, that Locke has, in his 
St/stem of Education^ urged the necessity of a trade 
to men of all raiiks and professions, that when the 
mind is weary with its proper task, it may be re- 
laxed by a slighter attention to some mechanical 
operation; and that while the vital functions are 
resuscitated and awakened by vigorous motion, the 
onderstanding may be restrained from that vagrance 
and dissipation by which it relieves itself after a 
long intenseness of thought, unless some allurement 
be presented that may engage application without 
anxiety. 

There is so little reason for expecting frequent . 
conformity to LfOcke'i precept, that it is not neces* 
lary to inquire whether the practice of mechanical 
$tt^ might not gire occasion to petty emulation^ ^Ok^ .JM 
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N»86. SATURDAY, JANUARY 12, 17fil. 



Legitimumque sowum digitis callemus et oure. « Hos 

By fingers, or by ear, we numbers scan. 

ElphinstoK 

One of the ancients has obsenred, that the burtbec 
of goyemment is Incrieased upon princes by the i^ir* 
tues of their immediate predecessors. It is, indeed* 
always dangerous to be placed in a state of ua- 
EToidable comparison with excellence, and tbi 
danger is still greater when that excellence is conse- 
crated by death ; when envy and interest cease tc 
act against it, and those passions by which it was at 
first Yilified and opposed, now stand in its defence^ 
and turn their Yehemence against honest emula^ 
tion. 

He that succeeds a celebrated writer, has the sami 
dif&culties to encounter ; he stands under the shad€ 
of exalted merit, and is hindered from rising to hil 
natural height, by the interception of those beaotf 
which should invigorate and quicken him. He ap« 
plies to that attention which is already engaged, and 
unwilling to be drawn off from certain satisfaction; 
orperhaps to an attention already wearied, and not 
to be recalled to the same object. 

One of the old poets congratulates himself tba 
he has the untrodden regions of Parnassus befori 
him, and that his garland will be gathered froi 
pian tattoos which no writer had yet culled. £v 
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the imitator treads a beaten -walk, and with all lii# 
^gence can only hope to find a few flowers or 
hranches untouched by his predecessor, the refuse 
of contempt, or the omissions of negligence. Tho 
Macedonian conqueror, when he was once invited 
to hear a man that sung like a nightingale, replied 
with contempt, ^^ that he had heard the nightin. 
gale herself;" and the same treatment must every 
man expect, whose praise is, that he imitates 
toother. 

Yet, in the midst of these discouraging reflec« 
tions, I am about to offer to my reader some obser* 
vations upon Paradise Lostj and hope, that, how- 
ever I may fall below the illustrious writer who has 
so long dictated to the commonwealth of learning, 
my attempt may not be wholly useless. There are, 
in every age, new errors to be rectified, and new 
prejudices ,to be opposed. False taste is always 
basy to mislead those that are entering upon the 
regions of learning; and the traveller, uncertain 
of his way, and forsaken by the sun, will be pleased 
to see a fainter orb arise on the horizon, that may 
rescue him from total darkness, though with weak 
and borrowed lustre. 

Addison, though he has considered this poem un- 
der most of the general topicks of criticism, has 
barely touched upon the versification; not pro- 
bably because he thought the art of numbers un- 
worthy of his notice, for he knew with what mi- 
nute attention the ancient criticks considered the 
disposition of syllables, and had himself given hopes 
of some metrical observations upon the great Ro- 
man poet; but being the first who undertook to 
display the beauties, and point out the defects of 
Milton, he had many objects at once before \\\m, 
and psissed wlUingly over thosG which Yrcrc mo^t 



_, wo 
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harrcu of ideas^ and required labour^ rather th: 

Vet Yorsification, or the art of modulatiiig 1 
uumhurSi h indispensably necessary to a po( 
Kvery other power by which the understanding 
^lightened, or the imagination enchanted, may ] 
ex«rei»ed in prose. But the poet has this pecuii; 
tuperiority, that to all the powers which the pe 
fection of every other composition can require, 
adds the faculty of-joining musick with reason, ai 
of acting at once upon the senses and the passior 
I suppose there are few who do not feel themsely 
touched by poetical melody, and who will not co 
fess that they are more or less moved by the sai 
thoughts, as they are conveyed by different sound 
and more affected by the same words in ontf ord 
than in another. The perception of harmony is i 
deed conferred upon men in degrees very unequa 
but there are none who do not perceive it, or 
whom a regular series of proportionate sounds ca 
not give delight. 

In treatiug on the versification of Milton I a 
desirous to be genoraily understood, and slii 
therefore studiously decline the dialect of gramni 
riaas; though, indeed, it is always difficult, a: 
sometimes scarcely possibfe, to deliver the prece] 
of an art, without the terms by which the pecuii 
ideas of that art are expressed, and which had r 
been invented but because the 1 nguage already 
use was insufficient. If, therefore, 1 shall son 
times seem obscure, it may be imputed to this i 
luntary interdiction, and to a desire of avoid] 
that offence which is always given by unosi 
words. 

The heroick measure of the English langus 

\y be properly considered as pure or mixed* 
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^ pure %rh«n (he accent rests upon every second syU 
labJe through the ivholc line* 

N 

Courage uncertain dangers may ahate* 

But wh6 can bear th' approach of certain fate ? 

Here Love his golden shaAs employ s, here lighta 
His c6nstant lamp, and wives his purple wings, 
Beigns here, and revels ; not in the bought smile 
Of harlots, jdvciessj j6yless» ^lend^ar'd. JUiltok* 

Th« accent may be observed, in the second lino of 
I^yden, and the second and fourth of Milton^ to 
Kpose upon every second syllable. 

The repetition of this sound or percussion at 
^nal times, is the most complete harmony of w])icli 
* single verse is capable, and should therefore be 
exactly kept in distichs, and generally in the last 
line of a paragraph, that the car may rest without 
My sense of imperfection. 

Biif, to preserve the series of sonnds nn transposed 
w a long composition, is not only very difficult, 
but tiresome and disgusting ; for ve are soon Mcari* 
€d with the perpetual recurrence of the same ca- 
dence. Necessity has therefore enforced the mixed 
IJ^casure, in which some variation of the accents is 
allowed: this, though it always injures the liar- 
roony of the line, considered by itself, yet com- 
pensates the loss by relieving us from the continual 
tyranny of the same sound, and makes us more 
sensible of the harmony of the pure measure. 

Of these mixed numbers every poet aftbrds us in. 
nnmerable instances, and Milton seldom has tea 
Jure lines together, as will appear if any of his pa- 
ragraphs be read with attention merely to the mu« 
Kick. ^ 
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^ 4l«iK tki^y lodge arriv*d, both stood* 

^ ,1^ :*** wadw ^oth sky, air, earth, and heav 
-Ji*M^^ v*«« beheld; the moon's resplendent glotx 
,0^ «Nr»> «w^ • tf^^u, also modest the night, 
\Shk^< ^waipotcnt ! and thou the day, 
^^J^ «r iu our appointed work employ*d 
^%^ iuwh'd, happy in our mutual help, 
^ «i»tii(ii hWt the crown of all our bliu 
vV4Mtt*d by thee ; and this delicious place, 
yW II* loo large ; where thy abundance wants 
H^iakeri, and uncrop*d falls to the ground ; 
Itttt thou bast promis'd from us two a race 
'l\i fill the earth, who shall with us extol 
t^y goodness infinite, both when we wake, 
Auid when we seek, as now, thy gilt of sleep* 

In this passage it will be at first observe 
%\\ the lines are not equally harmonious, an 
a nearer examination it will be found that o 
fifth and ninth lines are regular, and the r 
more or less licentious with respect to the 
In some the accent is equally upon two sj 
tog*ether, and in both strong. As 

Thus at their shady lodge arriv'd, both ttood. 

Both tuni'd, and under open sky ador'd 

The God that made both sky, air, earth, and hea 

In others the accent is equally upon two sy 
|)ut upon both weak. 



•a race 



To fill the earth, who shall with jis extol 
Thy goodness infinite, both when we wake, 
And when we seek, as now, Uiy gift of sleep. 

-^ ^.i the first pair jf syllables the accent may 
^iLfrom the rigour of exactness, without any u 
Ibg dmiOMtiQJx. q( han4ony, as may bi ol 
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m the lines already cited^ and more remarkably 
II thisy 



- Thon also nad'st the night, 
Haker omnipotent ! and tliou tbc day. 

But, excepting in the first pair of syllables, which 
ttay be considered as arbitrary, a poet who, not 
ItaThig the inyention or knowledge of Milton, has 
more need to allnre his audience by musical ca. 
fences, shonid seldom suiTer more than one abber* 
ration from the rule in any single Terse. 

There are two lines in this passage more remark* 
iUy anharmonious : 



This delicious place, 



Tor us too large ; where thy abundance wants 
Partakers, and uncrop*d filh to the ground. 

Here the third pair of syllables in the first, and 
fourth pair in the second verse, ha?e their accents 
retrograde or inverted; the first syllable being 
strong or acute, and the second weak. The detri- 
ment which the measure suffers by this inversion of 
the accents is sometimes less perceptible, when the 
verses are carried one into another, but is remark- 
ably striking in this place, where the vicious verse 
concludes a period, and is yet more offensive in 
rhyme, when we regularly attend to the flow of 
every single line. This will appear by reading a 
couplet in which Cowley, an author not sufficiently 
studious of harmony, has committed the same fault. 



liis harmless life 



I>oes with substantial blessedness abound. 
And the soft wuigs of peace cover him round. 

in these the law of metre is very grossly violated by 
mingling combinations of sound directly op^osvVft *■ 

j3 
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each other, as Milton exj^resses in his sonnet, bj 
committing short and long, and setting one part ot 
the measure at variance with the rest. The an« 
cients, who had a language more capable of yarieiy 
than ours, had two kinds of verse, the lambickf 
consisting of short and long syllables alternatelj, 
from which our heroick measure is derived, and tha 
Trochaickj consisting in a like alternation of long 
and short. These were considered as opposites^ 
and conveyed the contrary images of speed aiAl 
slowness ; to confound them, therefore, as in these 
lines, is to deviate from the established practice. 
But where the senses are to judge, authority is not 
necessary, the ear is sufficient to detect dissonance, 
nor should I have sought auxiliaries on such an ocm 
casion against any name but that of Miltpn. 



y- S7. TUESDAY, JANUARY 15, 1751. 



JnviduSt iracunduSi iners, vinosus, amator, 
]Nemo adeoferus est, ut non mitesccre possit. 
Si modo cuUura patientem commodet awrmm Hos* 

The slave to envy, anger, wine, or love. 

The wretch of sloth, its excellence shall prove; 

Fierceness itself shall hear its rage away. 

When list'mng calmly to th' instructive lay« FaANCXS* 

jLhat few things are so liberally bestowed, or 
squandered with so little effect, as good advice, has 
been generally observed ; and many sage positions 
J^are beca advanced concerning the reasons of thii 
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complaint, and the means of remoTing it. It li 
indeed an important and noble inquiry, for little 
would be wanting to the happiness of life, if every 
man conld conform to the right as soon as he was 
ihown it. 

This perverse neglect of the most salutary pre- 
oepts, and stubborn resistance of the most pathetick 
persnasion, is usually imputed to him by whom the 
counsel is receiyed, and we often hear it mentioned 
as a sign of hopeless depraTity, that though good 
^fice was given, it has wrought no reformation. 

Others, who imagine themselves to have quicker 
sagacity and deeper penetration, have found out 
tbat the incfficacy of advice is usually the fault of 
^ counsellor, and rules have been laid down, by 
which this important duty may be successfully per* 
foi|ied: We are directed by what tokens to dis. 
(oirer the favourable moment at which the heart is 
'^posed for the operation of truth and reason, with 
what address to administer, and with what vehicles 
to disguise the cailuirticks of the soul. 

But, notwithstanding this specious expedient, we 
find the world yet in the same state : advice is still 
given, but still received with disgust ; nor has it ap- 
peared that the bitterness of the medicine has been 
}'ct abated, or its power increased, by any methods 
of preparing it. 

If we consider the manner in which those who 
assume the office of directing the conduct of others 
execute their undertaking, it will not be very won- 
derful that their labours, however zealous or affec- 
tionate, are frequently useless. For what is the 
advice that is commonly given? A few general 
maxims, enforced with vehemence and inculcate^ 
irith importunity, but failing for want of particular 
reference and immediate applicatioUf 
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It IS not often that any man can have so mad 
knowledge of another, as is necessary to make in- 
struction useful. We are sometimes not ours^rei 
conscious of the original motives of our actions, and 
when we know them, our first care is to hide them 
from the sight of others, and often from those mosi 
diligently, whose superiority either of power or un- 
derstanding may entitle them to inspect oar Htcs \ 
it is therefore very probable that he who endeavoan 
the cure of our intellectual maladies, mistakes theii 
cause; and that his prescriptions avail nothing, be- 
cause he knows not which of the passions or deairei 
is vitiated. 

Advice, as it always gives a temporary appear- 
ance of superiority, can never be very gratefdj 
even when it is most necessary or most judicious^ 
But for the same reason every one is eager t4Biit- 
struct his neighbours. To be wise or to be virtu- 
ous, is to buy dignity and importance at a higl 
price ; but when nothing is necessary to elevatioi 
but detection of the follies or the faults of others 
no man is so insensible to the voice of fame as t< 
linger on the ground. 

' ■ Tentanda via est, qiia me quoque passim 

Tollere humo, victorque vinm volitarc per oj-cu Vxiii 

New ways I must attempt, my groveling name 

To raise aloft, and wing my flight to iame. Dryoei* 

Vanity is so frequently the apparent motive o 
advice, that we, for the most part, summon oix 
powers to oppose it without any very accurate in 
quiry whether it is right. It is sufHcient that an 
*^ther is growing great in his own eyes, at our e]i 
ise, and assumes authority over us without od 
\ission ; for many would contentedly suil'er tis 




I. 
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consequences of their oivn mistakes, rather ih^in 
lb insolence of him nrho triumphs as their de- 
liierer. 

It is, indeed, seldom found that any adTartaf;^! 
are enjoyed widi that moderation vhich the uncer- 
tainty of all human good so powerfully enlorccs ; 
and therefore the adviser may justly suspect, that 
k has inflamed the opposition which he laments by 
arrogance and superciliousness. He may suspect, 
hnt needs not hastily to condemn himself, for ho 
can rarely be certain that the softest language or 
most humble diffidence would have escaped resent* 
ment; since scarcely any degree of circumspection 
can prevent or obviate the rage with which the 
dothful, the impotent, and the unsuccessful, vent 
tfadr discontent upon those that excel them. Mo« 
desty itself, if it is praised, will be envied; and 
there are minds so impatient of inferiority, that 
thdr gratitude is a species of revenge, and they rc- 
tnm benefits, not because recompence is a pleasure^ 
bat because obligation is a pain. 

The number of those whom the love of themselves 
has thus far corrupted, is perhaps not great ; but 
there are few so free from vanity, as not to dictate 
to those who will hear their instructions with a visi- 
ble sense of their own beneficence ; and few to whom 
it is not unpleasing to receive documents, however 
tenderly and cautiously delivered, or who are not 
willing to raise themselves from pupilage, by dis- 
puting the propositions of their teacher. 

It was the maxim, I think, of Alphonsns of Ar- 
ragon, that dead counsellors arc safest, 'J'he grave 
puts an end to flattery and artifice, and the informa- 
tion that we receive from books is pure from in- 
terest, fear, or ambition. Dead counsellors arn 
likewise most instructive; because they ate ^^&^\^ 
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^^^^^ vidk reference. We are not 
'^^'J '"ail^^tfwe th»t man wiser than onrsel 
'^''^^Jj^j^ alSitiet we may receive adyonb 

^rlL«r «W Awf* ®^ rivalry or opposition, 
"^"* the light of his experience, with 

^ H by flashes of insolence. 

ffc, j^iW^itation of books, whether of dea^ 

' rs, many temptations to petulance ; 

which occar in oral conferences. 

An aathor cannot obtrade his service 

can be often suspected of any malign 

to insult his readers with his knowledgi 

Yet so prevalent is the habit of compai 

with others, while they remain within 

9f our passions, that books are seldom i 

complete impartiality, but by those from wl 

writer is placed at sudi a distance that his lifl 

is indi^rent. 

We see .that volumes may be perused, and per« 

iiitt attention, to little effect; and that maxim 

prudence, or principles of virtue, may be treasi 

In the memory without influencing the conduct. 

^IIm numbers tiiat pass their lives among books, i 

§gw read to be made wiser or better, apply any 

iM)ral reproof of vice to themselves, or try their < 

0ftnncrs by axioms of justice. They purpose ei 

to consume those hours for which they can find 

^ther amusement, to gain or preserve that res] 

which learning has always obtained ; or to gra 

their curiosity with knowledge, which, like t 

«ures buried and forgotten, is of no use to other 

themselves. 

'^ The preacher (says a French author) i 

^^^ittfpend an hour in explaining and enforcing a ] 

^pt of religion, without feeling any impress 

In his own performance^ becaui>e he may h 
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^ no furtlier design than to fill up his honr." A 
student may easily exhaust his life in comparing di- 
vines and moralists, without any practical regard to 
■orality or religion; he may be learning not to live, 
hnt to reason ; he may vegard only the elegance of 
style, justness of argument, and accuracy of me- 
thod; and may enable himself to criticise with judg- 
ment, and dispute with subtilty, while the chief use 
•f his Tolumes is unthought of, his mind b uoafiect- 
cdy and his life is unreformed. 

But though truth and yirtue are thus frequently 
defeated by pride, obstinacy, or folly, we are not 
allowed to desert them ; for whoever can furnish 
arms which they hitherto have not employed, may 
oiable them to gain some hearts which would have 
Rsuted any other method of attack. Erery man 
ef genius has some arts of fixing the attention pecn- 
Ear to himself, by which, honestly exerted, he may 
benefit mankind; for the arguments for purity of 
life fail of their due influence, not because they 
bare been considered and confuted, but because 
they have been passed oxer without consideration. 
To the position of Tully, that if Virtue could bc^ 
iren, she must be loved, may be added, that if 
Truth cottld be heardj she must be obeyed. 
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Cum tahulis animum censoris sumet hanesti : 
Audebit qiuecunque minus splendoris luibebunU 
Aut sine pondere erunt, et honor e indignaferentur. 
Verba movere loco, guamvis invito recedant, 
Et versentur adhuc intra penetralia VesUe, 

But he that hath ^ curious piece designM, 
When he begins must take a censor's mind* 
Severe and honest ; and what words appear 
Too hght and trivial, or too weak to bear 
The weighty sense, nor worth the reader's care. 
Shake off, tho' stubborn, they are loth to move, 
And tho' we fancy, dearly tho* we love, C 

** There is no reputation for genius," says 
tilian^ ^' to be gained by writing on things, ^ 
^' however necessary, have little splendor or 
^* The height of a building attracts the ey> 
*' the foundations lie without regard. Ye< 
*^ there is not any way to the top of scienc 
*' from the lowest parts, I shall think nothi 
^* connected with the art of oratory, which 1 
*^ wants cannot be an orator.'* 

Confirmed and animated by this illustrioi 

cedent, I shall continue my inquiries into ]\1 

art of versification. Since, however minute t 

ployment may appear, of analysing lines in 

^„J^les, and whatever ridicule may be incurre 

^\mn deliberation upon accents and pause 

Yin that without this petty knowledge i 

De a poet; and that from the proper disj: 
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of single sounds results that harmony that adds force 
to reason, and gives grace to sublimity; that 
shackles attention, and governs passions. 

That verse may be melodious and pleasing, it is 
lecessary, not only that the words be so ranged as 
tiiatthe accent may fall on its proper place, bnt that 
the syllables themselves be so chosen as to flow 
imoothly into one another. ' This is to be effected 
hy a proportionate mixture of vowels and conso* 
Bants, and by tempering the mute consonants with 
hquids and semivowels. The Hebrew gramma- 
rians have observed, that it is impossible to pro- 
DonDcc two consonants without the interxention of 
a rowel, or without some emission of the breath 
between one and the other ; this is longer and more 
perceptible, as the sounds of the consonants are 
Ip» harmonically conjoined, and, by consequence^ 
the flow of the Terse is longer interrupted. 

It is pronounced by Dryden, that a line of mono- 
syllables is almost always harsh. This, with regard 
to our language, is evidently tme, not because mo- 
nosyllables cannot compose harmony, but because 
our monosyllables being of Teutonick original, or 
formed by contraction, commonly begin and end 
with consonants, as, 



Every lower faculty 



Of tense, uherehy they hear, see, smelt, touch, tatti. 

The difference of harmony arising principally 
from the collocation of vowels and consonants, will 
be sufficiently conceived by attending to the foUow- 
iag passages : 

Immortal Amarant there grows 

And flo>v*rs aloft, shading the fount of life, 
Aud where the river of bJi&j through midst of ht4>r*a 
kolts dtr !EfysianJiQw*fS hei' atabtr streamy 
roL V, K 



I 
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With these that nerer fiide, the spirits elect 
Bwd tktir resplendtnt kckt mwreaUCd «ti/i beamu 

The same oomparison that I propose to be made 
between the fourth and sixth verses of this passage, 
may be repeated between the last lines of the foL-* 
lowing quotations : 



-Under foot the TioIet» 



Crocus, and hyacintht with rich in-lay 
Bnider^d the ground, mort coUur'd thoji with sUme 
Of costliest emblem. 



• Here in close recess 



With flowers, garlands, and sweet-smelling herbs> 
Espoused Eve first deck'd her nuptial bed ; 
And heav'Hly choin the kymenetm tUHg% 

Milton^ whose ear had been accustomed, iiot 
only to the musick of the ancient tongues, which, 
faowtver vitiated by our pronunciation? excel all 
that are now in use, but to the softness of the Ita- 
lian, the most mellifluous of all modem poetry, 
seems fully convinced of the unfitness of our Ian* 
guage for smooth versiflcadon, and is therefore 
pleased with an opportunity of calling in a softer 
word to his assistance : for this reason, and I be- 
licve for this only, he sometimes indulges himself 
in a long scries of proper names, and introduces 
them where they add little but musick to bis poem. 



'The richer seat 



OtAtabalipa, and yet unspoiPd 
Guiana, whose great city Gerion's sent 
Call El Dorado. 

The moon ^The Tuscan artist views 

At erening, from the top of Fesole 
Or in Valdamo, to descry new iaadi 
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He ha« indeed been more attentiTe to his sylla* 
bles than to his accents, and does not ot'ten ottend 
I hy coilisioQS of coiisonaats, or openings of ToweU 
opon each other, at least not more often than other 
writer j who have had less important or complicatecl 
iabject» to take off their care frcnn the cadence of 
their lines. 

The great peculiarity of Milton's Tersification^ 
compared with that of later poets, is the elision of 
OQc TOW el before another, or the suppression of th^ 
last s)' liable of a word ending with a yowel; when 
a Towel begins the following word* As 



Knowledge 



Oppresses else with surfeit, and soon tama 
W'lsdom to foWy, as iiodriiJuuent to wind* 



>*€ 



This licence, though now disused in English 
poetry, was practised by our old writers, and is al- 
lowed in many other languages ancient and modern ^ 
and therefore the cri ticks on Parudise Lost haye, 
without much deliberation, commended Milton for 
continuing it*. But one language cannot commu- 
nicate its rules to another. We have already tried 
and rejected the hexameter of the ancients, the 
double close of the Italians, and the alexandrine of 
the French; and the elision of .Towels, however 
graceful it may seem to othor nations, may be very 
unsuitable to the genius of the English tongue. 

There is reason to believe that we have negligent- 
1)' lost part of our vowels, and that the silent c, 

• In the oriijinal Hamblcr, in folio, our author's opinion ap- 
p'-nrs (UtFerent, and is thus expressed ; — " This lictuce, though 
ui iiiuovatton in English poclry, is yet allowed in luauy other 
lanmiauics ancient and niodoni, aiul tlierefore the criticks oi\ 
Paradise Lost have, without much' dcJibcrjjliou, commeudv:^ 
MiliQu for miToducin^ iu" C. 

HZ 
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gigfflion added to most of our mono- 

at 0Dce Tocal. By this detruncation of 

. oiir langaage is oyerstocked with 

^_. aid it is more necessary to add vowdi 

T^nhig of wordS) than to cut them ot 

•JLjill ^iffefore seems to have somewhat mis. 

.^If^patore of our language, of which the chiei 
ii rtfgodness and asperity, and has left oui 
^g^pmces yet harsher. But his elisions an 



all eqo^^'y *^ ^® censured ; in some syllable! 
*~V ^y be allowed, and perhaps in a few may h< 
23* imitate* The abscission of a vowel is un. 
*fSrtdly vicious when it is strongly sounded, anc 
""l^ wiih its associate consonant, a full and au 
jfruyllable. 



-What he gives. 



Sjiritual) may to purest spirits be found, 
ingrateful food, and food alike these pur« 
Xntelligential substances require. 

Fruits, Hesperian fables true. 

If true, here only, and of delicious taste. 

Evening now approacli'd. 



For we have also our evening and our morn. 

Of guests he makes them slaves. 
Inhospitably, and kills their infant males/ 

And vital Virtue infus'd, and vital warmth 
Throughout the fluid mass. 

God made thee of choice his own, and of his own 
To serve him. 

I believft every reader will agree, that in all tho^ 
^^ ^llpSj though not equally in all, the music- 
^red, and in some the meaning obscure 
nre other lines in which the vowel is cut o - 



bat it is so faintiy pronounced in common speech^ 
that the loss of it in poetry is scarcely perceiTcd ; 
and therefore such compliance with the measure 
Biay be allowed. 

-Nature breeds 



Perverse, all monstrous, all prodigious things 
Abo(uina6/e, inutteraMe ; and worse 
Thau fables yet have feigii*d— — 



From the shore 



They view'd the vast imniensurafr/e abyss* 
Impenetra6/c, impuPd with circling fire. 
Tq none communica6ie iu earth or heav*iu 

Yet even these contractions increase the rough* 
1I6SS of a language too rough already ; and though 
In long poems they may be sometimes suffered, it 
ncter can be faulty to forbear them. 

Milton frequently uses iu his poems the hyper- 
metrical or redundant line of eleven syllables. 



Thus h shall befal 



Him who to worth iu woman over-trusting 
. . Lets her will rule. 

I also err'd in over-much admiring* 

Verses of this kind occur almost in every page ; 
hot, though they are not uii pleasing or dissonant^ 
tiiey ought not to be admitted into heroick poetry, 
rince the narrow limits of our language allow us 
no other distinction of epick and tragick measures, 
than is afforded by the liberty of changing at will 
the terminations of the dramatick lines, and bring- 
mg them by that relaxation of metrical rigour nearer 
ti prose. 



MS 
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Dulce est desipere in loco. Hot* 

Wisdom at proper times b well forgot« 

Locke, "whom there is no reason to suspect of be- 
ing a favourer of idleness or libertinism, has ad- 
Tanced, that whoever hopes to employ any part oi 
his time virith efficacy and vigour, must allovir som< 
of it to pass in trifles. It is beyond the powers o} 
humanity to spend a whole life in profound stud> 
and intense meditation, and the most rigorous ex- 
acters of industry and seriousness have appointee 
hours for relaxation and amusement. 

It is certain, that, with or without our consent, 
many of the few moments allotted us will slide ini' 
perceptibly away, and that the mind will break; 
from confinement to its stated task, into sudden ex- 
cursions. Severe and connected attention is pre- 
served but for a short time ; and when a man shuti 
himself up in his closet, and bends his thoughts U 
the discussion of any abstruse question, he will fine 
his faculties continually stealing away to mor< 
pleasing entertainments. He often perceives himset 
transported, he knows not how, to distant tractJ 
of thought, and returns to his first object as from i 
dream, without knowing when he forsook it, Oi 
how long he has been abstracted from it. 

It has been observed that the most studious arc 
not always the most leam^. There is, indeed^ ii( 
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{real difficulty in discoFering that this difTercnce of 
proficiency may arise from the difference of intellec- 
tual powers, of the choice of books, or the con« 
Tenience of information. But I believe it likewise 
frequently happens that the most recluse are not th« 
most Tigorous prosecutors of study* Many impose 
ipOQ the world, and many upon themselves, by aa 
appearance of severe and exemplary diligence, when 
tbey, in reality, gi?e themselves up to the luxury 
of fancy, please their minds with regulating the 
past, or planning out the future; place themselves 
at will in varied situations of happiness, and slum- 
ber away their days in voluntary visions. In t!ie 
journey of life some are left behind, because they 
Are naturally feeble and slow ; some because they 
BUSS the way, and many because they leave it by 
choice, and, instead of pressing onward with a 
steady pace, delight themselves with momentary de* 
Tiations, turn aside to pluck every flower^ and re« 
pose in every shade. 

There is nothing more fatal to a man whose busi. 
Bess is to think, than to hare learned the art of re- 
galing his mind with those airy gratifications. Other 
vices or follies are restrained by fear, reformed by 
^monition, or rejected by the conviction whicti 
the comparison of our conduct with that of others 
iiay in time produce. But this invisible riot of the 
Blind, tliis seeret prodigality of being, is secure 
from detection, and fearless of reproach. The 
dreamer retires to his apartments, shuts out the 
cares and interruptions of mankind, and abandons 
iiimself to his own fancy ; new worlds rise up be* 
/ore hira, one image is followed by another, and a 
long succession of delights dances round him. He 
is at last called back to life by nature, or by cus- 
torn, and enters peevish into society^ \>ec9i\x»<i V^ 
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cannot model it to his own will. He retains from 
his idle excursions with the asperity, though not 
ivith the knowledge of a student, and hastens again . 
to the same felicity with the eagerness of a maa ' 
bent upon the advancement of some favourite scu 
cnce. The infatuation strengthens by degrees, aiidy •.; 
like the poison of opiates, weakens his powers^ i 
li'ithout any e^itenial symptom of malignity. 

It happens, indeed, that these hypocrites of leant* . 
ing are in time detected, and convinced by disgrace j 
i^nd disappointment of the difference between the 
labour of thought, and the sport of musing. But ^ 
this discovery is often not made till it is too late to ' 
recover the time that has been fooled away. A 
thousand accidents may, indeed, awaken drones Uk 
a more early sense of their danger and their shaine. 
But they who arc convinced of the necessity of ] 
breaking from this habitual drowsiness, too often j 
relapse in spite of their resolution ; for these ideal ; 
seducers are always near, and neither any partica« 
larity of time nor place is necessary to their influ- 
ence ; they invade the soul without warning, and 
have often charmed down resistance before their ap« 
proach is perceived or suspected* 

This captivity, however, it is necessary for evety 
man to break, who has any desire to be wise or 
useful, to pass his life with the esteem of others, or 
id look back with satisfaction from his old age upon 
his earlier years. In order to regain liberty, he 
must find the means of Hying from himself; he must^ 
in opposition to the Stoick precept, teach his de^ 
sires to fix upon external things; he must adopt the 
joys and the pains of others, and excite in his mind 
the want of social pleasures and amicable communi* 
cation. 

It is^ perhaps^ not impossible to promote the cure 
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this mental malady, by close application to soma 
w study, which may poar in fresh ideas, and keep 
riosity in perpetual motion. But study requhret 
Ittade, and solitude is a state dangerous to thosd 
lio are too much accustomed to sink into them« 
Ires. Active employment or publick pleasure is 
snerally a necessary part of this intellectual regi- 
len, without which, though some remission may 
e obtained, a complete cure will scarcely bid 
Bected. 

This is a formidable and obstinate disease of tht 
itellect, of which, when it has once become radi* 
&ted by time, the remedy is one of the hardest tasks 
( reason and of virtue. Its slightest attacks, there* 
ore, should be watchfully opposed; and he that 
nds the frigid and narcotick infection beginning t6 
eiie him, should turn his whole attention against 
t) and check it at the first discovery by proper 
OQnteraction. 

The great resolution to beformed, when happi* 
less and virtue are thus formidably invaded, is, that 
to part of life be spciit in a state of neutrality or 
difference; but that some pleasure be found for 
very moment that is not devoted to labour ; and 
Hat, whenever the necessary business of life grows 
rksome or disgusting, an immediate transition h% 
oade to diversion and gaiety. 

After the exercises which the health of the body 
equires, and which have themselves a natural tend- 
ncy to actuate and invigorate the mind, the roost 
ligible amusement of a rational being seems to be 
hat interchange of thoughts which is practised in 
ree and easy conversation; where suspicion is 
vanished by experience, and emulation by benevo- 
Boce ; wherd every n^aa speaks with UQ ether re* 
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strain t than unwillingness to offend, and hears wil 
po other disposition than desire to be pleased. 

There must be a time in which eTcry man tri6ei j 
find the only choice that nature ofiers us, is, to 
in company or alone. To join profit with pleasui 
has been an old precept among men who hare 
Tery different conceptions of profit. All have a{ 
that onr amusements should not terminate whoUj 
in the present moment, but contribute more or 1( 
to future adyantage. He that amuses himself ami 
well choson companions, can scarcely fail to 
ccive, from the most careless and obstreperooi mt 
riment which virtue can allow, some useful binti^* 
nor can converse on the most familiar topicks, with- 
out some casual information. The loose sparkle! 
of thoughtless wit ui^y give new light to the mindy 
and the gay contention for paradoxical positioiit 
rectify the opinions. 

This is the time in which those friendships thsi 
give happiness or consolation, relief or security, an 
generally formed. A wbe and good man is never 
so amiable as in his unbended and familiar intcrvalst 
Ileroick generosity, or philosophical discoveries) 
jnay compel veneration and re^jxjct, but love al« 
ways implies ^sonie kind of natural or voluntarj 
equality, and is only to be excited by that levity and 
cheerfulness which disencumbor ail minds from awt ' 
and solitude, invjte the modest to freedom, and 
exalt the timorous to confuleuce. This easy gaiety 
is certain to please, whatever be the character of 
him that exerts it ; if our superiors descend front 
their elevation, we love them for lessening tbie di3- 
tance at which we are placed below them ; and in« 
feriors, from whom we can receive no lasting ad« 
vantage^ will always keep our affections whili 
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'' ta keiametera ; for in thdr otiicr BMum^ 
oDger thaa the EngUsfc heroick, those whe 
'ter the refinements of tersiftcation, yentart 
n to chaDge their pauses, that every faria^ 
r be supposed rati^er a eompliance wkh He-* 
ban the choice of judgmeut. 
n was constrained within the narrow limits 
sasure not rery harmodions is the utmost 
)n ; the single parts, therefore, into which 

be sometimes broken by pauses, wer^ in 
)f losing the leij form of vers^^ This has^ 
, notwithstanding aU his care, sometime 
d. 

irmony is the end of poetical measures, no 
a verse ought to be so separated from the 
lot to remain still more harmonioui than 
3r to show, by the disposition of the tones^ 
i part of a verse* This rule in the old hexa* 
light be easily observed, but in JlDnglish will 
iqneotly be in danger of violation ; for the 
fid regularity of accents cannot well be per* 
n a succession of fewer than three syllables^ 
^(11 confine the English poet to only five 
it being supposed, that when he connects 

1 with another, he 'should never makp a full 
kt less distance than that of three syllables 
e beginning or end of a verse. 

this rule should be nniversally and indispen* 
tablished, perhaps cannot be granted ; somc^ 
lay be allowed to variety, and something to 
ptation of the numbers to the subject : but 
be found generally necessary, and t)ie ear 
dom fail id suffer by its neglect. 
i when a single syllable is cut off from the 

must either be united to the Line witii whlck 
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the sense connects it, or be sonnded sUone. It 
be united to the other line, it corrupts its hftrmon} 
if disjothed, it must stand alone, and with regw 
to musick be superiiuous*; for there is no l^raiei] 
in a single sound^ because it has no proportion i 
another. 



-IIypocrite» austerely talL» 



DeiamiBg a» impure u- hat God declares 

Pure ; and commands to souiCj icarvcs fiee to> all.' 

"When two syllables likewise are abscinded froc 
the rest^ they evidently want some associate sound 
to mak^ them harmonious* 



-Eyes- 



•— more wakeful than to drouze, 
Cbarm'd with Arcadian pipe, the pastoral reed 
Of Hermes, or his opiate rod. Meanwhile 
To re-salute the world with sacred light 
Leuccihea wak*d* 

He cadedi and the Son gave signal high 
To the hright minister that watch'd :' Ac btcw . 
His trumpet. 

First in the east his glorious lamp was seen. 
Urgent of day ; and all th* horizon round 
Invested with bright raysr jocund to run 
His longitude through heaven's high road ; the gra^^ 
Dawn, and the Pleiades, before him dauc'd. 
Shedding sweet influe^ice* 

The same defect is perceived in the folio 
line, where the pause is at the second syllable 
the beginning. 

— — TTte race 
Of that wild rout that tore the Thracian bard- 
In Rhodope, where woods and rocjks had cacs 
To rapture, 'till the savage clnjiiour drown'd 
Both harp and voice ; nor could the muse detco 
her ton* So i'aii AOt thou, who thee implore:*. 
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When the |>anse falls upon the third syllable ot 
the seventh, the harmoof is better preserred ; but as 
the third and seyenth are weak syllables, the period 
leares the ear unsatisfied, and in expectation of the 
remaimng part of the Terse. 



He, with his horrid crew* 



Lay Tanqnish'd, rollinj^ in the fiir gnlpb* 
Confounded though iiumortai. But his doom 
Hese.Tv'd him te more wrath ; for new the tbovg^it 
Both of lost happiness and lasting paia 
Tormeots him. 

God, — ^with freqnent intercourse. 
Thither will send his .winged messeageta 
On errands of supernatural grace. So sung 
The glorious train ascendui^. 

It may be, I think, established as a rule, that a 
pause which concludes a period should be made for 
the most part upon a strong syllable, as the fourth 
and sixth ; but those pauses which only suspend the 
•ense may be placed upon the weaker. Thus the 
Test in the third line of the first passage satisfies the 
ear better than in the fourth, and the close of the 
second potation better than of the t&ird. 



■ The evil soon 



. . Bi:a«i^n %ack, redounded (as a flood) on those 
From whom it sprung; impossible to mix 
With bUssednets, 

What we by day 
J-op overgrown, or prune, or prop, or bind. 
One nightor two with want(Hi growth derides* 
Xcnding to wild^ 

The paths and bow*rs doubt not but our joint hands 
^iil keep from wilderness with ease as wide 
-^a we need walk, till younger hands erp long 
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The tM \h iht fifth plaoe has lh« sasift inconn 
Moe 46 ta the fleveiitt and thirdj that the'syiiobl 
vialu 

Bea«t How with htut 'gim wtr, and I^^I wifh fbwl, 
And fyh with fisbf to graae the hetb idllewriiig, 
I)eToar'd each o^ier: Nor stood much ia awe 
" Of man, bat fled km, or with couatenaBee grinv 
Giar^d on bim pastii^* 

The noblest and mptt najettic pauses which 
Tersitication admits, are upon the fourth and si 
syllables, which are both strongly sounded in a p 
and regular verse, and t^ either <if which the 
Is so divided^ that both m^obers participate 
harmony* 

But now at last the sacred inflaence 
Of iig^ •fpean, and ftmsk the walls of bearHi 
Shoots hx into the bosom of dim night 
A ^timmertng Aawn ; here nature first begins 
Her iartbestTergey and chaos to retire. 

fiitt far above all others, if I can give any < 
dit to my own ear, is the rest upon the sixth 
lable, which, taking in a complete compass of sou 
such as is sufficient to constitute one of our lyi 
measures, makes a full and solemn dose. S( 
passages which conclude at this stop, I could n< 
read withont some strong emotions bf delight Or 
miration. 

Before the hills appeared, or fountaiB flow*d» 
Thon with the eternal wisdom didst conrcrse, 
Wisdom thy sister, and with her didst play 
In presence of the almighty Father, pleased 
With thy celestial sottg. 

Or other worlds they seem'd, or happy isleSf 
Like those Hesperian gardens fam*d of old, 
Fortunafe fields, and proves, and flow'ry vales. 
Thrice happy isles ! Bat who dvrclt -happy ther^i 
He staid ndl to inquire. 
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When doD d f sc c micd ; 
To sound St genenl 

If the poetry of Mfltoa be exanbifd, witfi ra0w4 
tfi tbe pauses mod flow of lut series into €Mgk otkcr, 
it will appear, that he has perfonned all tfait (Mr 
langaage would admit ; and the conpanGos of his 
Aombers with those who have cJ^tivated die same 
mumer of writing, will show that he excdlcd as 
much in the lower as the higher parts of his art, and 
that b^ skill in harmony was not less thaa his in* 
yeatipn or ^ learning. 
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Duicis inespertit culturapotentit amicif 
:jSI Expertut metuit, HoB« 

To court the great ones, and to sqoth tlieir prid«. 
Seems a sweet task to those that Rcv«r tried ; 
But those that have know well t^iat danger's near. 

Crbech, 

I UE Sciences having long seen their Totarics la- 
bouring for the benefit of mankind without reward, 
pat up their petition to Jupiter for a more equita« 
ble distribution of riches and honours^ Jupiter was 
iDOFed at their complaints, and touched with the 
approaching miseries of men, whom the Sciences, 
wearied with perpetual ingratitude, were now threat- 
ening tq forsake^ ^nd who would haire bee\x i^n 

l3 
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duced by their departure to feed in dens npon tlie 
masts of trees, to hunt their prey in deserts, and to 
perish under the paws of animals stronger and 
fiercer than themseWei. 

A synod of the celestials was therefore cpntened, . 
in which it was resoWed, that Patronage should 
descend to the assistance of the Sciences. Fa- 
TRONAGE was the daughter of AsTRE A, by a roortil 
father, and had been educated in the school of 
Truth, by the Goddesses, whom she was now a^ 
pointed to protect. She had from her mother tM 
dignity of aspect, which struck terror into false 
merit, and from her mistress that reserve, wUch 
made her only accessible to those whom the Sci« 
XNCEs brought into her presence. ^ 

She came down, with the general acclamation of 
all the powers that favour learning. Hope danced 
before her, and Liberality stood at her side^ 
ready to scatter by her direction the gifts whicb 
Fortune, who followed her, was commanded to 
supply. .As she advanced towards Parnassus, the 
cloud which had tong hung over it, was immediate- 
ly dispelled. The shades, before withered with 
drought, spread their original verdure, and the 
ilowers that had languished with chilness brightened 
their colours, and invigorated their scents; the 
Muses tuned their harps and exerted their voices ; 
and all the concert of nature welcomed her ar« 
rival. 

On Parnassus she fixed her residence, in a palace 
raised by the Sciences, and adorned with whatever 
could delight the eye, elevate the imagination, or 
enlarge the understanding. Here she Aspersed tiie 
gifts of Fortune with the impartiality of JusTice, 
and the discernment of Truth. Ifer gate stood al- 
wajrs open, and Hope sat altii^^ttfti) inviting to 
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entrance, all whom the Sciencbs nmnbcred in their 
tratii. The coar.t was therefore thro«ged with in. 
Bumerable multitudes, of whom, though many re- 
turned disappointed, seldom any had coniidt'nce to 
complain ; for Patronaoe was known to neglect 
few, bnt for want of due claims to her regard, 
Those^ therefore, who had solicited her favour with- 
o«t succeM, generally withdrew from publick no- 
tice, and either diverted their attention to meaner 
employments, or endeavoured to supply their de- 
idencieB hy closer application. 

In time, however, the number of those who had 
■iscarriod in their pretensions grew 60 great, that 
they became less ashamed of their repulses ; and, 
instead of hiding their disgrace in retirement, be« 
gan to besiege the gates of the palace, and obstruct 
Ihe entrance of such a« they thought likely to be 
nore caressed. The dedsioasof Pathonage, who 
▼as but half a Goddess, had been sometimes erroiie- 
mis; and though she always made haste to rectify 
fer mistakes, a few mtances of her fallibility eu- 
Odaraged every one to appeal from her judgment to 
kis own and that of his companions, who arc aUu) s . 
ready to clamo<ir in the common cause, and elate 
eich other with reciprocal applause. 

Hope was a steady friend to the disappointed, 
and Impudence incited them to accept a second inm 
Titation, and lay their claim again before Patron- 
age. They were again, for the most part, sent 
iMck with ignominy, bnt found Hope not alienated, 
ud In PiJucNCE more resolutely zealous ; they there- 
lere contrived new expedients, and hoped at last to 
]>revail by their multitudes, which were always in- 
creasing, and tlieir perseverance, which Hope and 
IlfpuoENCE forbade them to relax. 

Patuona&£ iAfiJfg t>cai lovg a Btranger to i\v% 



heavenly assemblies, began to degenerate towanb 
terrestrial nature, and forgot the precepts of Jus^ 
TicE and Truth. Instead of confining her friend? 
ship to the Sciences, she suffered herself, by littlo 
and little, to contract an acquaintance v|th Piuof 
the son of Falsehood, by whose embraces she had 
two daughters, Fu^tte9.y and Caprice. Flat« 
TERT was nursed by Liberality, and Caprice hj 
FoRTyxE, -without aiiy assistance from the lessosi 
of the SgiENCEs. 

Patronage began openly to adopt the sentiments 
and imitate the manners of her husband, by whose 
opinions she now directed her decisions with \^rf 
little heed to the prcpepts of Truth ; and as her 
daughters continually gajqed upon her aflfectionii 
the SciEN'CjSs lost their influence, till none found 
much reason to boast of their reception, but thoM 
whom Caprice of Flattery conducted to her 
throne* 

The throngs who had so long waited, and so ofr 
ton been dismissed for want of recommendatioa 
from the Sciences, were delighted to sec the power 
qi those rigorous Goddesses tending to its extinc* 
tion. Their pq^ironesscs now renewed their en- 
couragements. Hope smiled at the approach of 
Caprice, and Imvupence was always at hand to in* 
troduce her clientii to Flattery^ 

Patronage had now learned to procure herself 
reverence by: ceremonies and formalities, and,, in- 
stead of admitting her petitioners to an immediate 
audience, jordcred the antechamber to be erected, 
called among mortals, the Hall of Expectation. 
Into this hall the entrance was easy to those whom 
Impudence had consigned to Flattery, aiid it 
was therefore crowded with a promiscuous throng, 
^semhlcd from e^ety coruec of the eartii, presspig 
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rd witii the ntmost eagerness of desire^ and 
id with all the anxieties of cotnpetifion. 
y entered this general receptacle .with ardour 
acritj, and made no doubt of speedy access, 
tiie conduct of Flattcry, to the presence of 
}NAGC. But it generally happened that thejr 
lere left to their destiny, for the inner doors 
sommitted to Capbice, whp opened and shut 
as it seemed, by chance, imd rejected or ad^ 
. without any settled rule of distinction. In 
urn time, the miserable attendants were lelt 
tr out their lires in alternate exultation and 
ion, delirered up to the sport of Suspicion, 
fas always whispering into their ear designs 
t them which were never formed, and of 
y who diligently pointed out the good fortune 
! or other of their eompetitofs. IkPAMY flew 
the hall, and scattered mildews from her 
, with which every one was stained ; Repu* 
!r followed her with slower flight, and en« 
a red to hide tiic blemishes with paint, which 
imcdiately brushed away, or separated of it* 
md left the stains more visible ; nor were the 
of Infamy erer elfaced, but with limpid 
^efl^used by the hand of Time from a well 
sprung up beneath the throne of Ti^utu. 
frequently happened that Science, unwilling 
3 tin; ancient prerogative of recommending tq 
3NAOH, would lead her followers into the 
of Kxpectation; but they were soon dis* 
fed from attending, for not only En v y and 
:io)r incessantly tormented them, but Impu^ 
: considered them as intruders, and incited In* 
to blacken them. They therefore quickly 
ij but seldom without some spoU which tl[ie>f 
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could scarcely wash away, and which showed that J 
they had once waited ia the Hall of Expectation, j 

The rest continued to expect the happy momeDty .^ 
at which Caprice should beckon them to approach; } 
and endeavoured to propitiate her, not with IIo- 1 
merical harmony, the representation of great ac- 
tions, or the recital of noble sentiments, bat \rith 
soft and voluptuous melody. Intermingled with the 
praises of Patronjiqe and Pride, by. whom they 
were heard at once with pleasure and contempt 

Some were indeed admitted by Caprice, whei 
they least expected it, and heaped by Patronacs 
with the gifts of Fortune ; but they were from that 
time chained to her footstool, and condemned to re*. 
gulate their lives by her glances and her nods \ thef , 
seemed proud of their manacles, and seldom com- 
plained of any drudgery, however servile, oraoy.: 
affront, however contemptuous; yet they were of* | 
ten, notwithstanding their obedience, seized ona. 1 
sudden by Caprice, divested of their ornamenti^ ] 
and thrust back into the Hall of Expectation. . j 

Here they mingled again with the tumult, and., ; 
all, except a few whom experience had . taught tt .^ 
seek happiness in the regions of liberty, conttnued.i 
to ^pend hours, and days, and years, courting the/ 
smile of Caprice by the arts oif Flattery ; till al ; 
length new crowds pressed in upon them, and drove . 
them forth at different outlets into the habitation 
of Disease, and Shame, and Poverty, and Dt* . 
6P41R, where they passed the rest of their lives hi 
narratives of promises and breaches of faith, of joys^ 
and sorrows, of hopes and disappointments. 

The Sciences, after a thousand indignities, rt*. 
tired from the palace of Patronage, and having 
Ipng wandered over the world in grief aud dlstresf}. 
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ire led at last to the cottage of iNnEPENDENcc, 
e daughter of Fostitude ; itrhere they were 
Qght by PstJDENCE and Parsimony to support 
emselros in dignity and quiet. 
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Sam nutu nUnaci murmure comuum 

Pentringu aura. Jam litui strepunt, H«»S 

IiO ! now the claricm's voice I hear, 
.lb threatening murmurs pierce mine ear, . 
And in thy lines with brazen breath 
The trumpet tounds the icharge of death. Fa ancis. 

' has been long observed, that the idea of beauty 
rague and undefined, different in different minds, 
d diversified by time or place. It has been a 
m hitherto used to signify that which pleases us 
i know not why, and in our approbation of which 
tcan jilstify ourselves only by the concurrence of 
mliers, without much power of enforcing our 
inion upon others by any argument, but example 
i authority. It is, indeed, so little subject to 
t examinations of reason, that Paschal supposes 
to end where demonstration begins, and main- 
[IS, that without incongruity and absurdity we 
mot speak of geometrical beaut^^ 
LO trace all the sources of that various pleasure 
ich we ascribe to the agency of beauty, or to dis. 
angle all the perceptions involved in its idea, 
ald^ perhaps^ retjuire a very great part ci t\iQ Vi!^« 
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of ArktDtle Or Plato< It is, however, in mm 
api^reUt that this quality ii merely relat 
comparative; that 'we pronounce things b 
because they have something vrhich we agi 
-whatever reason, to call beauty, in a gre 
gree than we have been accustomed to fii 
other things of the same kimd; aifd that we 
the epithet as our knowledge increases, and 
priate it to higher excellonce, when higher ex 
comes within our view. 

Much of the beauty of writing is of thi 
and therefore Boitcau justly remarks, t 
l>ooks which hate stood the test of time, ai 
admired through all the changes which the 
man has suffered from the various retolu 
knowledge, and the prev^ence of contrary < 
have a better claim to our regard than any 
can boast, bjBcause the long cootinuanee of i 
pntation proves that they are adequate te 
cultics, and agreeable to nature. 

It if, however, the task of criticism to 
principles ; to improve opinion into knowlec 
to distifiguish those moans of pleasing which 
upon known causes and rational deduction, 
nameless and inexplicable elegancies whic! 
wholly to the fancy, from Which we feci 
but kiiaw not how they produce it, and wl 
well be termed the enchantresses of the soul, 
cism reduces those regions of literature u 
domiaion of sdeace, which have hitherto 
ov!y the anardiy of ignorance, the ca] 
fancy, and the tyranny of prescription. 

There is nothing in the art of versi 
much exposed to the power of imaginatic 
accommodation >of the sound to the sens< 
representation of particular imageS; by th 
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tlic Terse in which they are expressed. Krery stu-' 

dent has inaumerable passages, in which he, and 

perhaps he alone, discovers such resemblances; and 

mice the attention of the present race of poetical 

readers seems particularly turilcd upon this species 

of elegance, I shall endearonr to examine how much 

4iese conformities have been observed by the poets, 

tr directed by the criticks, how far they can be 

established upon nature and reason, and on what 

ftccasions they have been practised by Milton. 

Homer, this father of all poetical beauty, has been 
particularly celebrated by Dionysius of llalicarnas^ 
ns, as ^ thaty of all ther poets] exhibited the 
gretdesi variety of sound; for there arc^ says he, 
nmmcrdbU passages^ in Kldch length of time^ 
hUk of bxHigfy extremitif of passion^ and stillness of 
repose; or, in which^ on the contrarj/^ brevity^ 
tpeedy and eagerness^ are evidently marked out by 
the sound of tlie syllables. Thus the- anguish and 
slow pace with which the blind Polypheme groped 
M with his hands the entrance of his cave^ are 
ferceived in the cadence of the verses which de^ 
ieribe it. 

Xi^f * 4^Xo^o«r — — — 

Mean time the cycl»p ragiog wilii liis wouod. 
Spreads hU wide arm9> aqd sear<:he3 round and roand. 

Popn. 

The crittck then proceeds to show, that the ef- 
forts of Achilles struggling in his armour against the 
carrent of a river, sometimes resisting and some* 
times yielding, may be perceived in the elisions of 
the syllables, the slow succession of the feet, oni 
the strength of the consonants* 
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A7iydv S* <A'^^' A^'X^.s xvk4«/My«y Truro ttu/auu 
*Adii 3' ffv (rixti «<«9m» ^•'\»94 «tltf»v 

So oft the Burgi;, in waf rj mountains fpreadt 
Beats on liis back, «r bunts upon bis head» 

Yet, dauntless stiU» tbe adTcrse flood he brarei^ 
And still indignant boands above the waves. 
Tii'd by the tides, . his knees relax with toil ; 
•WaA*d from beneath bim^ slides the alimj «•&• 



When Homer describes the crush of men dashei 

against a rock, he collects the most nnpleasing a^i 

harsh soni^s. 
« I 



His bloody hand 



Snatch*d two, unhappy ! of my martial band* ^ 

And dash'd like dogs against the stony floor : 
The pavement swims with brains and mingled gorfi. 

Popi. 

And when he would plac3 before the eyes some* 
thing dreadful and astonishing, he makes choice of 
the strongest vowels, and the letters of most dif- 
ficult utterance. 

Tremendous Gorgon frown*d upon its fleld. 

And circling terrors fiU*d th* expressive shield. Pore* 

Many other examples Dionystus produces; but 
the^e will'sufficientiy show, that either he was fanci- 
ful, or we have lost the genuine pronundatton ;for 
I know not whether^ in any one of these instances, 
such gimilitudi^ can be discoTercd. It seems, iu* 
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deed, probable, that the Teneration with irhich JIo- 
■er was read, produced many soppositioas beau, 
ties: for though it is certain, that the sound of 
many of his yerscs Tcry justly coresponds with the 
ihiBgs expressed, }ct, when the force of his imagi- 
nation, which gave him full possession of erery ob- 
ject, is considered, together with ' the flexibility of 
hk language, of which the syllables might be often 
contr^tcd or dilated at pleasure, it will seem un« 
likely that such conformity should happen \e^ fre« 
^uently ^en without des^. 

It is not howeyer to be doubted, that Virgir, who 
wiote amidst the light of criticism, and who. owed 
so much of his success to art and labour, endear. 
onred, among other excellencies, to exhibit this 
srrailitudc ; nor has he been less happy in this than 
ID the other graces of versificatioii. This felicity of 
bis nttmbers was, at the reviyal of learning, dis. 
played with great elegance by Vida, iu his Art ol 
Foetry. 

Mavd gatis est tttis utnmque clandrre vermm. 

/DmAia sed liutncris vocum concordibm nptant, 

Atque iono qutpciinque cmtunt imitanturf ^ apia 

Varhornm facie, ij- quttfito earminis ore, 

Kam ^vetsa oput est veluti dare versihus orti, • ' ' 

Mh mefiarm&tuque pedum, ^ penticibus ullst 

Motti viam tacito lapsu per levia rndit : 

Itte 0utem tntmbrts, ac mole ignavius ingens^ 

hicedit,- tardo moUmine subsidendo, 

>'cce aliquu subit egregio pulchenrimns- ore, 

Cvi Uefum memhri$ Venus omnibus affiat honorem* 

Coutra alius ntdis, informes ostendit 4* artus, 

Hinutumque supereilium, ac caudam sinuosam, 

Jn^atus visu^ sonitu illietabilis ipso. 

Xrgo ubijam vtmtit spumas salis (Ere ruentes 

Jhcuhuere mari, videos spumare, rcductis 

Consulsam remis, rostrisque stridentibus tequor» 

TiMC longe sale saia sonant, tunc tj^frcta ventU 

hteiyi^at agitata tumescere: littore Jiuctut 

jf 2 
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JUidHut muco, otfitf refraeta rgm urm urui imd« 

jld scopulM, cumula uuefuUnr pri^r'iuftui^agimsMmmm'^ 

Cum vcro ex alto specnigtut c^niUt JV^rott 

^l^mit in morem ^agni, piacidtt^ue paUidu, 
lAibUttr iiiicta vadis ahies, natat uneta cariaM» ■ 
VeHw etiam ret eiiguas m^uttm sequuMttur^ 
iHgeutctquejuvantijigeatiaj cuncta gigdmtfm 
Vitsta decent, vultiu immanet, peqbNra itdMt 
3?t tnagiii membivrum artut, moffMi ciua laixrtipte^ 
Atque adco, siquid gerkur nudmine wtqgm^ 
Jdde moram, ^ parker teemm ftuque verha Iiabora$ 
£egnui t uu fttando vi vmUta gleba coatth 
JEteniutnfrangendabideatilmtt iB^ f Ufre Metnemn^ 
^mua velatanun oboertitimt amtamarumu 
At m9ra tifuerit damuu, prapertirejubeha» 
JSi tefarte cava extuferit mala vipere^ term^ 
Telle afrat, cape saxa mauu, cape nbormf patimr$ 
FerU citi/iammaSt date tela, repelU$e peitemm 
Iptc etiam vemta mat, in pmceptquefiratMur, 
Immenso cum prteipitaut rmt Oceana nox^ 

■ Aut cai!^ perevdsus gratiter precumhit hund httt 
Cumque etiam requiet rebut datur, ipta fuo^ue uifm 
Carvun^ pauUtpcr cuftu, cestare widbu 
In medio intermpta : quie^-unt cupijreta pontu 
Poftquam ourtR posuere, quiescere ptvtmiu ipsuM 
Ccrnere erit, mediitque utoKptis tktfre veraum» 
Quid dieam, senior cum telum imbdle tine ictm 
InvaUdusjacit, 4* defectis viribus egerf 
Nam quoqfie tum vertus tegniparitprpede ianguels 
Sanguis kcbet, frigetit effasta i» corpore viret, 
Fci-tem autemjuvefiem deceatprommpereinjanda^ 
Evertisse domos, prafractaque quadrupedanium 
Pectora pectoribus pemimpere, stemere turra 
Jngentes, totonue fe^rum darej'unera campo» 

*Tis not enough his verses to complete* 
In mtiasinre, nuujb^r, or determin'd feet. 
To all, pro])ortion'd tenps he n^ust dispense 
And make the sQund a picture of the sense ^ 
The correspondent worcU exactly frame« 
The look, the features, and the mien the same; ■ 
With rapid feet and wings, without delay, 
-^iiis swiftly flics, and smoothly skims away : 
This blooms with youth and beauty in his fiu;c^ 
^ad Veniu bfeathes on ev*xy li^b a^race^ 
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TTi»tr of rude fornix his uncouth uietnbcrs shows. 

Looks horrible, and frowns with bis rough brows ; 

HLh iiiohstrous taiU in nianv a fold and wind, 

Vurummous and vast, curls up. behind ; 

At once the image and the lines appear 

Kttdp to the e^e, and frightful to the ear. 

lo ! when the sailor^i steer the ponderous ships, 

Andplottgh, with brazen bealcs, the foain^ deeps, 

Iiicunihent on the main that roars around, 

Seoeafh the laboring oars the waves resound ; 

The prows wide echoing thro' the ds^rk profound* 

To the loud call ea^h distant rock replies ; 

T(ist b^ the storm the tow*^ing surges )^^ ;, 

While the lioarse ocean beats the soiinding shore, 

Dash'd fron\ the strand, the flying wateirs roar. 

FIhsIi at. the shock, and gathering in a heap, 

Tlie liquid liiountains rise, and over-hang the deep*. 

But when blue Neptune from his car surveys. 

And calms at one regard the raging seas, 

Strctch'd like a peaceful lake the deep subsides. 

And the pitch'd vessel o*er the surface glides. 

When thiiigs are small, the terms should stilt be sa ^ 

For low words please us when the theme is low. 

But when some giaut, horrible and grim, 

Knormons in his gait, and vast in evVy limb. 

Stalks tow'ring on ; the swelling woids must rise 

la just proportion to the monster's size. 

If soDte large weight his huge arms strive to shove. 

The verse too labours ; the throng'd words scarce move* 

When each stiff clod beneath the pond'rous plough 

Crumbles and bfeaks^ th' encumber'd lines must flow, 

Nor less, when pilots eateh the friendly gales, 

Vnfurl their shrouds, and hoist the wide-stretch*4 sails. 

But if the poeui sufi*ers from delay, 

l^t the lines tly precipitate awa^ , 

And when the vi|XT issues from the brake. 

Be qnick ; with stones, and brands, and Are, attack 

ilis rising crest, and drive the serpent back. 

When night descends, orstunn'd by num!rous strokes, - 

And groaning, to the earth drops the vast ox ; 

'J'he line too sinks with corres|K>ndent'sound, 

Flat with the steer, and headlong to the ground. 

When tiie wild waves subside, and tempests ceaae^ 

And hiisb tikc roarings of the sea to p^ace ; 

M 3 
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So oft we see the interrapted strain 

Stopped in the midst — and with the silent mam 

Pause for a space — at last it glides again. 

When Priam strains his aged arms* to throw 

His unavaihng jav'Hne at the fue; 

(His blood congeal'dv and ev*ry nerve nnstmng) 

Then with the theme complies the aitfiil aong; 

Like him the solitary numbers flow. 

Weak, trembling, melancholy, atitif, and slow* . 

Not so young Pyrrhus, who with rapid fore* 

Beats down embattled armies in his course. 

Tlie raging youth on trembling Ilioh falls. 

Burns her strong gates, and shakes her lofty wa&s; 

Provokes his flying courser to tlie speed* 

In full career to charge the warlike steed : 

He piles the field vnth mountains of the slain; 

He pours, he storms, he thunders thro* the plain. Fnft 

From the Italian gardens Pope seems to lunw 
transplanted this flower, the growth of happier 
climates, into a soil less adapted to its nature^ aoi 
less favourable to its increase* > 

Soft is the strain, when Zephyr gently blows. 
And the smooth stream in sroootlier numbers flows ; 
But when loud billows lash the sounding shore. 
The hoarse rough verse should like the torrent roar* ' 
When AjaaL strives some rock's vast weight to throw. 
The line too labours, and the words move slow ; 
Kot so when swift Camilla scours the plain* 
Flies o'er th' unbending com, and skims along the maiiu 

From these lines, laboured with great attention) 
and celebrated bj a rival wit, may be jndged what 
can be expected from the most diligent endeavours 
after this imagery of sound. The verse intended to 
represent the whisper of the vernal breeze, must be 
confessed not much to excel in softness or volubi** 
lity : and the smooth stream runs with a perpetual 
clash of jarring consonants. Tiie noise and turba- 
lence of the torrent \«ij mOivitA^ dvitsxictly imaged, 



for it requires yerj little skill to make our language 
rough : but in these lines, which mention the effort 
of Ajax, there is no particular heaviness, obstruc- 
tioA, or delay. The swiftness of Camilla is rather 
contrasted than exiemplified ; why the Terse should 
be lengthened to expfest «feed, will not easily be 
^scoTered. In the dactyls used for that purpose 
by the ancients, two soort sylialiAcs were pro- 
Bonnced with such rapidity, as to be equal only to 
one long ; tbey, therefore, naturally exhitMt the 
act of passiftg tiirou^ a long space in a short time^ 
But the Alexandrine, by its pause in the midst, uk 
a tardy and stately measure; and the word unbentU 
hgf one of the most sluggish and slow which our 
language affords^ cannot much accelerate its mo^ 
tfen. 

These rvles and these examples hare taught our 
present €riti(5ks to inquire very studiously and mU 
nutely into sounds and cadences. It'is, therefore, 
useful to examine with what skill they have pro- 
ceeded; what discoveries they have made; and 
whether any rules can be established which may 
(uide OS hereafter in isuch researches. 
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More safely truth to one 1^ cltiin pnmmci^ 
On nauiefl new fooiid alone on book* tad toinlMb 

fTuBRB are few books on which more lime it syeit 
by young atadentjt, than on treatises whidi deliTfr 
the eharactent of authon ; nor any which ofteMT 
deceive the expectation of the r^er, or fill. lis 
mind wi(;h more opinions which <he progress of hb 
studies jand the increase of his knowledge obBii 
mm to resigii. 

' Baillet has introduced his collection of Ae deci- 
sions of the leiarned, by an enumeration of the preja- 
dices which mislead the critick, and raise the pas* 
doni^ 1$ febdiion against the judgment* His cata^ 
logue, though' large, is imperfect j and who cia 
hope to complete it? The beauties of writing hate 
been obscrvcMl to be often such as cannot in the pre* 
seut state of human knowledge be evinced by eH* 
dence, or drawn out into demonstrations; thcf 
are therefore wholly subject to the imaginatioBy 
and do hot force their effects upon a^ mind pre* 
occupied by unfavourable sentiments, nor overcone 
the counter-action of a false principle or of stab* 
l^orn partiality. 

To convince any man against his will is hard) 
but to please him against his will is justly pro- 
^ouncd by Dryden to be above the reach of human 
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s* Interest "and passion will bold ont long 
t the closest siege of diagrams and syllogisms, 
ey areabsdutely impregnable to imagery and 
lent; amd irill for ever bid defiance to the 
[powerful strains of Virgil or Homer, though 
na^ giye way in time to the batteries of £ocKd 
chimedes, 

hmsting therefore to the sentence of a critick, 
-e in danger not only from that ranity whidi 

writers too often to the dignity of teachihg 
they are yet to learn, from that negligence 

sometimes steals npon the most vigilant can* 
and that fallibility to which the condition of 
5 haa subjected every hnman understanding ; 
rom a thousand extrinsick and accidental 
t, from every thing which can excite kindnesf 
levolence, veneration or contempt, 
ny of those who have determined with great 
Bss upon the various degrees of literary merit^ 
le justly suspected of having passed sentence^ 
leca remarks of Claudius^ 

Una tantHm parte audita^ 
S«pe f I ntfila, 

ut much knowledge of the cause before them: 
: will not easily be imagined of Langbalne, 
Chius, or Rapin, that they had very accurately 
ed all the books which they praise or censure; 
it^ even if nature and learning had qualified 
for judges, they could read for ever with the 
tion necessary to just criticism. Such perform^ 
, however, arc not wholly without their nse| 
hey are commonly just echoes to the voice of 
, and transmit the general suffrage of mankind 
k they have no particuUr motives to iu^^t^^ vU 
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Critlcks, like the rest of mankind^ are rerj fre- 
quentljf misled by interest. The bigotry with whidi 
editors regard the authors whom they illustrate or 
correct, has been generally remarked. Dryden wai 
known to have written most of his critical disserta* 
tions only to recommend the work upon which he 
then happened to be employed; and Addison a 
suspected to ha?e denied the expediency of poetical 
justice, because his own Cato was condemned te 
perish in a good cause. 

Thfkre are ))rejudices which authors, not otheiw 
wise ,weak or corrupt, have indulged without scra- 
pie ^' and perhaps some of them arc so complicatei 
with our natural affections, that they cannot easily 
be disentangled from the heart. Scarce any can heir 
with impartiality a comparison between the writen 
of his own and another country ; and though it can- 
Bot, I think, be charged equally on all nationS| 
that they are blinded with tliis literary patrioti8n» 
jfit there are none that do not look upon their aa- 
tliors with the fondness of affinity, and esteem then 
as well for the place of their birth, as for (biar 
knowledge or their wit. There is, therefore, seU 
dom much respect due to comparative criticisBy 
when the competitors are of different countries, na« 
less the judge is of a nation equally indifferent ta 
both. The Italians could not for a long time be* 
lieve, that there was any learning beyond the moun- 
tains ; and the French seem generally persttaded» 
that there are no wits or reasoners equal to their 
own. J can scarcely conceive that if Scaligerhai 
iiot considered himself as allied to Virgil, by beuig 
bprn In the same country, he would have found his 
works so much superior to those of Homer, or have 
thought the controversy worthy of so much zealy 
.]reheincjn,ce; ^nd acrimony* 



a 

There is, indeed, one prejudice, and only one, 
bj which it may be doubted whether it is any dis- 
honour to be sometimes misguided. Criticism has 
so often given occasion to the envious and ilU 
Kitored of gratifying their malignity, that some 
haTe thought it necessary to recommend tlie virtue 
ef candour without restriction, and to preclude aH 
fature liberty of censure. Writers possessed with 
this opnion are continually enforcing civility and 
dpcency, recommending to criticks the proper dif- 
idence of themselves, and inculcating the veneration 
iue to celebrated names. 

I am not of opinion that these professed enemies 
if arrogance and severity have much more bciieTo- 
Inee or modesty than the rest of mankind ; I or that 
Aey feel in their own hearts, any other intention 
than to dbtinguish themselves by their softness and 
MIcacy. Some are modest because they are timo- 
voni, and some are lavish of praise because they 
fepe to be repaid. 

There is indeed some tenderness due to living 
writers, when they attack none of those truths 
which are of importance to the happiness of man- 
kind, and have committed no other otfence than that 
«f betraying their own ignorance or dulncss. I 
should think it cruelty to crush an insect who had 
provoked me only by buzzing in my ear ; and would 
not willingly interrupt, the dream of harmless stu. 
pidityy or destroy the jest which makes its author 
laugh. Yet I am far from thinking this tenderness 
aniversally necessary; for he that writes may be 
considered as a kind of general challenger, whom 
every one has a right to attack ; since he quits the 
common rank of life, steps forward beyond the lists, 
:«ad offerb his merit to the j^uklick judgment. *Vo 
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commence author is to claim praise, an 
can justly aspire to honour, but at the 
disgrace* 

But wfaateTer he decided concerning c 
raries, whom he that knows the treache 
human heartland considers how often i 
our own pride or enry under the appe 
, contending for elegance and propriety, 
himself not much inclined to disturb; 
surely be no exemptions pleaded to sec 
from criticism, who can no longer suff 
proach, and of whom nothing now rei 
their writings and their names* Upon thei 
the critick is undoubtedly at full liberty t 
the strictest, seyerity, smce he endanger 
own fame, and, IDCt ^neas when he 
•word in the infernal regions, enopunters 
which cannot be wounded. He may ir 
some regard to established reputation ; I 
by that show of reverence consult only hi 
curitj, . for ail other motives are now at ai 

The faults of a writer of acknowlcdg 
lenice are more dangerous, because the in 
his example is more e&tensivc; and the i 
learning requires that they should be disco^ 
stigmatized, before they have the sanctio 
quity conferred upon them, and become p 
of indisputable authority. 

It has, indeed, been advanced by Ad 
one of the character isticks of a true cri( 
he points out beauties rather than faults, 
rather natural to a man of learning and 
apply himself chiefly to the study of wri 
have more beauties than faults to be dispU 
the duty of criticism is neither to dcprec 
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^nify bjr partial representations, bat to hold out 
the light of reasoB, whaterer it may discoTcr; and 
io promulgate the determinaUoBs of truth, whatever 
die shall dictate* 
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JwitK — "per ^bsUntes e«tefim$ 

Explicuit sua victor arma* H^IU 

Perpetaal ia&gistnite if lie 

Who keeps strict justice full in sight; 
Who bids the crowd at awfol distance gazCj 
And virtue's arms victoriously displays, TitAVCtSm 

The resemblance of poetick numbers to the subject 
which they mention or describe, may be consider-* 
ed as general or particular ; as consisting in the flow 
and structure of a whole passage taken together, or 
as comprised in the sound of some emphatical and 
descriptive words, or in the cadence and harmony 
of single Tttcies. 

The general resemblance of the sound io the sense 
u to be found in erery language which admits of 
poetry, in every author whose force of fancy en* 
ables him to impress images strongly on hb own 
mind, and whose choice Aod variety of language 
readily supply him with just representations. To 
inch a writer it is natural to change his measure 
with his subject, even without any effort of the un- 
derstanding, or intervention of the jud^moaU T^ 
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rcYolye jollity and mirth necessarily tunes the Toice 
of a poet to gay and sprightly notes, as it fires his 
eye with yivacity ; and reflection on gloomy situa* 
tions and disastrous events, will sadden his numbers, 
as it will cloud his countenance. Bat in such pas- 
sages there is only the similitude of pleasure to plea- 
sure, and of grief to grief, withoufany immediate 
application to particular images. The same flow 
of joyous Tersification will celebrate the jollity of 
marriage, and the exultation of triumph : and the 
same languor of melody will suit the complaints of 
an absent lover, as of a conquered king. 

It is scarcely to be doubtiMi, that oa many occa- 
sions we make the musick which we imagine oar- 
selves to hear, that we modulate the poem by oar 
own disposition, and ascribe to the numbers the ef- 
fects of the sense. We may observe in life, that it 
is not easy to deliver a pleasing message in an un- 
pleasing manner, and that we readily associate 
beauty and deformity with those whom for any rea- 
son we love or hate. Yet it would be too daring 
to declare that all the celebrated adaptation of har- 
mony are chimerical, that Homer had no extraor- 
dinary attention to the melody of his Tierse when h$ 
described a nuptial festivity ; 

Here sacred pomp, and genial feast delight^ 

And solemn dance, and hymeneal rite; 

Along the street the new-made brides are led» 

With torches flaromg, to th^ nuptial bed; 

The youthful dancers in a circle bound 

To the soft flute> and cittern's silver sound. Pori. 

<liat Vida was merely fanciful, when he supposed. 
Virgil endeavouring to represent by uncomnoD 
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nreetness of nuiftbert the adrentitioni beauty of 
jEneas : 

0$, humerotque Deo $mUi$: namque ipse deaomm 
(Uuariem naio ^enttrur* Ittmenquejuventit 
Puq^reum, j^ UUm 9CuU$ affldrat hmoresi 

The Trojan chief appeared in open sight, 
Anguftt in Tisage* and sereneiy bright* 
His mother eoddess* with her hands divine, 
Had form'd nil carling loqks» and made his temples shine ; 
And giv'n his rolling eyes a sparkling grace. 
And breath'd aprouthiol yigoiir on lus face. Pbyden* 

or tiiat Milton 4id not intend to ex^mplify^ the har* 
Bony which he mentions 7 

Fonntains ! and ye that warble as fe flow. 
Melodious mnrmon * warbling tone his praise. 

That Milton understood the force of sounds well 
fidjutted) and knew the compass and variety of the 
aado^t measures, cannot be doubted ; since he was 
Jbot|i a musician and a critick ; but he seems to have 
CQi|s|dered these conformities of cadence, as eithet 
not often attainable in our language, or as petty 
excellencies unworthy of his ambition : foi^ it will 
not be found that he has always assigned the same 
cast of numbers to the same pbjects. He has given 
te two passages very minute descriptions of ange- 
lick be^iuty ; but though the images are nearly the 
^me, the numl^ers will be fqund upon compariso(\ 
very different: 

A^id now a stripling cherub he appears* 
Not of the prime, yet such as in his face 
Youth smird celestial, and to ey*r^ limb 
Suitable grace diffused, so tioeU heJeigtCd^ 
Under a coronet his flowing hair . 
In curls on either cheek pla^d : wings he wore 
(>ff9^ /I ^ffjlnfy^p/ume, ffrinkted y^iA gfM^ 



^ 



toviM af ih% lilies of this desertptkm are 
ably defectiye in harmony, and therefor 
means correspondent with that symmetrical 
and easy grace which ihef are intended to 
The failure, however, is ffiUy compensate 
representation of Raphael^ which equally 
the ear and imagination: 

A seraph wing'd : dx "wings he wore to shade 
His lineaments divine ; .the pair that clad 
• li^ch shoulder broad* came mantling o*er his br€ 
With regal ornament; the middle pair 
Girt like a starry s;0De his waist, and round 
Skirted his loins and thighs,, with dpwny gold. 
And colours dipp'd in heav'n : the third his fee^ 
Shadow'd from either heel with fealher'd mail, 
Sky-tiactor'd grain ! like Maia's son he stood. 
And shook'his |5iumes, that heav*nly fragrance i 
The circuit wide, * * ■ ■■■ 

The adumbration of particular and distinc 
by an exact and perceptible resemblance oi 
is sometimes studied> aad sometimes c^ual, 
language bas many words formed in imi< 
the noises which they signify. Such are 
Balo, aod Beatus, in Latin; and in £i 
growl, to buzZ) to hiss, and to jar. Wore 
kind give to a Terse the proper similitude o 
without much labour of the writer, and si 
piness is therefore to be attributed rather to 
than skill; yet they are sometimes combii 
great propriety, and undeniably contribui 
force the impression of the idea, Wc 1 
passing arrow in this line of Virgil; 

£t fugit horrendwn strideru elapsa sagitta ; 
TV iqiipetiioas furrow whiszet on the wjiig^ 




But 
deriis, and pofc^i tte ; 
tobe the pniKt«r 
fxQQj. DioBjMsfcMidrtdbiBytkitaesoudof 
Homer's refscs soactiBcs HM i i t i flKidesof coipo- 
^Imlk: k Bot dm m dbcafwty seuij ^pproacb. 
iog to timt of Ae Mm! ■», who, ^ler lon^ in- 
qi^ry into the aatue of the scarlet colov, found 
^ it fqw e sc nted aothia^ so vndi as the dan^nr 
Watmmpet? The r^ieKBtatiTc power of poedck 
liannonj oossisti of soond and neasnre ; of the force 
of the syllables singlj coosidefed, and of the time 
in whi0 ttey aie pronoanoed. Soond can Tcsem* 
bid nothing bat sound, and time can measure no« 
thiBg but motion and duration* 
' 'Jibe criticks, howeTer, have struck out other 
Btmilitndes ; nor b there any irrqpdarity of numbers 
which er^ulous admiration cannot discoTcr to be 
*CBdnently beautiful* Thus the propriety of each of 
^hese lines has beeo celebrated by writers whose 
opinion the world has reason to regard: 



VerUtur intena ccdum, ^ ruit oceano run , i . 

Meantime tbe rapid heav*ns rowl*d down the lig1)t» . 
And on the shaded ocean ruth'd the night* Dryobk* 

Stemitur, exanimisfue tremcm procumhU h%tmi 6ot.<—i» 

Down drops the beast* nor needs a second wound ; 
))at sprawls io pangs of death, and spurns the ground. 



ParttarhMtmnntet, umtitu r yfaMcMJat mmt^ 

Tbe voqkitaiQf labour, and a oiouse is bonu* 

Roscoiiiioir. 

If all these obeervationi are jiiait, iliciie niiist be 8om< 
remarkable coDformit)r between the Mdjeii: fucoes* 
mil of n%ht to dajr, tbe fall of an ox under afotoir 
ttd the birib of a mouse from a mpantain ; duii 
we are ioH of all tiuio images, that ^ey are ferj 
ftnuiglj impreseeA b]r thf same fono ao4 termiD* 
4ioiioifthef?enek 

Wo may, howefory vithout giving wajr to ea 
thvaiafim, admit tlmt soino.beaaties of Ibis kind maj 
be prod«ced« A Hidden stop at an nnnf ual syUaUi 
may image tibe oessaAon of action, or the paw e 
dbeoarse; and Miltmi haa rerjr happily imjfailMl A 
fepetitiont of «A echo ; 



>|fledt vndct led tm^dealh; 



Hell trembled at the hideous name, and rigb'd - 
From all h^ oav^ and back resounded ifea(fc. 

Hie mea«nre of time in proMoancing may be ya 
Tied: «o as \ery atrongly to represeni, not only th 
modes of external modoa, IkK the quick or fioY 
•accession of ideas^ and consequently the pasdto 
^f the mindf This at least was the power of th 
spondaick and daotyUck harmony, but our langa^' 
can oeach no eminent diversities of sound. We csi 
indeed sometimes, by encumbering and retar^Kng th 
line, show the difficulty of a progress made b; 
strong efforts and with frequent interruptions, q 
mark a slow and heairy motion, Thus Milton hs 
imaged the toil of Satan struggling tJirough chaos | 

* So be with difficulty and labo^ hard 
JttDv'd on ; with dU^ulty aad labour he-* 
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tiius he has described the leviathans or whales ; 

. Wallowing unwieldy^ enormous in their gait. 

Bat he has at other times neglected sach represent** 
.fttions, as may be observe in the Yolubility and le. 
lity of these lines^ which express an action tardy 
aod reluctant. 



•^^ Descent and tall 



To as is adverse. Who but felt of late. 
When the fierce foe huug on oiir broken rear 
Insulting, and pursa'd us througl^ the deep. 
With what ponfusion and laborious flight 
We sunk thus low ? Th' ascent is easy then* 

In another place, he describes the gentle glide of 
f tbbiiig waters in 4 Une remarkably rough and halt- 

'. HI 

y Tripping ebb; that stole 

With so(t foot tow*rds the deep who now had 8topp*<i 
His sluices. 

It is not, indeed, to be expected, that the sound 
should always assist the meaning, but it ought never 
. to counteract it; and therefore Milton has here 
certainly committed a fault like that of the player, 
who looked on the earth when he implored the hea« 
Teas,^and to the havens when he addressed the 
earth. 

Those who are determined to find in Milton an 
assemblage of al^ the excellencies which hare en^ 
nobled all other poets, will perhaps be offend<;d 
that' I do not celebrate his versification in higher 
terms ; for there are readers who discover that^ in 
this passage, 

So stntch'd oat huge in length the arch fiend laj» 



a long form is described in a long Hue ; Irat the 
truth is, that length of body is ouly mentioned in a 
slow line, to which it has only the resemblance of 
time to space, of an hour to a maypole. 

fhe same turn of rngenuity might perform won* 
4ers upon the description of the ark z 

Then from the mountains hewing timber tall» » 

Began to build a vessel of huge bulk ; 

IVIeasur'd by cubit, length* and breadth, and height. 

In theseiines the poet apparently designs to fix the 
attention upon bulk ; but this is effected by the enu- 
meration, not by the measure^ fur ^l^at analogy 
can there be between modulations of sound, and 
corporeal dimensions ? 

Milton indeed seems only to have regarded this 
species of embellishment so far as not to reject it 
when it came unsought ; which would often happen 
to a mind sp vigorous, employed upon a subject so 
Tarious and extensive. lie had, indeed, a greater 
and a nobler work to perform ; a single sentiment . 
of moral or religious truth, a single image of life or 
nature, would have been cheaply lost for a thousand 
echoes of the cadence to the sense ; and he who had 
undertaken to vindicate the Kays of God to man^ 
might have been accused of neglecting his cause, had 
he lavished much of his attention upon syllables aB4 
sounds. 
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farcus Ueontm eat/tor, 4* fa^^ y g—t 
Jnfontcntts dum sapientim 
Comuitus erro; nutic retronum 

Vela dart, atone ttercre cuma 

A fugitive from heav'n tnd prayerf 
I raock'd at all religious fear, 

De'^ acienc'd in the mazy lore 
Of mad philosophy; but now 
Hoist sfiil> and back by voyage plow 

To that bl^t harbour, which I left before. Feanou* 

TO THE EAMBLl^. 

HIRE are many diseases both of the body and 
bd, which it is far easier to pre?ent than to cure^ 
id therefore I hope you will think me employed 
an office not useless either to learning or virtuei 
I describe the symptoms of an intellectual malady, 
bich, though at first it seizes only the passions, 
in, if not speedily remedied, infect the reason, 
d, from blasting the blossoms of knowledge, pro* 
ed in time to canker the root. 
I was born in the house of discord. My parentf 
;re of unsuitable ages, contrary tempers, and dif* 
ent religions, and therefore employed the spirit 
I acuteness which nature had very lit>erally be« 
wed upon both, in hourly disputes, and inces. 
t coatiiraoces to detect each other in the ^iQin% « 
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so that from the first exertions of reason I was bred 
a disputant, trained up in all the arts of domestick 
sophistry, initiated in a' thousand low stratagems, 
nimble shifts, and sly concealments ; yorsed in all 
thfe turns of scltercatioh, and acquainted with the 
whole discipline offending and proving. 

It was necessarily my care to preserve the kind« 
ness of both the controvertistli, and therefore I had 
Tery early formed the habit of suspending my judg- 
ment, of hearing arguments with indifference, in« 
dining as occasion required to either side, and of 
holding myself undetermined betwceA them till I 
knew for what opinion I might conT^en^Iy de« 
clare. 

Thus, Sir, I acquired Tery early the skill of dis« 
putation; and, as we naturally lore the 4rts in 
which we believe ourselves to excel, I did hot let 
my abilities lie useless, nor suffer my dexterity to 
be lost for want of practice. I engaged in perpe^ 
tual wrangles with my school-fellows, and wti 
never to be convinced or repressed by any other 
arguments than blows, by which my antagonists 
commonly determined the controversy, as I waS| 
like the Roman, orator, muph mQre eminent fo( 
eloquence than courage, 

At the university 1 found my pr<edominant wMt 
tion completely gratified by the study of iQgick* I 
impressed upou my memory a thousand axioms, and 
ten thousand distinctionis, practised every form of 
syllogism', passed all my ^zys in the schools of dis<r 
putation, and slept <sver^ night with Smiglecius* 
on my pillow. 

* A Polish waiter, 'whose ^* Logick** wj^s Ibrmerly held in 
great evtiiuatiuu iu this couutry, as wtil us cm tb^ cpntinco^ 



MS 

will not doubt but siirli a genitti was mmni 
9 eminence by such application : I waa cele« 
in my third year for the most artful oppo* 
at the aniTerstty could boast, and becama 
or and enry of all the candidates for philo« 
1 rqiutation. 

enown,- indeed, was not purchased but at 
e of all my time and all my studies. I never 
but to contradict, nor declaimed but in de« 
f a position universally acknowledged to be 
nd therefore worthy, in my opinion, to be 
I with all the colours of false representation^ 
%ngthened with all the art of fallacious 
• 

father, who had no other wish tiian to see 
richer than himself, easily concluded that I 
distinguish myself among the professors of 
; and therefore, when 1 had taken my first 
dispatched me to the Temple with a pater- 
(lonition, that I.shonld never suffer myself to 
jne, for nothing but modesty could retard 
tune. 

ited, ignorant, and heady as I was, I had 
: lost my reverence for virtue, and therefore 
tot receive such dictates without horror ; but, 
T, was pleased with his determination of my 
ojf life, because he placed me in the way that 
oonest from the prescribed walks of disci p« 
d education^ to the open fields of liberty and 

kS now in the place where every one catches 
itagion of vanity, and soon began to distin* 
ayself by sophisms and paradoxes. 1 declar- 
against all received opinions and established 
iiad levelled my batteries particularly against 
iniTersal principles which had stood uuiVi^<em 
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in all the yicissitudcs of literature, and are c^i 
sidered as the inviolable temples of truth) orti 
.impregnable bulwarks of science* 

I applied myself cbictly to those parts of leaimh 
which have filled the world with doubt and pe 
plexity, and could readily produce all the argumei 
relating to matter and motion, time and space, idei 
tity and infinity. 

I was equally able and equally willing to^mai 
tain the system of Newton or Descartes, and i 
Toured occasionally the hypothesis of Ptolemy, < 
that of Copernicus. I sometimes exalted vegetal! 
to sense, and sometimes degraded animals to n 
chanism. 

Nor was I less inclined to weaken the credit 
^history, or perple^c the ^loctriaes of polity, t w 
always of the party which I heard the oompai 
condemn* 

Among the zealots of liberty I could harangi 
with great copiousness upon the advantages oi si 
solute monarchy, the secrecy of its counsels, ai 
the expedition cf its measures ; and often celebrati 
the blessings produced by the extinction of portie 
and preclusion of debates. 

Among the assertors of regal authority, I nevi 
failed to declaim with republican warmth upon tl 
original charter of universal liberty, the eorruptis 
of courts, and the folly of voluntary submission i 
those whom nature has levelled with ourselves. 

I knew the defects of every scheme of goven 
pent, and the inconveniencies of every law. 
sometimes showed how much the condition of mar 
kind would be improved, by breaking the worl 
into petty sovereignties, and sometimes displaye 
the felicity and peace which universal monajrcb 
would dM'uM over the earth. 
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To eyery acknowledged fact I found innnmer« 
able objections; for it was my rule, to judge of 
history only by abstracted probability, and there- 
fore I made no scruple of bidding deiiance to testis 
inony* I have more than once questioned the exist- 
ence of Alexander the Great ; and having dcmon- 
itrated the folly of erecting edifices like the pyra- 
mids of Egypt, I frequently hinted my suspicion 
that the world had been long deceived, and that 
they were to be found only in the narratives of 
travellers. 

It had been happy for me could I have confined 
my scepticism to historical controversies, and phi- 
losophical disquisitions; but having now violated 
my reason, and accustomed myself to inquire not 
after proofs, but objections, I had perplexed truth 
with falsehood, till my ideas were confused, my 
judgment embarrassed, ami my intellects distorted. 
The habit of considering every proposition as alike 
uncertain, left me no test by which any tenet could 
be tried ; every opinion presented both sides with 
equal evidence, and my fallacies began to operate 
Dpon my own mind in more important inquiries. 
It was at last the sport of my vanity to weaken the 
obligations of moral duty, and efface the distinctions 
of good and evil, till I had deadened the sense of 
conviction, and abandoned my heart to the iluctui- 
tioDs of uncertainty, without auchor and withjut 
compass, without satisfaction of curiosity, or peace 
of conscience, without principles of rpason, or mo- 
tives of action. 

Such is the hazard of repressing tlie first percep- 
tions of truth, of spreading for diversion the snares 
of sophistry, and engaging reason against its own 
determinations. 

The disproportious of absurdity grow leas and 
TOL. r. • 
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less visible, as we are reconciled by degrees to the 
deforftiity of a mistress ; and falsehood, by long use^ 
is assimilated to the mind, as poison to the body. 

I had soon the mortification of seeing my con- 
versation courted only by the ignorant or wicked, 
by either boys who were enchanted by novelty, or 
wretches, who having long disobeyed virtue and 
reason, were now desirous of my assistance to de- 
throne them. 

Thus alarmed, I shuddered at my own corrup- 
tion, and that pride by which I had been seduced, 
contributed to reclaim me. I was weary of con< 
tinnal irresolution, and a perpetual equipoise of tht 
• mind; and ashamed of being the favourite of those 
who were scorned and shunned by the rest of man- 
kind. 

I therefore retired from all temptation to dispute, 
prescribed a new regimen to my understanding, and 
resolved, instead of rejecting all established opini- 
ons which I could not prove, to tolerate though 
not adopt all which I could not confute. -I forbore 
to heat my imagination with needless controversies, 
to discuss questions confessedly uncertain, and re« 
f rained Steadily from gratifying my vanity by the 
support of falsehood. 

By this method I am at length recovered from mj 
argumcntal delirium, and iind myself in the state o( 
one awakened from the confusion and tumult oft 
feverish dream. I rejoice in the new possession of 
evidence and reality,' and step on from truth to truth 
wich conMeuce aud quiet 

I am,^ Sm, &c. 
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Quod si Ptatonis mnua penonai verum, 

Qftod ffUiMque ^Utcit, immemor recordatur, fioXTiYf; 

Truth in Platonick omainents bedeck'd 
Inforc'd we love, omhceding recuJlect. 

It b reported of the Persians, by an ancient \vri. 
ter, that the sum of their education consisted in teach- 
ing yonth to ridey to shoot with the bowj arid to 
$peak truth* 

The bow and the horse were easily mastered, but 
it would hare been happy if we had been informed 
by what arts veracity was cultiyated, and by what 
preflerTatiyes a Persian mind was secured against 
the temptations to falsehood. 

There are, indeed, in the present corruption of 
nankind, many incitements to forsake truth ; th^ 
need of palliating our own faults, and the conyeni- 
mce of imposing on the ignorance or credulity of 
others, so frequently occur; so many immediate 
eyils arc to be avoided, and so many present grati- 
fications obtained, by craft and delusion, that very 
few of those who are much entangled in life, have 
spirit and constancy sufficient to support them in 
the steady practice of open veracity. 

In order that all men may be taught to speak 
tmth, it is necessary that all likewise should learn 
to hear it ; for no species of falsehood is more fre- 
quent than flattery, to which the coward is betray- 
ed by fear, the dependant by interest) «si^-t^ 

o % 
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friend by tenderness. Those who are neither servile 
nor timorous, are yet desirous to bestow pleasure ; 
and while unjust demands of praise continue to be 
made, there will always be some whom hope, fear^ 
or kindness, will dispose to pay them. 

The guilt of falsehood is very widely extended, 
and Qiany whom their conscience can scarcely charge 
with stooping to a lie, haye vitiated the morals of 
others by their vanity, and patronized the vice which 
they believe themselves to abhor. 

Truth is, indeed, not oftei> welcome for its own 
sake ; it is generally unpleasing because contrary to 
our wishes and opposite to our practice; and as 
our attention naturally follows our interest, we 
hear unwillingly what we are afraid to know, and 
soon forget what we have no inclination to impress 
upon our memories. 

For this reason many aijts of instruction have 
been invented, by which the reluctance agdnst 
truth may be overcome ; and as physick is given to 
children in confections, precepts have been hidden 
under a thousand appearances, that mankind may 
be bribed by pleasure to escape destruction. 

While the world was yet in its infancy. Truth 
came among irortals from above, and Falsehood 
from below. Truth was the daughter of Jupiter 
and Wisdom; Falsehood was the progeny of 
Folly impregnated by the wind. They advanced 
with equal confidence to seize the dominion of the 
new creation ; and, as their enmity and their force 
were well known to the celestials, all the eyes of 
heaven were turned upon the contest. 

Truth seemed conscious of superior power and 
juster claim, and there tore came on towering and 
majestick, unassisted and alone; Reason indeed 
^ways attended her, but appeared her follower, ra- 
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ther than oompanioo. Her march was slow and 
itately, but her motion was perpetually progressiye, 
and when once she had grounded her foot, neither 
gods nor men could force her to retire. 

Falsehood always endeaToured to copy the mien 
and attitudes of Trutu^ and was very successful in 
the arts of mimickry. She was surrounded, ani- 
mated, and supported, by innumerable legions of 
Appetites and passions, hut, Uko other feeble com- 
manders, was obliged often to rcceire law from 
her allies. Her motions were sudden, irregular, 
and yiolcnt; for she had no steadiness nor con- 
stancy. She often gained conquests by hasty in- 
cursions, which she never hoped to keep by her 
own strength, but maintained by the help of the 
passions, whom she generally found resolute and 
faithful. 

It sometimes happened that the antagonists met 
in full opposition. In these encounters. False- 
hood always invested her head with clouds, and 
commanded Fraud to place ambushes about her. 
In her left hand she bore the shield of Impudence, 
and the quiver of Sophistry rattled on her 
shoulder. All the passions attended at her call ; 
Vanity clapped her wings before, and Obstinacy 
supported her behind. Thus guarded and assisted, 
she sometimes advanced against Truth, and so:ne- 
times waited the attack ; but always endeavoured 
to skirmish at a distance, perpetually shifted her 
ground, and let fly her arrows in diflerent direc- 
tions; for she certainly found that her strength 
failed, wheqerer the eye of Truth darted full upon 
her. 

Truth had the awful aspect though not iho 
thunder of her father, and when the long continu- 
ance of the contest brought them near to one an- 

o3 
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other, FAtscnooD let the arms of Sophistry ftU 
from her grasp^ and holding up the shield of Ix- 
punsNCE with both her hands, sheltered hcrsdf 
amongst the passions. 

TituTH, though she was often wounded, always 
recovered in a short time ; but it was common for 
the slightest hurt, received by Falsehood, to 
spread its malignity to the neighbouring parts, and 
to burst open again when it seemed to ]ui?e beea 
cured. 

Falseiiooh, in a short time, found by experience 
that her superiority consisted only in the celerity of 
hor course, and the changes of her posture. She 
therefore ordered Suspicion to beat the ground be- 
fore her, and avoided with great care to cross the 
way of Truth, who, as she never varied her poln^, 
but moved constantly npon the same line, was easi- 
ly escaped by the oblique and desultory movements, 
the quick retreats, and active doubles which False- 
hood always practised, when the enemy began to 
raise terrour by her approach. 

By this procedure Falsehood every hour en- 
croached upon the world, and extt^nded her empire 
through all climes and regions. Wherever she car- 
ried her victories she left the Passions in full an- 
thority behind her; who were so well pleased with 
command, that they held out with gr^at obstinacy 
when Truth came to seize their posts, and neTcr 
failed to retard her progress, though they could not 
always stop it: They yielded at last with great re- 
luctanc^, frequent rallies, and sullen submission; 
and always inclined to revolt when Truth ceased to 
awe them by her immediate presence. 

Truth, who, when she first descended from the 
heavenly palaces, expected to have been received by 
univcma} acclamation, cherished with kiudncs^ 
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heard with obedience, and inyitcd to spread her in- 
Snence from province to proyince, now found, that 
wherever she came, she must force her passage. 
Every intellect was precluded by Prejudice, and 
ercry heart pre-occupied by passion. She indeed 
advanced, but she advanced slowly ; and often lost 
the conquests which she left behind her, by sudden 
imnirrections of the appetites, that shook oif their 
allegiance, and ranged thcmselyes again under the 
banner of her enemy. 

TituTH, however, did not grow weaker by the 
struggle, for her vigour was unconquerable; yet 
ihe was provoked to see herself thus baffled and im- 
peded by an enemy, whom she looked on with con- 
tempt, and who had no advantage but such as she 
owed to inconstancy, weakness, and artifice. She 
therefore, 'id the anger of disappointment, called 
upon her father Jupiter to re-establish her in the 
skies, and leave mankind to the disorder and misery 
which they deserved, by submitting wiiliugly to the 
usurpation of Falsehood. 

Jupiter compassionated the world too much te 
{rant her request, yet was willing to case her la- 
bours and mitigate her vexation. lie commanded 
her to consult the muses by what methods she might 
obtain an easier reception, and reign without the 
"toil of incessant war. It was then discovered, that 
she obstructed her own progress by the severity of 
her aspect, and the solemnity of her dictates ; and 
that men would never willingly admit her, till they 
ceased to fear her, since, by giving themselves up 
to Falsehood, they seldom made any sacrifice of 
their ease or pleasare, because she took the shape 
(hat was most engaging, and always sutTen^d herself 
to be dressed and paiuted by Desire. Th^ muses 



voTC, IB the loom of Pallas, a loose and change- 
able robe, like that in H:hich Falsehood captiyated 
her admirers ; with this they invested Truth, and 
named her Fiction. She now went out again to 
conquer with more success ; foic 'when she demands 
ed entrance of the Passions, they often mistook 
her for Falsehood, and delivered up their charge; 
but when she had once taken possession, she wu 
soon disrobed by Reason, and shoae out, in htr 
original form, with native. eflulgeuce and, res^^tletf 
dignity. 
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F(ecunda culpdr sccida 7i7tpting, 
Primum inquinaverc, d|' genust ^ domoSg 
^ Hocfonte derivata cladts. 

In patrium populumque JluxiU £[oi| 

Fruitful of cringes, this n^e first stained 

Their hapless olFspring, and profaii'd 

The nuptial bed ; from whence the woes. 

Which various and unnuraber'd rose 

from this polluted fountain head. 

O'er Kome cuid o'er the nations sipread. FsANCXftf 

The reader is indebted for this day's entertainment 
to an author from whom the age has received greater 
favours, who has enlarged the Igiowlcdge of human 
nature, and (aught the passions to muv« «t the COIA^ 
sa^ud of virtuQ« 
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TO THE EAMBLEK. 



i Spectator was first publislied in single 
^re me so much pleasure, that it Is one 
>arite amusements of my age to recollect 
en I reflect on the foibles of those times, 
d in that useful work, and compare them 
ices now reigning among us, I cannot 
at you would oftener take cognizance of 
"sof the better half of the human species, 
jr precepts and observations be carried 
osterity, the Spectators may show to 
generation what were the fashionable foU 
ir grandmothers, the Rambler of their 
,nd that from both they may draw in* 
nd warning. 

read those Spectators which took no. 
misbehaviour of young women at church, 
they Tainly hope to attract admirers, I 
ronounce such forward young women 
in order to distinguish them by a mark 

from those who had patience and de- 
ay till they were sought, 
ive lived to see such a change in the man* 
3men, that I would now be willing to 

with them for that name, although I 
;ht it disgraceful enough, if they would 

worse ; since now they are too generally 
to negligence of domestick business, to 
ments, and to wicked rackets, without 

view at all but of squandering time, 
ime of the Spectator, excepting some- 
)pcarance in the ring, sometimes at a good 
1 play^ sometimes on a visit at t\i« ^o>x»4>' 
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of a grare relation, the young ladies contented 
themselves to be found employed in domestick du- 
ties ; for then routes, drums, balls, assemblies, and 
such like markets for women, were not known. 

Modesty and diifidence, gentleness and meekneHy 
were looked upon as the appropriate yirtues ani 
character istick graces of the sex. And if a forwiri 
spirit pushed itself into notice, it was exposed ii 
print as it deserved. 

The churches wore almost the only places wluni 
single women were to be seen by strangers. Ma 
went thither expecting to see them, ^d perhaps too 
much for that only purpose. 

But »omc good often resulted, howcTor improper 
might be their motives. Both sexes were in tit 
way of their duty. The man mast he abandonedi 
indeed, who loves not goodness in another; BOf 
were the young fellows of that age so wholly loit 
to a sense of right, as pride and conceit have sIboq 
made them afifcct to be. When therefore they saw 
a fair-one whose decent behaviour and cheerAil < 
piety showed her earnest in her first, duties, thfij 
had the less doubt, judging politically only, that sliB 
would have a conscientious regard to her second. 

With what ardour have I seen watched for, At 
rising of a kneeling beauty; and what additional 
charms has devotion given to her recommunicated 
features ! 

The men were often the better for what fltcf 
heard. Even a Saul was once found prophesying 
among the prophets whom he had set out to de- 
stroy. To a man thus put into good humour by ft 
pleasing object, religion itself looked more amil^ 
ble. The men seekers of the Spectator's tiiM 
loved thp holy place for the object's sake, and 
Jored ibc object loir hei ivivUlde behaviour ia, iU 
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Revcrehcc mingled with their lore, and they 
thought that a young lady of such good principles 
nast be addressed only by the man who at least 
made a show of good principles^ whether his heart 
tzs yet quite right or not. 

Nor did the young lady's behaTiour, at any tims 
•f the seryice, lessen this reyerencc. Her eyes 
Tere her own, her ears the preacher's. Womea 
Ire always most observed when they seem them* 
IdTes least to obserre, or to lay out for obscrva* 
(km. The eye of a respectful lover lores rather to 
teceiTe confidence from the withdrawn eye of th« 
Ur-one, than to find itself obliged to retreat. 

When a young gentleman's affection was thus 
hidably engaged, he pursued its natural dictates ; 
keeping then was a rare, at Last a secret and sctan.^ 
dilous rice, and a wife was the summit of his 
Wishes. Rejection was now dreaded, and pre-en- 

eement apprehended. A woman whom he loTed, 
was ready to think must be admired by all tb« 
vorld. His fcars^ his uncertainties, increased his 
love. 

Every inquiry he made into the lady's domestick 
Cicellcnce, which, when a wife is to be chosen, 
vill surely not be neglected, confirmed him in his 
dkoice. He opens his heart to a commbu friend, 
aod honestly discovers the state of his fortune. His 
Triend applies to those of the young lady, whose 
parents, if they approve his proposals, disclose them 
to their daughter. 

She perhaps is not an absolute stranger to the pasw 
lion of the young gentleman. His eyes, his assi- 
laitieS) his constant attendance at a church, whi« 
iter, till of late, he used seldom to come, and a 
hovand Uttle obserrances tbat he paid her^ h«d 
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yery probably first forced her to regard^ luid 
inclined her to favour him. 

That a young lady should be in lore^ an 
love of the young gentleman undeclared, is a 
terodoxy which prudence, and even policy, 
not allow. But, thus applied to, she is all res 
tion to her parents. Charming resignation, ^ 
inclination opposes not 

Her relations applaud her for her duty ; f i 
meet; points are adjusted; delightful perturbai 
and hopes, and a few loVer's fears, fill up the 
ous space till an interview is granted ; for the } 
lady had not made herself cheap at publick ph 

The time of interview arrives. She is mo( 
reserved ; he is not confident. He declares hi 
sion ; the consciousness of her own worth, ai 
application to her parents, take from her any 
of his sincerity; and she owns herself obli^ 
him for his ij,ood opinion. The inquiries o 
friends into his character, have taught her tli 
good opinion deserves to be valued. 

She tacitly allows of his future visits ; he r 
them ; the regard of each for the other is confii 
and when he presses for the favour of her han 
receives a declaration of an entire acquiescence 
her duty, and a modest acknowledgment of c 
for him. 

He applies to her parents therefore for a 
day ; and thinks himself under obligation to 
for the cheerful and affectionate manner with 
they receive his agreeable application. 

With this prospect of future happiness, the 

*Tiage is celebrated. Gratulations pour in 

every quarter. Parents and relations on both 

brought acqualAted in the course of the coai 
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can receire the happy couple with countenances 
illumined, and joyful Jicarts. 

The brothers, the sisters, the friends of one fa* 
mily, are the brothers, the sisters, the friends of 
the otlier. Their two families, thus made one, are 
the world to the young couple. 

Their home is the place of their principal delight, 
nor do they e?er occasionally quit it but they find 
the pleasure of returning to it augmented in pro* 
portion to the time of their absence from it. 

Oh, Mr. Ramijler! forgive the talkativeness of 
ID old man ! When 1 courted and married my Las- 
fitia, then a blooming beauty, every thing passed 
just so! But how is the case now? The. ladies, 
Biaidens, wires, and widows, are engrossed by 
places of open resort and general entortainnuMit, 
which fill every quarter of the metropolis, and bc- 
mg constantly frequented, make home irksome. 
Breakfasting. places, dining-places, routes, drums, 
concerts, balls, plays, operas, masquinados for the 
erening, and eyen for all night ; and, lately, publick 
talcs of the goods of broken housekeepers, which 
the feneral dissoluteness of manners has contributed 
to make rery frequent, come in as another season- 
abtb relief to these modern time-killers. 

In the summer there are in every country-town 
ttsemblies; Tunbridge, Bath, Cheltenham, Scar* 
borough ! What expense of dress and equipage is 
required to qualify the frequenters for such emulous 
ippearance ! 

By the natural infection of example, the lowest 
people have places of six-penny resort, and gaming- 
tables for pence. Thus servants are now induced 
to fraud and dishonesty, to support extravagance^ 
md supply their losses. 

TOl. V. p 
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As to the ladies who frequent those pnblicl 
places, they arc not ashamed to s'low their facei 
wherever men dare go, nor blush to try who shall 
stare most impudently, or who shall laugh loudest 
on the publick walks. 

The men who would make good husbands, if 
they yisit those places, are frighted at wedlock, and 
resolve to live single, except tliey are bought at a 
very high price. They can be spectators of ail tliat 
passes, and, if they please, more than spectators^ 
at the expense of others. The companion of an 
evening, and the companion for life, require ver/ 
different qualiQcations. 

Two thousand pounds in the last age, with a do* 
inestick wife, would go farther than ten thousand 
in this. Yet settlements are expected, that oftea^ 
to a mercantile man especially, sink k fortune into 
uselessness ; and pin-money is stipulated for, whidi 
makes a wife independent, and destroys love, bf 
putting it out of a man's power to lay any obliga- 
tion upon her, that might engage gratitude, and 
kindle affection. When to all this the card-tabiM 
are added, how can a prudent man think of marry- 
ing? 

And when the worthy men know not where ti 
find wives, must not the sex be left to the foplingS} 
the coxcombs, the libertines of the age, whom tbej 
help to make such ? And need even these wretdiei 
marry to enjoy the conversation of those who rcn- 
(ier their company so cheap ? 

And what, after all, is the benefit which the ga) 
•oquette obtains by her flutters? As she is ap 
proachablc by every man without requiring, I wil 
pot say incense or adoration, but even commo 
complaisance, eYcry fop treats her as upon the level 



>ol« irpon ber lisbt airs as inTitation^, and is on 
he watch lo take the adTantage : she has companions 
ndeed. but no lorers ; for Iotc is respectful, and 
imoroBs: and where among ail her followen will 
lift i»d a hnsbaad ? 

Set, dear Sir. before the youthfnT, the gay^ the 
kcoasiderate, the ee«t!0Bpt ma well as the danger 
to which they are exposed. At one time or other, 
Borneo, not atterlj thoughtless, will be conTinccd 
•f the justice of your cenf^ure, and the charity of 
joar instruction. 

Bat should your expostulations and reproofs haTO 
no effect upon those who are far gone in fashionable 
folly, they may be retailed from their mouths to 
their nieces, (marriage will not often hare entitled 
these to daughters,) when they, the meteors of a 
<lay, find themseWes elbowed otf the stage of vanity 
by other flutterers ; for the most admired women 
cannot have many Tuub ridge, many Bath seasons 
to blaze in ; since even tine faces, often seen, are 
less regarded than new faces, the proper punish. 
Bent of showy girls for rendering themselves sa 
iiDpolitickly cheap. 

I am, Sir, 

Your sincere admirer, &c.* 
%■ 

* This paper was written by Richardson, the author of 
I' Clarissa y" " Pamela,'" &c. and, although mean and hacLnicii 
in style and sentiment, was the only paper which liad a great 
Hie dming the pablicalion ojf the Uamblerf ni its original iorm. 
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Quit nee Sannentus iniqufis 
Cssaris ad measas, nee vUis Gabba tuiiuiU Svf> 

Which not Sarmentut brook'd at Ceaar*s board* 
Nor grov*liiig Gabba £rom bis haughty Lord. 

£l«PHXll8X0Kt 



TO THE AUTHOE OF THE EAMBLEK* 
MR. RAMBLER, 

You have often endeavoured to impress upon your 
readers an observation of more truth than novelty^ 
that life passes, for the most part, in petty trans- 
actions ; that our hours glide away in tricing amuse- 
ments and slight gratifications ; and that there very 
seldom emerges any occasion that can call forth 
great virtue or great abilities. 

It very commonly happens that speculation has 
no iniluence on conduct. Just conclusions, and 
cogent arguments, formed by laborious study, and 
d ligent hiquiry, are often reposited in the treasuries 
of memory, as gold in the miser's chest, useless 
alike to others and himself. As some are not richer 
for the extent of their possessions, others are not 
liviser for the multitude of their ideas. 

You have truly described the state of human lie- 
ings, but it may be doubted whether you have ac- 
commodated your precepts to your deiicription ; 
whether you have not generally considered your 
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readers as inflncnced hj the tragick passions, aoA 
msceptible of pain or pleasure only from powerful 
igents, and from great events . 

To an antbor who writes not for the improye- 
■ent of a single art,, or the establishment of a con- 
trorerted doctrine, but equally intends the adyan- 
tapre and equally courts the pl^rusal of all the classea 
of mankind, notbing can justly seem unworthy of 
regard, by which the pleasure of conversation may 
be increased, and the daily satisfactions of familiar 
life secured from interruption and disgust. 

For this reason you would not have injured your 
cepntation, if you had sometimes descended to the 
minuter duties of social beings, and enforced the 
obseryance of those little civilities and ceremonious 
delicacies, which, inconsiderable as they may ap- 
pear to the man of science, and difficult as they may 
proye to be detailed with dignity^ yet contribute to 
the regulation of the w-orld, by facilitating the in- 
tercourse between one man and another, and of 
which the French haye sufficiently testified their 
esteem^ by terming the knowledge and practice of 
them Sfoooir vivre, the art of living. 

Politeness is one of those advantages which we 
never estimate rightly but by the inconvenience of 
Us loss. Its influence upon the manners is constant 
and uniform, so that, like an equal motion, it 
escapes perception. The circumstances of every 
action are so adjusted to each other, that we do not 
see where any error could have been committed, 
and rather acquiesce in its propriety than admire its 
exactness. 

But as sickness shows us the value of ease, a little 
familiarity with those who were never taught to en- 
iravour the gratification of others, but regulata 
hviT behaviour merely by their own will; voll sooi^ 

p3 
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etince the necessity of established nodes and for 
malities to the happiness and quiet of comnuN 
life. 

Wisdom and rirtne are hj no means snfficicnfj 
without the supplemental laws of good-breedings ts 
secure freiMiom from degenerating to rudeness, oc 
self-esteem from swelling into insolence; a thonssad 
incivilities may be committed, and a thousand officei 
neglected, without any remorse of conscience, or 
reproach from reason. 

* The true^eifect of genuine politeness seems to be 
rather ease than pleasure. The power of deligbt- 
ing must be conferred by nature, and cannot ba 
delivered by precept, or obtained by imitation; bit 
though it be the privilege of a very small number t9 
ravish and to charm, every man may hope by mlci 
and caution not to give pain, and may, therefore^ 
by the help of good-breeding, enjoy the kindnetf 
of mankind, though he should have no claim to 
higher distinctions* 

The nuiversal axiom in which all complaisance if 
included, and from which flow all the formalitiei 
which custom has established in civilized nations, ii, 
Tfiftt no man shall give any preference to himsdj* 
A rule so comprehensive and certain, that, j)er* 
haps, it is not easy for the mind to image an in- 
civility, without supposing it to be broken. 

There are, indeed, in every place some parties^ 
lar modes of the ceremonial part of good-breediogf 
which, being arbitrary and accidental, can be loom- 
ed only by habitude and conversation ; such are the 
'forms ef salutation, the different gradations of t^* 
Terence, and all the adjustments of place and pre- 
cedence. These, however, may be often violated 
without offence, if it be sufficiently evident, that 
Ueitber oialice nor piide coiilYvbuted to the failure; 
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bat will not atone, howeTer rigidly dbserrcd, for 
Oie tumour of insolence, or petulance of con« 
tenpt* 

1 hare, indeed, not fonnd among any part of 
vankind, less real and rational complaisance, than 
unong those who have passed their time in paying 
and receiving visits, in frequenting public enter- 
luunents, in studying the exact measures of cere* 
mmy, and in watching all the variations of fashion* 
able courtesy* 

They know, indeed, at what hour they may beat 
the door of an acquaintance, how many steps they 
wnti attend him towards the gate, and what interral 
shonld pass before his visit is returned ; but seldom 
citend their care beyond the exterior and unes- 
Kitial parts of civility, nor refuse their own vanity 
iny gratification, however expensive to the quiet of 
another. 

Trypherus is a man remarkable for splendour 
and expense; a man, that having been originally 
planed by his fortune and rank in the first class of 
the community, has acquired that air of dignity, and 
that leadioess in the exchange of compliments, which 
conrts, balls, and levees, easily confer. 

But Trypherus, without any settled purposes of 
■aligDity, partiy by his ignorance of human nature, 
and partly by the habit of contemplating with great 
latirfKtion fab own grandeur and riches, is hourly 
giving dugust to those whom chance or expectatioa 
Mbject to his vanity. 

To a man whose fortune confines him to a small 
honae, lie declaims upon the pleasure of upacioof 
^nrtments, and the convenience of changing bi« 
hidgiDg.room in different parts of the year; telk 
Um^ tiMt he hates confinement; and conclodes, 
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that if his chamber was less, he should nerer wak 
without thinking of a prison. 

To £ucrctas, a man of birfh equal to himseli 
but of much less estate, he showed his services o 
plate, and remarked that such thiuj^s were,- iudecd 
nothing better than costly trifles, but that no mu 
must preteiul to the rank of a gentleman withoui 
them; and that for his party if his estate vra 
smaller, he should not think of enjoying but in- 
croasin;; it, and would inquire out a trade for h« 
eldest son. 

He ha^, in imitation of some more acute observec 
than himself, collected a fi^reat many shifts and ar- 
tifices by which poverty is concealed; and amoo^ 
the ladies of small fortune, never fails to talk of 
frippery and slight silks, and the convenience of a 
general mourning. 

I have been insulted a thousand times with a ca* 
talogue of his pictures, his jewels, and hi^ rarities, 
which, though he knows the humble neatness of 
my habitation, he seldom fails to conclude by a 
declaration, that wherever he sees a house mcaaly 
furnished, he despises the owner's taste, or pitie< 
his poverty. 

This, Mr. Rambler, is the practice of Trypli** 
yus, by which he is become the terrour of all who 
are less wealthy than himself, and has raised innO' 
Bfierable enemies without rivalry, and without mil^ 
▼olence. 

Yd thousjh all are not equally culpable wiA 
Trypherus, it is scarcely possible to find any m»B 
who does not frequently, like him, indulge his offB 
pride by forcing others into a comparison with him- 
self wlioji he knows the advantage is on his side? 
without considoring that unnecessarily to obtru^^ 
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pleasing idew, is a species of oppression; and 
.1 it is Utile more criminaJ to deprhe another of 
ae real adrantagc^ than to interrupt that forget- 
ne» of its absencer which is the next happiness to 
tual possession. 

I am, ke. 

Edtropxus* 
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ScSieet ingeniU mUpta est concordiajvmctii, ■ 
Et $ervttt ttudiija^iera quisffue tui, , , 

Bustieus agricoUnHt miletfera bel/a gerentem, ' . ^ 
Hectorem duhut navita puppis amaU ' OnBt 

• 

CongeniaJ passions mqIs together bindt 

And ev'ry calling mingles with its kind ; 

Soldier unites with soldier, swain with swain^ 

The mariner with him that roves the main. F. Ltwis* 

f has been ordained by ProTidence, for the con* 
fution of order in the immense yariety of nature, 
h! for the regular propagation of the severai classes 
• life with which the elements are peo])}ed, that 
'ery creature should be drawn by some secret at* 
action to those of his own kind^ and that not 
ily the gentle and domestick animals which natu- 
lly unite into companies, or cohabit by pairs, 
oald continue faithful to their species ; but CYen 
Me ravenous and ferocious savages which Aristo- 
' obserres never to be gregarious, should range 
oimt^s and deserts in search of one another, ra« ^ 
«r than pollute the world with a mon&tiou%bu\!i4« m 
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As the perpetuity and distinction of the loi 
tribes of the creation require that they should 
determined to proper mates by some uniform n 
live of choice, or some cogent principle of instini 
it is necessary likewise, that man, whose wider i 
pacity demands more gratifications, and who feels 
himself innumerable wants, which a life of solitu 
cannot supply, and innumerable^ powers to whi 
it cannot give employment^ should be led to su 
able companions by particular influence'; an 
among many beings of the same nature with hii 
self, he may select some for intimacy and tendc 
ness, and improve the condition of bis existenc 
by superadding friendship to humanity, and tf 
lore of individuals to that of the species. 

Other animals are so formed, that they seem I 
contribute very little to the happiness of each othe 
and know neither joy, nor grief, nor lore, n( 
hatred, but as they are urged by some desire imiiH 
diately subservient either to the support of the 
own lives, or to the continuation of their rac« ; the 
therefore seldom appear to regard any of the mini 
ter discriminations which distinguish creatures ( 
the same kind from one another. 

But if man were to feel no incentives to kindnesi 
more than his general tendency to congenial natan 
Babylon and London, with all their multitudei 
would have to him the desolation of a wilderness 
his affections, not compressed into a narrowtT con 
pass, would vanish like elemental fire, in boundlc 
evaporation ; he would languish in perpetual insei 
sibiiity; and though he might, perhaps, in the &r 
vigour of youth, amuse himself with the fresh ei 
joyments of life, yet, when curiosity should ceas 
and alacrity subside, he would abandon himself 
the /i urt uatlons oi cli^uce) without expecting he 



against any cahunity, or feeling any wuh for the 
liappiness of others. 

To loTe all men is onr daty, so far as it inrludcs 
a general habit of benerolence, and readiness of oc- 
casional kindness ; but to lore all equally is impos- 
sible; at least impossible without the extinction of 
those passions which now produce all our pains and 
in onr pleasures; without the disuse, if not the 
abolition^ of some of our faculties, and the sup- 
pression of all our hopes and fears in apathy and 
indifference. 

The necessities of onr condition require a thous- 
And offices of tenderness, which mere regard for 
the species will never dictate. Every man has fre- 
QQent grievances which only the solicitude of f riend.^ 
ihip will discover and remedy, and which would re- 
main for ever unheeded in the mighty heap of human 
calamity, were it only surveyed by the eye of gene- 
ral benevolence equally attentive to every misery. 

The great community of mankind is, therefore, 
necessarily broken into smaller independent socic« 
ties; these form distinct interests, which are too 
freqacntly opposed to each other, and which they 
yfho have entered into the league of particular go«r 
Ternments falsely think it virtue to promote, how- 
ler destructive to the happiness of the rest of the 
irorld. 

Such unions are again separated into subordinate 
classes and combinations, and social lite is perpe- 
tually branched out into minuter subc)i\isions, till 
It terminates in the last ramifications of private 
friendship. 

That friendship may at once be fond and lasUng, 
it has been already observed in these papers, that » 
;onformity of inclinations is necessary. No man 
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can have much kindness for him by whom he doei 
not believe himself esteemed, and nothipg 90 eri- 
dcntly proves esteem as imitation. 

That benevolence is always strongest which arisa 
from participation of the same pleasures, since we 
are naturally most willing to revive in our mindi 
the memory of persons^ with whom the idea of ea* 
joy me lit is connected. 

it is commonly, therefore, to little purpose, that 
any one endeavours to ingratiate himself with suck 
as he cannot accompany in their amusements and 
diversions. Men have be^n known to rise to fa- 
vour and to fortune, only by being skilful in ths 
sports with which their patron happened to be de« 
lighted, by concurring with his taste for some par- 
ticular species of curiosities, by relishing the saoM 
wine, or applauding the same cookjery* 

Even those whom wisdom or virtue have placed 
above regard to such petty recommendations, moil 
nevertheless be gained by similitude of manners. 
The highest and noblest enjoyment of familiar Ufa 
the communication of knowledge and reciprocatlos 
of sentiments, must always presuppose a disp(m' 
tion to the same inquiry, and delight in the saoM 
discoveries. 

With what satisfaction could the politician lay hii 
schemes for the reformation of laws, or his cona 
parisons of diiferent forms of government, before tbi 
chemist, who has never accustomed his thoughts ti 
any other object than salt and sulphur? or hon 
could the astronomer, in explaining his calculation! 
and conjectures, endure the coldness of a gram' 
marian, who would lose sight of Jupiter and all bi> 
satellites, for ahappy etymology of an obscure vfOt^ 
or a better explication of a cunti ovtirted line ? 
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Erery man lores merit of the same kind with hit 
own, when it is not likelj to hinder his adyance- 
meat or his reputation ; for he not only best under* 
itands the worth of those qualities which he labours 
to caltiYate, or the usefulness of the art which he 
practises with success, but always feels a reflected 
pleasure from the praises, which, though giTen to 
anpther, belong equally to himself. 

There is indeed no need of research and reHne. 
nent to dlscorer that men must generally select 
flieir companions from their own state of life, since 
there are not many minds fumiHhed for great variety 
ofconyersation, or adapted to multiplicity of intel- 
lectual entertainments. 

The sailor, the academick, the lawyer, the me- 
chanick, and the courtier, have ail a cast of talk 
pecaliar to their own fraternity, have fixed their 
attention upon the same events, have been engaged 
in affairs of the same sort, and made use of allu- 
sions and illustrations which themselves only can 
understand. 

To be infected with the jargon of a particular 
profossion, and to know only the language of a 
tingle rank of mortals, is indeed sufficiently despi- 
cable. But as limits must be always set to the ex- 
curaons of the human mind, there will be some 
Widjr which every man more zealously prosecutes, 
• tome darling subject on which he is principally 
pleased to converse ; and he that can most inform 
Or best understand him, will certainly be welcomed 
^th particular regard. 

Such partiality is not wholly to be avoided, nor 
iiitcul|)able, unless s offered so far to predominate 
tt to produce aversion from every other kind of ex* 
^lence, and to shade the lustre of dissimilar vir* 
^. Those, tiierefore^ whom the lot oC Vv^vt W% 
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eonjoinect, should endearour constantly to approaeb 
towards the inclination of each other, inrlgorate 
every motion of concurrent desire, and fan eveiy 
spark of kindred curiosity. 

It has been justly obserTed, that discord general* 
ly operates in little thjngs ; it is inflamed to its nt- 
most yehemence by contrariety of taste, oftener 
than of principles ; and might therefore commonl/ 
be avoided by innocout conformity, ^i-hich, if it 
was not at first the motive, ought always to be the 
jconseqncuce, of indissoluble union. 
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Omne vufer vitium videnti Flaccus amieo 

Tangitt et admissus circum precordia tu4it» PiBSnfl* 

Ilarace, with sly inainuating graccy 
Jjaugh'd at his friend, aiid iook'd him kx thr face; 
AVould raise a blush where secret vice he foundr 
> And tickle while he gently prob'd the wound. 
With, seeming innocence the crowd begaii'd ; 
£ut nude tiie desperate pasKes, when he smil'd. 

Dbti»bv« 

TO THE RAMBLER. 
8IR^ 

As very many well-disposed persons, by the nn*" 
voidable necessity of their affairs, are so unfortu- 
nate as to be totally buried in the country, where 
they labour uadec t^ mo^V. ^^locible i^norancs ^ 
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traasacting among the polite part of man.* 
'. cannot help thinking, that, as a publick 
you should take the case of these truly com* 
ible objects under your consideration, 
e unhappy languishers in obscurity should be 
.'d with such accounts of the employments of 
of the world, as may engage them in their 
remote corners to a laudable imitation ; or, 
, so far inform and prepare them, that if by 
^ful change of situation they should be sud« 
ransported into the gay scene, they may not 
ind wonder, and stare, and be utterly at a 
w to bchayc and make a proper appearance 

* 

I inconceivable how much the welfare of all 
intry towns in the kingdom might be pro- 

if you would use your charitable endeavours 
e in them a noble eniulation of the mannera 
stoms of higher life. 

this purpose you should give a very clear and 
lescription of the whole set of polite acquire* 

a complete history of forms, fashions, fro« 
)f routs, drums, hurricanes, balls, assemblies^ 
s, masquerades, auctions, plays, operas, pup- 
)ws, and bear-gardens ; of all those delights 
profitably engage the attention of the most 
e characters, and by which they have brought 
1 amazing perfection the whole art and mys* 
' passing day after day, week after week, and 
rter year, without the heavy assistance of any 
ing that formal creatures are pleased to call 
and necessary. 

living due instructions through what steps to 
this summit of human excellence, you may 
ch irresistible arguments in its favour, as must 
ce numbers^ who in other instances do not 

«2 
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seem to want natural understanding, of the unac- 
countable error of supposing they were sent into the 
world for any other purpose but to flutter, sport, 
and shine. For, after all, nothing can be clearer 
than that an eyerlasting round of diversion, and the 
more lively and hurrying the better, is the most 
important end of human life. 

It is really prodigious, so much as the world is 
improTed, that there should in these days be per- 
sons so ignorant and stupid as to think it necessary 
to mispend their time, and trouble their heads about 
any thing else than pursuing the present fancy ; for 
what else is worth liying for ? 

It is time enough surely to think of consequences 
when they come ; and as for the antiquated notions 
of duty, they are not to be met with in any French 
novel, or any book one ever looks into, but deriv- 
ed almost wholly from the writings of authors, who 
lived a vast many ages ago ; and who, as thoy were 
totally without any idea of those accomplishments 
which now characterise people of distinction, have 
been for some time sinking apace into utter con- 
tempt. It does not appear that even their most 
zealous admirers, for some partizans of his own sort 
every writer will have, can pretend to say they were 
ever at one ridotto. 

In the important article of diversions, the cere- 
monial of visits, the ecstatick delight of unfriendly 
intimacies and unmeaning civilities, they are abso« 
lately silent. Blunt truth, and downright honesty, 
plain clothes, staying at home, hard work, few 
words, and those unenlivened with censure or 
double meaning, are what they recommend as the 
ornaments and pleasures of life. Little oaths, po- 
lite dissimulation, tea-table scandal, delightful in- 
dolcncey the glitter oC fiuety^ tiv<^ triumph of pro- 
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oedenc«9 the enchantments of flattery^ thej seem 
to have had no notion- of, and I cannot but laugh 
to think what a figure they would have made in a 
drawing-room, and how frighted they would faaye 
looked at a gaming-table. 

The noble zeal of patriotism that disdains autho- 
rity, and tramples on laws for sport, was absolute-* 
ly the aversion of tiiese tame wretches* 

indeed one cannot discoTcr any one thing they 
pretend to teach people, but to be wise, and good ; 
acquirements infinitely below the consideration of 
persons of taste and spirit, who know how to spend 
their time to so much be:ter purpose. 

Among other admirable improyemcnts, pray, Mr* 
Rambler, do not forget to enlarge on the rery ex- 
tensive benefit of playing at cards on Sundays; a 
practice of such infinite use, that we may modestly 
expect to see it prevail universally in all parts of 
this kingdom. 

To persons of fashion, the advantage is obvious ; 
because, as for some strange reason or other, which 
no fine gentleman or fine lady has yet been able to 
penetrate, there is neither play, nor masquerade, 
nor bottled conjurer, nor any other thing frorth 
lifing for, to be had on a Sunday; if it were not 
for the charitable assistance of whist or bragg, the 
genteel part of mankind must, one day in seven, ne- 
cessarily sufi'er a total extinction of being. 

Nor are the persons of high rank the only gain- 
ers by so salutary a custom, which extends its good 
influence, in frome degree, to the lower orders of 
people; but were it quite general, how much better 
and happier would the world be than it is even now ? 

'Tis hard upon poor creatures, be they ever so 
mean, to deny them those enjoy men ts»ai\d libCTt\<i'i 
which arc equally open for all. Yet \i s^tN^wXs^ 

<i3 



^ 
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were tuglit to go to church on this dMjj ipes 
part of it in railing or receiving inflitmctl 
iunly way, and tiie rest in mtre friendly coi 
tion, the poor irretchei would inDiiliUy i 
into thdr heads, that thef were obliged to 
her, modnt, diligent^ and faithful to tiieir i 
•ad mirtrenes* 

Now surely no one of common prudence 
manity would wish their domesticks infecti 
sqeh strange and primitiTe notions, or laid 
such unmerciful restraints: aU wlddi may 
great measure, be presented by tiie preralt 
the good-humoured fashion, that I would ha 
recommend. For when the lower kind of 
aee their betters, wMi a truly laudable spii 
suldng and flying in thb face of those rude, i 
dictators, piety and thef.laws, they are then 
^ted andadmonuhed, as far as actions can ad 
and excite, and taught that they too haye ai 
right of setting them at defiance in such insta 
their particolar necessities and inclinations n 
quire; and thus is the liberty of the whole 
species mightily improved and enlarged. 

In short, Mr. Rambler, by a faithful repr 
tion of the numberless benefits of a modish 111 
will hare done your part in promoting wha 
body seems to confess the true purpose of 
existence, perpetual dissipation. 

By encouraging people to employ their wl 
tentiott on trifles, and make amusement th< 
study, you will teach them how to avoid man 
nneasy reflections. 

All the soft feelings of humanity, the sym 
of friendship, all natural temptations to the 
a family, and solicitude about the good 01 
. Qtberif with the whole train of domestick < 
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I affections, vrhlch create snch daily anzietiet 
i emlMurrassments, will be happily stifled and sxtp* 
issed in a round of perpetual delights; and all 
kms thoughts, but particularly that of hereof tcTy 
banished out of the world ; a most perplexing 
>rdiension, but luckily a most groundless one 
, as it is s6 Yery clear a case, that nobody efer 

u 

I am, &c. 

Chariessa*. 

Written hj Mrs. Carter of Deal* th^ only survivor of tb* 
ersof that age. C. 
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Miella^r^ibet HybidM tihi vel Hymettia noftfj* 

Et thy ma Ceeropigi Corticaponit apU Mart. 

Alas ! dear Sir, yon try in vain* 

tmpaesitnbties to gain ; 

Ko bee from Corsica's rank juice 

Hyblaean iiouey can produce. F, Lewis« 



TO THE BAMBLSR* 



IIR, 



.AYiNG by seyeral years of continual study treasur* 
in my mind a great number of principles and ideas, 
d obtained by frequent exercise the power of ap« 
l^iug them with propriety, and combining them with 
idiness, I resolved to quit the university, where I 
nsidered myself as a gem hidden in the mine, and 
mingle in the crowd of pubiick life. I nimu^ 
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tarally attracted by the company of those who were 
of the same age with myself, and finding that my acaii 
dcmical grayity con tri bated very little to my repatik 
lion, applied my faculties to jocularity and buries* 
que. Thus, in a short time, 1 had heated my imaginaM 
tion^to such a state of activity and ebullition, that 
upon every occasion it fumed away in bursts of wit, 
and evaporations of gaiety. 1 became on a suddei 
the idol of the cofTct'-lioiisc, was in one winter ko- 
licited to accept the presidentship of fi\e clubs, w:'.< 
dragged by violence to eery new play, and quoted 
in every controversy upon theatrical merit; was in 
every public place surrounded by a multitude of 
humble auditors, who retailed in other places of re- 
sort my maxims and my jests, and was boasted as 
their intimate and companion, by many, who had 
no other pretensions to my acquaintance, than that 
they had drank chocolate in the same room. 

You will not wonder, Mr. H ambler, that I 
mention my success with some appearance of tri- 
umph and elevation. . Perhaps no kind of guperio- 
rity is more flattering or alluring than that which is 
conferred by the powers of conversation, by ex- 
temporaneous sprightliness of fancy, copiousness of 
language, and fertili<y of sentiment. In other 
exertions of genius, the greater part of the praise 
is unknown and unenjoyed; the writer, indocJ, 
spreads his reputation to a wider extent, but re- 
ceives little pleasure or advantage from the diUusion 
ot his name, and only obtains a kind of nominal 
sovereignty over regions which pay no tribute. The 
colloquial wit has always his own radiance relie^Led 
on himself, and enjoys all the pleasure which he 
bestows; he finds his power confessed by every ono 
that appro icIkvs him, sees friendship kindling wiih 
raptarcy and attculvoii s'\\^Uvw^into praise. 
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The desire which eyery man feeli of importance 
id esteem, is so much gratified by finding an as- 
mbly, at hb entrance, brightened with gladness 
id hashed with expectation, that the recollection 
f such distinctions can scarcely fail to be pleasin^r 
hensoeyer it is innocent. And my conscience does 
ot reproach me with any mean or criminal efiecta 
f vanity; since I always employed my influence 
n the side of virtue, and never sacrificed my ttn« 
erstanding or my religion to the pleasure of ap« 
fbuue. 

There were many whom either the desire of en- 
(lying my pleasantry, or the pride of being thought 
h enjoy it, brought often' into my company; but I 
til caressed in a particular manner by Demochares, 
t gentleman of a large estate, and a liberal .dtsposi- 
fioQ. My fortune being by no means exuberant^ 
kdined me to be pleased with a friend who was 
tilling to be entertained at his own charge. I be- 
Qoie by daily invitations habituated to his table, 
Jul, as he believed my acquaintance' necessary to 
tte character of elegance, which he was desirous of 
tttablishing, I lived in all the luxury of affluence, 
tithoat expense, or dependence, and passed my 
life in a perpetual reciprocation of pleasure, with 
■en brought together by similitude of accomplish- 
Bents, or desire of improvement. 

fiat all power has its sphere of activity, beyond 
thich it produces no effect. Demochares beine 
ailed by his aflairs into the country, imagined thai 
ie should increase his popularity by coming an^ong 
i» neighbours accompanied by a man whose abili- 
ies were so generally allowed. The report pre- 
mtly spread through half the country that Dcmo« 
kires was arrived, and had brought witliYAmtW 
slebrated BUdnug^ by whom such merTtaa%iit^<^\&il 
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be excited, as had ncrer been enjoyed or conceiTcc 
before. I knew, indeed, the purpose for which^J 
'was invited, and, as men do not look diligently oui 
for possible miscarriages, "was pleased to Und mys^i 
courted upon principles of interest, and considerec 
as capable of reconciling factions, composiDg feuds^ 
and uniting a whole province in social happiness. 

After a few days spent in adjusting his domestici 
regulations, Demochares invited all the genclemer 
of his neighbourhood to dinner^ and did not forge* 
to hint how much my presence was expected U 
heighten the pleasure of the feast. He informed m( 
"what prejudices my reputation had raised in my fa 
TOur, and represented the satisfaction with which b< 
should see me kindle up the blaze of merriment, aii< 
should remark the various effects that my fire woiil< 
have upon such diversity of matter. 

This declaration, by which he intended to qnickci 
my vivacity, filled me with solicitude. I felt aJ 
ambition of shining which I never knew before 
and was therefore embarrassed with an unusual ilea 
of disgrace. I passed the night in planning out t 
myself the conversation of the coming day ; recol 
lected all my topicks of raillery, proposed prope 
subjects of ridicule, prepared smart replies to ; 
thousand questions, accommodatrd answers to ima 
ginary repartees, and formed a magazine of re 
marks, apophthegms, tales, and illustrations. 

The morning broke at last in the nudst of thes' 
busy meditations. 1 rose with the palpitations a 
a champion on the day of combat; and, notwith 
standing all my efforts, found my spirits sunk unde 
the weight of expectation. The company soon afte 
began to drop in, and every one, at his entrance 
•was introduced to Ililarius. What conception th 
iuh&bkasits of t\i\B te^vo^ Vvai^ fonmed of a wit, 
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cuinot jet discoTer; but obserred that they all 
•eemed, after the regular exchange of complimeiits, 
to turn away disappointed; and that while w« 
waited for dinner, they cast their eyes first upon me, 
uid then upon each othcr^ like a theatrical assem-* 
blj waiting for a show. 

From the uneasiness of this situation, I was re^ 
Bered by the dinner ; and as cvi;ry attention was 
liken up by the businoss of the hour, 1 sunk quiets* 
ly to a leyel with the rest of the company. But no 
Hxraer were the dishes removed, than, instead of 
cheerful conOdcnce and familiar prattle, an unirer^' 
III silence a(;ain showed their expectation of some 
tUDsnai performance. My friend endeavoured to 
loose them by healths and questions, but they an* 
iwered him with great brevity, and immediately re« 
lapsed into t?^cir lormcr taciturnity. 

I hid waited in hope of some opportunity to Au 
Tert them, but could find no piss opened for a 
ilngic sally; and who can be merry without an ob- 
ject of mirth ? After a few faint eiForts, whicti . 
produced neither applause nor opposition, I was 
content to mingle with the mass, to put round the 
glass in silence, and solace myself with my own 
contemplations. 

My friend looked round him ; the guests stared 
It one another; and if now and then a few sylla- 
bles were uttered with timidity and hesitation, there 
was none ready to make any reply. All our facul- 
ties were frozen, and every minute took away Irom 
our capacity of pleasing, and deposition to ha 
pleased. Thus pa<}sed the hours to which so much 
happiness '.vas decreed; the hours which had, by a 
kind of open procUmation, been devoted to wit, to 
mirth, and to IFilarius. 

At last the wsbt cam^ QiXj and tlie ixece%«vt^ ol 
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rkrtiDg freed us from the persecutions of each other, 
heard thein, as they \\alked along the court, muFi 
inuring at the loss of the day, and inquiring whethet 
any man would pay a second visit to a house haunted 
by a wit ? 

Dcmochares, whose benevolence is greater than 
his penetration, having flattered his hopes with the 
secondary honour which he was to gain by my 
sprightliness and elegance, and the atiection with 
which he should be followed for a perpetual ban« 
quet of gaiety, was not able to conceal his vezatioa 
and resentment, nor would easily be convinced, 
that I had not sacrificed his interest to sullcnne^i 
and caprice, and studiously endeavoured to disgust 
his guests, and suppressed my powers of delighting^ 
in obstinate and premeditated silence. I am in- 
formed that the reproach of their ill reception is di« 
vided by the gentlemen of the country between iis; 
some being of opinion, (hat my friend is deluded by 
an impostor, who, though he has fouiid some art of 
gaining his favour, is afraid to speak l)eforc men of 
more penetration ; and others concluding, that I 
think only London the proper theatre of my abili- 
ties, and disdain to exert my genius for the prdist 
of rusticks. 

1 believe, Mr. Rambler, that it has sometimfii 
happened to others, who have the good or ill for- 
tune to be celebrated for wits, to fall under th« 
same censures upon the like occasions. 1 hope there- 
fore that you will prevent any misrepresentations of 
such failures, by remarking, that invention is not 
wholly at the command of its possessor ; that th« 
power of pleasing is very often obstructed by tht 
desire; that all expectation lessens surprise, y^ 
some surprise is necessary to^aiety ; and tliat thoj* 
xrh^ dcair© to part A « «1l lu* yWdEure of wit -lUst 
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contribnte to its production, since the mind 8tag« 
nates without external ventilation, and that e.ifer- 
Tescence of the fancy, which Hashes into transport, 
can be raised only by the infusion of diisimiUp 

ideas. 
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Tpsa quoque assidtio labuntur tempora motu 
NontecM acjtumen: iieque enim consistereflumen. 
Nee Uvit hara potest ; sed ut unda impcllitur undd, 
Urgeturque prior veniente, urgetque priorein, 
Tempora sicfugiuut pariter, pariterquc tequwitur. 

With constant motion as the moments glide^ 

Behold in running lile the rolling tide ! 

For none can stem by art, or slop by pow'r. 

The iiowiug ocean, or the flectmg hour : 

But wave by wave pursu'd arrives on shore* 

And each impell'd behind impels before : 

So time on time revolving we descry ; 

So minutes follow, and so minutes fly. ELPniySTOiTt 

JLiFE," says Seneca, ^^ is a voyage, in the pro- 
** gress of which we arc perpetually changing our 
^' scenes : wc first leave childhood behind us, thea 
*' youth, then the years of ripened manhooti, then 
** the better and more pleasing par" of old age.'' 
The perusal of this passage having incited in me 
^n of reflections, on the state ot man, the inces- 
^t fluctuation of his wishes, the gradual change 
Of his disposition to all external objects, aw^ ^X^^ 
Uioaghtlcsfine^5 with which he floats aLoiij^ ib£%tc««Aa 
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of time, I sunk into a slumber amidst my medita- 
tlons, and, on a sudden, found my ears filled witb 
the tumult of labour, the shouts of alacrity, the 
ghrieks of alarm, the whistle of winds, and the daifa 
of waters. 

My astonishment for a time repressed my curia* 
sity ; but soon recovering myself so far as to in- 
quire whither t^e were going, atid ivhat was tbi 
cause of such clamour and confusion, 1 was told 
that we were launching out into the ocean of life i 
that we had alrdady passed the streights of infancy, 
in which multitudes had perished, some by the weak- 
jiess and fragility of their vessels, and more by the 
folly, pcrverseness, or negligence, of those who un- 
dertook to steer them ; and that we were now on the 
main sea, abandoned to the winds and billows, with« 
out any other means of security than the care of the 
pilot, whom it was always in our power to chooW 
aiiiohg great numbers that offered their direction and 
assistance. 

I then looked round with anxious eagerness ; and 
iirst turning my eyes behind me, »aw a stream flow- 
ing through flowery islands, which every one that 
cailed along seemed to behold with pleasure ; bat 
no sooner touched, than the current, which, though 
not noisy or turbulent, was yet irresistible, bore 
bim away* Beyond these islands all was darkness^ 
nor could any of the passengers describe the short 
at which he first embarked. 

Before me, and on each side, was an expanse of 
waters violently agitated, and covered with so thick 
a mist, that the most perspicacious eye could sec bat 
a little way. It appeared to be full of rocks and 
whirlpools, for many sunk unexpectedly while they 
were courting the gale with full sails, and insulting 
those whom they had l^ft behind. So numeroaif 



ndeed, wore the dangers, and so tiiick the dark, 
less, that no caution could confer security. Yet 
tkere were many, who, by false intelligence, be» 
trajed their followers into whirlpools, or by yio- 
lence pushed those whom they found in their way 
iigainst the rocks. 

The current was invariable and insurmountable; 
but though it was impossible to sail against it, or to 
rehim to the place that was once passed, yet it was 
not 80 violent as to allow no opportunities for dcx^ 
terily or courage, since, though none could retreat 
bu;k from danger, yet they might often avoid it by 
pbliqae direction. 

It was, however, not very common tQ steer with 
mach care or prudence ; for by some universal in- 
fatuation, every man appeared to think himself safe, 
though he saw his consorts every moment sinking 
round him; and no sooner had the waves closed 
o?er them, than their fate and their misconduct 
irere forgotten ; the voyage was pursued with the 
tame jocund confidence; every man congratulated 
huDself upon the soundness of his vessel, and be- 
lieved himself able to stem the whirlpool in which 
bis friend was swallowed, or glide over the rocks on 
which he was dashed: nor was it often observed 
that the sight of a wreck made any man change his 
course : if he turned aside fpr a moment, he sooa 
forgot the rudder, and left himself again to the dis- 
posal of chance. 

This negligence did not proceed from indifference, 
or from weariness of their present condition; for 
Dot one of those who thus rushed upon destruction, 
Failed, when he was sinking, to call loudly upon 
hb associates for that help which could not now be 
given him ; and many spent their last moments in 
^tioning others against the folly by Yi\ac\i \]^^>} 
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•were intercepted in the midst of (heir conrsc. Their 
benevolence was sometimes praised, but their ad- 
monitions were unregarded. 

The vessels in which we had embarked being con* 
fessedl)r ifnrqual to the turbulence of the stream (rf 
life, were vif-ih'y impaired in the conrsc of the 
voyage : so thai every passenger was certain, that 
bow lonjEi sioever he might, by favourable accidents^, 
or b\ incessant vigilance, be preserved, he moit 
sink at last. 

This necessity of perishing might have been c^ 
|>ected to sadden the giy, and intimidate the darinfo 
at least to keep the melancholy and Timorous in jjeN 
petual torments, and hinder them from any enjoy- 
ment of the varieties and gratifications which natnro 
oflertd them ai the solace of their labours: yet,iB 
eiiert, none seemed less to expect destruction than 
those to whom it was most dreadfnl; they all hrf 
the art of coucialirg their danger from themselves; 
and those who knew their inability to bear the sight 
oi' the terrours that embarrassed their way, took 
care never to look forward, but found some amuse- 
ment ior thj present moment, and generally enter- 
tained themselves by playing with Hope, whoira* 
the constant a«sociaie ef ihe voyage of life. 

Y*t ail that Hope ventured to promise, even to 
those whom she favoured most, was, not that they 
should escape, b. t that they should sink last; and 
•wiih this promise every one was satisfied, though 
be laughed at the rest for seeming to believe It. 
-Hoi'E, indeed, apparently mocked the credulity of 
ber companions; for, in proportion as their vessels 
grew leaky, she redoubled her assurances of safe- 
ty; and none were more busy in making provisions 
for a long vo)^age, than they whom all but thcm- 
tehes saw likely to pci\s\i^ooTk\)'^ xctc^arablc decay* 
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In the midst of the current of life was the gulph 
of Intemperance, a dreadful whirlpool, iiiter<^ 
^persed with rocks, of which the pointed crags 
were concealed undeip water, and the tops covered 
with herbage, on which Ease spread couches of 
repose, and with shades, where Pleasure warbled 
the song of invitation. Within sight of these rocks 
all who sailed qh the ocean of life must necessarily 
J)ass, Reason, indeed, was always at hand to steer 
the passengers through a narrow outlet by which they 
might escape ; but very few could) by her entrea- 
ties or remonstrances, be induced to put the rudder 
into her h^d, without stipulating that she should 
approach so near unto the rocks of Pleasure, that 
^7 might solace themselves with a short enjoy, 
ment of that delicious region, after which they aU 
vays determined tp pursi^e their course without any 
pther deviation. 

Reason was tpo often prevailed upon so far l^y 
these promises, as to venture her charge within the 
eddy of the gulph of Intemperance, where, in- 
deed, the circumvolution was weak, but yet inter- 
rupted the course of the vessel, and drew it, by 
insensible rotations, towards the centre. She then 
icpented her temerity, and with all her force en- 
deavoured to retreat ; but the draught of the gulph 
"Was generally too strong to be overcome; and the 
]iasscnger, having danced in circles with a pleasing 
and giddy velocity, was at last overwhelmed and 
lost. Those few whom Reason was able to extri- 
cate, generally suffered so mauy shocks upon the 
poin'ts which shot out from the rocks of Ple asujiii', 
that they were unable to continue their course witli 
the same strength and facility as beforr., hut lloated 
ftlong timorously and feebly, endangered by every 
b^^^c^^ ftnd shattered by erery jruflle o{ U\ii v^OiXQi*) 

»9 
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till they snnk, by slow degrees, after lon| 
glcs, and innumerable expedients, always i 
at their ovu folly, and warning others aga 
firsr. approach oJ tKe gulph uf Ix «emflkan< 

There were artists who professed to re: 
breaches and stop the leaks of the vessels wl 
been shattered on the rocks of Pleasure. 
appeared to have great 9onfidence in their sh 
some, indeed, were preserved by it from i 
Mrho had received only a single blow; b 
marked that few vessels lasted long which h 
much repaired, nor was it found that th 
themselves continued adoat longer than th( 
liad least of their assistance. 

The only advantage which, in the voyage 
the cautious had above the negligent, wa 
they sunk later, and more suddenly ; for th< 
ed forward till they had sometimes seen all 
•whose company they had issued from the s 
of infancy, perish in the way, and at la 
overset by a cross breeze, without the toil o 
ance, or the anguish of expectation. But 
kad often fallen against the rocks of Pli 
commonly subsided by sensible degrees, coi 
long with the encroaching waters, and I 
thomfeelvesl)y labours that scarce Hope herse 
flatter with success. 

As I was looking upon the various fat< 
mtiltitudt^ about me, I was suddenly alarm 
an admonition from some unknown Power, 
<* not idly upon others when thon thyself a 
*^ ing. V\'hence is this thoughtless .tram 
^* when thon and they are equally endanger 
looked, and seeing the gulph of Intempera 
fore me, started and awaked. 
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Scire volunt secreta domuSt atque inde timerU JvT« 

They search the secrets of the house, and so 

Are worshipped there, and fear'd for what they know. 

Drydex. 

v^UttiosiTY is one of the permanent and certain 
characteristicks of a vigorous intellect. Every ad- 
'Ttnce into knowledge opens now prospect^j, and 
produces new incitements to further progress. All 
tlie attainments possible in our present state are eri. 
dently inadequate to our ca])acities of enjoyment ; 
conquest serves no purpose but that of kindling am- 
bition, discovery has no effect but of raising expec- 
^tion ; the gratification of one desire encourages 
tnother; and after all our labours, studies, and in- 
Qiiiries, we are continually at the same distance from 
tte completion of our schemes, have still some wish 
importunate to be satisfied, and some faculty rest» 
fes and turbulent for want of its enjoyment. 

The desire of knowledge, though often animated 
by extrinsick and adyentitious motives, seems on 
liany occasions to operate without subordination to 
Iny other principle ; we are eager to see and hear, 
vithoat intention of referring ou^r observations to a 
krther end ; we climb a mountain for a prospect of 
he plain ; we run to the strand in a storm, that we 
nay contemplate the agitation of the water; we 
ange from city to city, though we profess neither 
rcbitectefe nor fortificatioBj we cross seas owV^ \a 
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Tiew nature in nakedness, or magniricence in ruins; 
we arc e(]|ual]y allured by novelty of every kind, by- 
a desert or a palace, ^ cataract or a cavern, bj 
every thing rude and eVery thing polished, every 
thing great and every thing little ; we do not see a 
thicket but with some temptation to enter it, nor re- 
mark an insect flying before us but with an inclina- 
tian to pursue it. 

This passion is, perhaps, regularly heightened in 
proportion as the powers of the mind ar^ elevateij 
^nd enlarged, Lucan therefore introduces Caesar 
speaking with dignity suitable to the grandeur rf 
his designs and the extent of his capacity, when he 
declares to the high-pri6st of Egypt, that he has na 
desire equally powerful with that of finding the oris 
gin of the Nile, and that he would quit ^11 the pro*, 
jccts of the civil war for a sight of those fpuDtaiiMi 
which had been so long concealed. And Homcr^ 
when he would furnish the Sirens with atemptatio% 
to which his hero, renowned for wisdom, migW 
yield without disgrace, makes them declare, that 
none ever departed from them but with increase 4 
knowledge. * 

There is, indeed, scarce any kind of idejtf ^ 
quircment which may not be applied to some usCj 
or which may not at least gratify pride with occa- 
sional superiority ; but whoever attends the mo- 
tions of his own mind will fmd^ that upon the firtt 
appearance of an object, or the first start of a ques^ 
tion, his inclination to a nearer view, or 'more ac-. 
curate discussion, precedes all thoughts of profit, or 
of competition; and that his desires take wiugby 
instantaneous impulse, though their flight may ¥ 
invigorated, or their eflbrts renewed, by subset 
qucnt considerations. The gratification of curiositf 
rather frcQs u$ {1:01^ \]i\x^hq<^ss th^ cpnfeiTS pl^ 
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lore; we arc more pained by ignorance tlian de« 
fighted by instruction. Curiosity is the thirst of the 
tool; it inflames and tormenfs us, and makes us 
Ustc every thing with joy, however otherwise in- 
ripid, by which it may be quenched. 

it is evident that the earliest searchers after know. 
ledge must have proposed knowledge only as their 
itward ; and that science, though perhaps the nurs-i 
ling of interest, was the daughter of curiosity : for 
*fho can believe that they who first watched the 
course of the stars, foresaw the use of their disco, 
'eries to the facilitation of commerce, or the men- 
luration of time? They were delighted with the 
'plendour of the nocturnal skies, they found that 
•delights changed their places; what they admired 
hey were anxious to understand, and in time traced 
keir revolutions. 

There are, indeed, beings in the form of men, 
fho appear satisfied with their intellectual posses- 
ions, and seem to live without desire of enlarg. 
ig their conceptions; before whom the world 
asses without notice, and who are equally un- 
loved by nature or by art. 

This negligence is sometimes only the temporary 
ffect of a predominant passion ; a lover finds no in- 
lination to travel any path, bui that which leads 
) the habitation of his mistress; a trader can spare 
ttlc attention to common occurrences, when his 
)rtune is endangered by a storm. It is frequently 
le consequence of a total iromerbion in sen-nality : 
)rporeal pleasures may be ihd :lg( d till t*ie me- 
ory of every other kind of happiness is oblitcrat- 
I; the mind, long habituated to a letharg'ick and 
liescent state, is unwilling to wake to the toil of 
inking; and thou|j;h she may sometimes be disturb- 
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cd by the obtrusion of new ideas, shrinks liack 
again to ignorance and rest. 

But, indeed, if we except them to whom the coni 
tinual task of procuring the supports of life, denies 
all opportunities of deviation from their own narrow 
track, the number of such as live without the ar^ 
dour of inquiry is very small, though many content 
themselves with cheap amusements, and waste their 
lives in researches of no importance. 

There is no snare more dangerous to busy and 
excursive minds, than the cobwebs of petty inqui^ 
sitiveness, which entangle them in trivial employ- 
ments and minute studies, and detain them in a 
middle state, between the tediousness of total int 
activity, and the fatigue of laborious efforts, en^ 
chant them at once with ease and novelty, and vi- 
tiate them with the luxury of learning. The ne<i 
cessity of doing something, and the fear of under- 
taking much, sinks the historian to a genealogist, 
the philosopher to a journalist of the weather, and 
the matliomatician to a constructor of dials. 

It is happy when those who cannot content them- 
selves to be idle, nor resolve to be industrious, are 
at least employed without injury to others; but it 
seldom happens that we can contain ourselves long 
ii"i a neutral state, or forbear to sink into vice, whes 
we arc no longer soaring towards virtue. 

Nugaculus was distinguished in his earlier yeart 
by an uncommon liveliness of imagination, quick- 
ness of sagacity, and extent of knowledge. Whca 
he •fit4?rcd into lil'e, he applied himself with parti- 
cular inquisitivencss to examine the various motive! 
of human actions, the complicated influence of 
mingled affections, the different modifications of 
jjitierest and ambition^ and the various causes of 
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icarriage and success both in publick and pri?ate 
lirs. 

Though his friends did not discover to what pur- 
« all these observations were collected, or how 
gaculus »vould much improve his virtue or hia 
tune by an incessant attention to changes of 
latcnance, bursts of inconsideration, sallies of 
sion, and all the other casualties by which he 
d to trace a character, yet they could not deny 
study of human nature to be worthy of a wise 
n; they therefore flattered his vanity, applaud- 
bis discoveries, and listened with submissive nio- 
ty to his lectures on the uncertainty of inclina- 
i, the weakness of resolves, and the instability 
temper, to his account of the various motivea 
ch agitate the mind, and his ridicule of the mo« 
1 dream of a ruling passion, 
uch was the first incitement of Nugaculus to a 
e inspection into the conduct of mankind. He 
no interest in view, and therefore no desif^n of 
plantation ; he had no malevolence, and there- 
detected faults without any intention to ex- 
i them ; but having once found the art of en- 
Dg his attention upon others, he had no incli- 
on to call it back to himself, but has passed his 
! in keeping a watchful eye upon every rising 
acter, and lived upon a small estate without any 
[ght of increasing it. 

e is, by continual application, become a gene« 
master of secret history, and can give an ac- 
it of the intrigues, private marriages, competi- 
ij and stratagems, of half a century. He knows 
nortgagcs upon every man's estate, the term* 
I which every spendthrift raises his money, th« 
and reputed fortune of every lady, the join* 
stipulated by ever/ contract, and the c^p^el^i* 
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tions of every family from maiden annts and child- 
less acciuaintances. He can relate the economy of 
every house, knows how much one man's cellar is 
robbed by his butler, and the land of another un- 
derlet by his steward; he can tell where the manor- 
house is lailing, though large sums are yearly paid 
for repairs ; and where the tenants are felling ivoods 
without the consent of the owixcr. 

To obtain all this intelligence he is inadvertently 
guilty ol' a thousand acts of treachery. He sees no 
man's servant without draining him of his trust; he 
enters no tamily without liattering the children into' 
discoveries; he is a perpetual spy upon the doors o^ 
his neighbours; and knows by long experience, at 
whatever distance, the looks of a creditor^ a boN 
rower, a lover, and a pimp. 

Nugaculus is not ill-natured, and therefore hW 
industry has not hitherto been very mischievous to 
others, or da:>geroiis to himself; but since he can- 
not enjoy this knowledge but by discovering it, andy 
if he had no other motive to loquacity, is obliged 
to traffick like the chyraists, and purchase one secret 
with another; he is every day more hated as heii 
more known ; for he is considered by great num- 
bers as one that has their fame and their happinW 
in his power, and no man can much love him of 
whom he lives in fear. 

Thus has an intention, innocent at first, ifn©* 
laudable, the intention of regulating his own beha- 
viour by the experience of others, by an accideotil 
declension of minuteness, betrayed Nugaculus, iH>* 
only to a foolish, but vicious waste of a life which 
might have been honourably passed in publick «*- 
▼ices, or domcstick virtues. He has lost his originw 
intention, and given up his mind to cmploymeBtl 
l^at engross, but do not impr - it» 
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— - Nihil est quod credere de te 

Kan possit Jor» 

None e'er rejects bvperboles of praise. 

; apparent insufficiency of eyery individual to 
wn happiness or safety, compels us to seek 
one another assistance and support. The ne- 
y of jeint efforts for the execution of any 

or extensiTe design, the yaricly of powers 
uinated in the specie:>, and the proportion be- 
1 the defects and excellencies of ditierent per- 

demand an interchange of help, and commu- 
ion of intelligence, and by frequent reciproca- 

of beneficence unite mankind in society and 
Iship. 
it can be imagined that there e?er was a time 

the inhabitants of any country were in a state 
uality, without distinction of rank, or pecu* 
f of possessions, it is reasonable to belicTc that 

mail was then loTcd in proportion as he could 
ibute by his strength, or his skill, to the sup« 
f natural wants ; there was then little room for 
sh dislike, or capricious favour ; the affection 
:ted into the heart was Yather esteem than teu^ 
ss ; and kindness was only purchased by be« 
. But when by force or policy, by wisdom or 
rtune, property and superioiity were Intro- 
I and established^ so that many wei^ cqii« 
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demned to labour for the support of a few, then 
they whose possessions swelled above their wants, 
naturally laid out their superfluities upon pleasure; 
and those who could not gain friendship by neces- 
sary ofliccs, endeavoured to promote their interest 
by luxurious gratifications, and to create needs, 
which they might be courted to supply. 

The desires of mankind are much more numerous 
than their attainments, and the capacity of imagina* 
tion much larger than actual enjoyment. Multi- 
tudes are therefore unsatisfied with their allotment; 
and he that hopes to improve his condition by the 
favour of another, and either finds no room for the 
exertion of great qualities, or perceives himself ex- 
celled by his rivals, will, by other expedients, en* 
deavour to become agreeable where he cannot be 
important, and learn, by degrees, to number the 
art of pleasing among the most useful studies, and 
most valuable acquisitions. 

This art, like others, is cultivated in proportion 
to its usefulness, and will always flourish most 
where it is most rewarded ; for this reason we find 
it practised with great assiduity under absolute go- 
vernments, where honours and riches are in the 
hands of one man, whom all endeavour to propi- 
tiate, and who soon becomes so much accustomed 
to compliance and ofiiciousncss, as not easily to 
And, in the most delicate address, that novelt/ 
which is necessary to procure attention. 

It is discovered by a very few experiments, that 
no man is much pleased with a companion, who does 
not inerease, in some respect, his fondness of him- 
self ; and, therefore, he that wishes rather to be 
led forward to prosperity by the gentle hand of fa- 
vour, than to force his way by labour and merit, 
must consider with n^orq care how to display hi^ 
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patron's excellencies than his own ; that whenevejc 
he approachesj he may fill the imagination witii 
pleasing dreams, and chase away disgust and weari* 
Bess by a perpetual succession of delightful images. 

This may, indeed, sometimes be effected by tuni- 
ng the attention upon advantages which are really 
possessed, or upon prospects which reason spreads 
*>efore hope ; for whoever can deserve or require to 
"S courted, has cjencrally, cither from nature or 
•rom fortune, gifts, which he may review with 
satisfaction, and of which, when he is artfully re- 
eled to the contemplation, he will seldom be dis. 
Pleased. 

But those who have once degraded their under, 
standing to an application only to the passions, and 
^ho have learned to derive hope from any other 
*<Hirces than industry and virtue, seldom retain d\gr 
^^^y and magnanimity sufficient to defend them 
■ffainst the constant recurrence of temptation tQ 
falsehood. He that is too desirous to be loved, 
^*J1 soon learn to flatter, and when he has ex- 
■aostcd all the variations of honest praise, and can 
^^igbt no longer with the civility of truth, he will 
^^cnt new tqpicks of panegyrick, and break out 
^to raptures at virtues and beauties conferred by 
fcmself. 

The drudgeries of dependance would, indeed, b^ 

Aggravated by hopelessness of success, if no induU 

Seuce was allowed to adulation. He that will obu 

•tinately confine his patron to hear only the com- 

loendatioQS which he deserves, will soon be forced 

to give way to others that rvCgale him with more 

compass of musick. The greatest human virtue 

bears no proportion to human vanity. We always 

tbink ourselves better than we are, and arc gene. 

rally desirous that others should ihiiik us ?i\SiV V^V 

$2 ' ' 
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ter than wc think ourselves. 1*0 praise us for ac« 
lions or dispositions which deserve prabe, is not 
to confer a benefit, but to pay a tribute. We hart 
alwajs pretensions to fame, which, in our owa 
hearts, we know to be disputable, and which vt 
are desirous to strengthen by ane^ sutfrage; wt 
have always hopes which we suspect to be fallacUi 
ons, and of which we eagerly snatch at every con- 
firmation. 

It may, indeed, be proper to make the first ap- 
proaches under the conduct of truth, and to secan 
credit to future encomiums, by such praise as may 
be ratified by the conscience; but. the miiid onct 
habituated to the lusciousness of eulogy, becomes, 
in a short time, nice and fastidious, and, like a vij 
tiated palate, is incessantly calling for higher gra* 
tifications. 

It is scarcely credible to what degree discern- 
ment may be dazzled by the mist of pride, and wii- 
dom infatuated by the intoxication of ilattery; or 
how low the genius may descend by successive gra- 
dations of servility, and how swiftly it may fall down 
the precipice of falsehood. No man can, indeed, 
observe, without indignation, on what names, boHi 
of ancient and modem times, the utmost exuber- 
ance of praise has been lavished, and by what handi 
it has been bestowed. It has never yet been found, 
that the tyrant, the plunderer, the oppressor, tht 
most hateful of the hateful, the most proliigatcof 
the profligate, have been denied any celcbrationi 
which they were willing to purchase, or that 
wickedness and folly have not found correspondent 
ilatterers through all their subordinations, except 
when they have been associated with avarice or po- 
verty, and have wanted either inclination or abiU>' 
fy to hire a panegyrist. 
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As there is no character so deformed as to frighi 
iway from it the prostitutes of praise, there is na 
ief^ree of ecomiastick Tcneratioo ivhich pride has 
refused. The emperorji of Rome siiifered themaclTes 
to be worshipped in their lives with altars and sacri- 
kes ; and, iii an age more enlightened, the terms 
peculiar to the praise and worship of the Snpreme 
IfeiDg, haye been applied to wretches whom it was 
the reproach of humanity to number anioi;ig men ; 
8nd, whom nothing but riches or power hindered 
those that read cor wrote theiir deification, from 
hoDtiog into the toils of justice, as disturbers of the 
peace of nature. 

There are, indeed, many among the poetical flat- 
terers, who must bp resigned to infamy without Yiii- 
(fication, and whom we must confess to have de« 
»erte<l the cause of virtue for pay : they have com- 
mitted, against full conviction, the crime of obli- 
terating the distinctions between good and evil, and, 
instead of opposing the encroachments of vice, have 
incited her progress, and celebrated her conquests. 
iiut there is a lower class of sycophants, whose un- 
derstanding has not made them capable of equal 
guilt. Every man of high rank is surrounded with 
numbers, who have no other rule of thought or ac- 
^on, than his maxims, and his conduct; whom the 
liODour of being numbered among his acquaintance 
reconciles to all his vices, and all his absurdities ; 
*nd who easily persuade themselves to esteem him, 
hy whose regard they consider theniselvcs as distin* 
guisbed and exalted. 

It is dangerous for mean minds to venture them- 
selves within the sphere of greatness. Stupidity is 
*oan blinded by the splendour of wealth, and coward* 
ice is easily fettered in the shackles of dependanco.^ 
"i'o solicit patronage^ is^ at least; la th(i c\^i\J.) V^ 

s3 
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ict yirtue to sale. None can be pleased w 
praUe, and few can be praised without false! 
few can be assiduous without serTiUty, aad 
can be serrile without corruption* 
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Animorum 



Jmpuinh et ccecd nu^m^e cupidine dtucti. 

Vain man runs headlong, to caprice resit^n'd ; 
Impeird by passion, and with tolly blind. 

I WAS lately considering, among other subje 
•peculation, the new attempt of an universal i 
terj an office, in which every man may lod 
account of his superfluities and wants, of whs 
he desires to purchase or to sell. My imagir 
soon presented to me the latitude to which th 
sign may be extended by integrity and industry 
the advantages which may be justly hoped li 
general mart of intelligence, when once its re 
tion shall be so established, that neither rep 
nor fraud shall be feared from it; when an ap 
tion to it shall not be censured as the last res 
of desperation, nor its informations suspect 
the fortuitous suggestions of men obliged not t 
pear ignorant. A place where every e^ubc 
may be discharged, and every deficiency supp 
where every lawful passion may find its grii 
tions, and every honest curiosity receive sat 
Uouj where the stock of a nation^ pecuniar 
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Intellectiial, nay be brought together, and ^vhere 
ail conditions of humanity may hope to find relief, 
pleasure, and accommodation ; must equally deserve 
the attention of the merchant and philosopher, of 
him nvho mingles in the tumult of business, and him 
"who only livcp to amuse himself with the Tarious 
employments and pursuits of others. Nor will it be 
an uninstructing school to the greatest masters of 
method and dispatch, if such multiplicity can be 
preserTed from embarrassment, and such tumult 
from inaccuracy. 

While I was concerting this splendid project, and 
filling my thoughts with its regulation, its convcni- 
encies, its variety, and its consequences, 1 sunk gra- 
dually into slumber : but the same images, though 
less distinct, still continued to float upon imy fancy. 
I perceived myself at the gate of an immense edilice, 
where innumerable multitudes were passing without 
confusion ; every face on which I fixed my eyes, 
•eemed settled in the contemplation of some import- 
ant purpose, and every foot was hastened by eager- 
ness and expectation. 1 followed the crowd with- 
<>nt knowing whither I should be drawn, and re- 
■winod a while in the unpleasing state of an idler, 
whore all other beirgs were busy, giving place every 
foment to those who had more importance in their 
^^oks. Ashamed to stand ijjnorant, and afraid to 
■*k questions, at last 1 saw a lady sweeping by me, 
whom, by the quickness of her eyes, the agility of 
her steps, and a mixture of levity and impatience, 
I knew to be my long-loved protectress, Curiosi- 
'V. " Great goddess," said I, '' may thy votary 
*' be permitted to implore thy favour; if thou hast 
■ been my directress from the first dawn of reason ; 
' if 1 have followed thee through the maze of life 
** with invariable fidelity ; if I have turned to ^^^v^ 
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qpO 

If tad qnittcd at tliy nod ohq pursuit for 
4- ncw 'f*' ' .^ J jiave never stopped at the invita— 
ft. apower j^^^^^^ ^^^ forgot thy authority in tho 

*■ ^'*'"* ^f pleasure ; inform me now whither 

** *« Thou ar* now," replied the smiling power, 
. Aiic presence of Justice, and of Truth, whom. 
* '? f^^l^er of gods and men has sent down to re- 
^ '• ter the demands and pretensions of mankind, 
*f fh$t ^^ world may at last be reduced to order, 
J that none may complain hereafter of bein^ 
<i dooBicd to tasks for which they are unqualified^ 
ii i»f possessing faculties for which they cannot find 
it ^ployment, or virtues that languish unobserfed 
iifoT w^"^ ^^ opportunities to exert them, of be* 
^<ing encumbered with superfluities which thef 
«( iroidd willingly resign, or of wasting away is 
c< desires which ought to be satisfied. Justice it 
a now to examine every man's wishes, and Truth 
iiis to record them; let us approach, and observe 
i( the progress of this great transaction." 

She then moved forward, and Truth, who knew 
lior among the most faithful of her followers, beck- 
onctl hor to advance, till we were placed near the 
scat of Justice. 'J'hc first Mho required the assist- 
ance of the oflice, came forward with a slow pacC) 
and tumour of dignity, and shaking a weighty purse 
in his hand, demanded to be registered by Tri-th> 
as the MiECKNAs of the present age, the chief en- 
rourager of literary merit, to whom men of learn- 
ing and wit might apply in any exigence or distress 
with certainty of succour. J ustice very mildly in- 
quired, whether he had calculated the expense of 
such a (lerlaration ? Whether he had been inform- 
ed what number of petitioners would swarm about 
jfliiin? Whether lie could distinguish idleness and 
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ice from calamitj, ostentation from know* 
or Tiracify from m it? To these questions 
led not well provided with a reply, but re- 
bis desire to be recorded as a patron. Jus- 
en ofiercd to register his proposal on these 
)ng5 that he should never suffer himself to be 
1 ; that lie should never delay an audience 
e had noUiiug to do; and that he should 
1 courage followers without intending to re- 
em. These terms were too hard to be ac- 

for what, said he, is the eifd of patronage, 
; pleasure of reading dedications, holding 
dcs in suspense, and enjoying their hopes, 
a,rs, and their an?(iety, flattering them to as- 

and, at last, dismissing them for impati- 
JusTicE heard his confession, and ordered 
le to be posted upon the gate among cheati 
bcrs, and publick nuisances, which all wbre 
notice warned to avoid, 
her required to be made known as the dis. 

of a new art of education, by which Ian- 
and sciences might be taught to all capaci- 
d all inclinations, without fear of punish. 
3ahi of confinement, loss of any part of the 
?n of ignorance, or any obstruction of the 
ry progress in dress, dancing, or cards. 
iGK and Truth did not trouble this great 
ith ma!iy inqtiiries ; but finding his address 
rd and riis speech barbarous, ordered him to 
•tercd as a tall fellow who wanted employ* 
nd might serve in any post where the know* 
r reading and xvriting was not required* 
in of a very grave and philosophick aspect, 
:1 notice to be given of his intention to set 
certain day, on a submarine voyage, and of 
lingness to take in paMen^ers lot tl<^ vi»i% 
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than double the price at which they might sail abora 
water. His desire was granted, and he retired to i 
convenient stand, 'm expectation of filling his ship^ 
and growing rich in a short time by the secrecjy 
safety, and expedition of the passage. 

Another desired to adrertise the curious, that ha 
2iad, for the iid van cement of true knowledge, con- 
trived an optical instrument, by which those wha 
Jaid out their industry on memorials of the changa 
of the wiiil, iT'.ififlii observe the direction of the we^ 
ther-cocks on Iho liilhcrside of the lunar world. 

Another wished to be known as the author of u 
hwrnUonA by which cities or kingdoms might be 
made v/iirm in winter by a single fire, a kettle, and 
pipe. Another had a vehicle by which a man migit 
bid defiance to floods, and continue floating in an 
inunoalionii without any inconvenience, till the wa^ 
ter s!ioiiId s'lbside. Justice considered these pro* 
jocts fts of no importance but to their authors, and 
IhcA'fore scarcely condescended to examine them; 
but i'lifmi refused to admit them into the register. 

Tv/cnty difiercnt pretenders came in one hour to 
give notice of an universal medicine, by which all 
diseases luijiht be cured or prevented, and life pro- 
tracted beyond i.ho age of Nestor. But JusTici 
informed them, that one universal medicine was suf- 
ficient, and she should delay the notification till shf 
saw who could longest preserve his own life. 

A thousand other claims and offers were exhibit- 
ed and examined. I remarked, among this mightf 
multitude, that, of intellectual advantages, man/ 
had great exuberance, and few confessed any want; 
of every art there were a hundred professors for a 
single })upil ; but of other attainments, such al 
riches, honours, and preferments, I found non« 
ibat bud too much, but thousands and ten thou* 
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:liai thought tiiemselres entitled to a larger 
d. 

ttexk happened, that all misers, and women 
I at the close of life, advertised their want 
dren ; nor was it uncommon for those who 
umerous offspring, to give notice of a son or 
!r to be spared; but, though appearances 
!d well on both sides, the bargain seldom 
ed ; for they soon lost their inclination to 
I children, and proclaimed their intentions to 
e some scheme of publick charity : a thou - 
)posals were immediately made, among which 
sitated till death precluded the decision. 

stood looking on this scene of confusion, 
condescended to ask me, what was my busi. 

her office ? I was struck with the unex. 
[ue^tion, and awaked by my efforts to an* 
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num commenta delet diet, natwrajudicia amfirmat, 

Cic. 

obliterates the fictions of opinioDi and confirms the 
cisions of nature. 

ccssary to the success of flattery^ that it be 

odated to particular circumstances or cha. 

and enter the heart on that side where the 

stand ready to receiye it. A lady seldom 

ith attention to any praise but ticueA. qI \iKaL 
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beauty ; a merchant always expects to hear of hit 
influence at the bank, his importance on the ex* 
change, the height of his credit, and the extent of 
his traffick : and the author will scarcely be pleased 
without lamcntafions of the neglect of learning, the 
conspiracies against genius, and the slow progress 
of merit, or some praises of the magnanimity of 
those who encounter poverty and contempt in the 
cause of knowledge, and trust for the reward of 
their labours to the judgment and gratitude of pos« 
terity. 

An assurance of unfading laurels, and immortal' 
reputation, is the settled reciprocation of civility be- 
tween amicable writers. To raise monumcitts more 
durable than brass ^ and more conspicuous thanpif* 
ramidsj has been long the commou boast of literal 
turc ; but, among the innumerable architects that 
erect columns to themselves, far the greater part^ 
cither for want of durable materials, or of art to 
dispose them, see their edifices perish as they are 
towering to completion, and those few that for a 
while attract the eye of mankind, are gencrallj 
weak in the foundation, and soon sink by the ftspi 
of time. 

No place affords a more striking conviction rf 
the vanity of human hopes, than a publick library; 
for who can see the wall crowded on every side by 
mighty volumes, the works of laborious meditation, 
and accurate inquiry, now scarcely known but by 
the catalogue, and preserved only to increase the 
pomp of learning, without considering how many 
hours have been wasted in vain endeavours, ho* 
often imagination has anticipated the praises of fu- 
turity, how many statues have risen to the eye of 
yanity, how many ideal converts have elevated zeal, 
how often wit lias e^uYU^ \xv the «ttcaal iofasiy •f 
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his antagonists, and dogmatism has delighted in th« 
gradual adTunccs of his authority, the iniiniitabiiitj' 
pf his decrees, and (he perjK'tiiity of his po^ver? 



Docuuiihtat'or* mujora, qUamj'ragili loCQ 

Insiiltiiit;; di.-incc nc*cr csiUM witli Imider voice, 
Ou s\ieliuig luurlals to be proud uo uium. 

Of the innumerable authors iihose performancet 
arc thus treasured up in magnificent obscurity, most 
are forgotten, because they never deserved to be re* 
lacmbercd, and owed the honours >vhich the}' once 
obtained, not to judgment or to genius, to hibour or 
to art, but to the prejudice of faction, the strata- 
gem of intrigue, or the servility of adulation. 

Nothing is more common than to fmd men whost 
works are now totally neglected, mentioned with 
praises by their contemporaries, as the oracles of 
their age, and the legislators of science, Curiosi- 
tf is naturally excited, their volumes after long in- 
quiry are found, but seldom reward the labour of 
&e search. Every period of time has produced thrstt 
babbles of artilicial fame, which are kept up a whila 
by the breath of fashion, and then break at once, 
>od arc annihilated. The learned often bewail tha 
lois of ancient wi iters whose characters have sur- 
"ViTcd their works ; but, i)erhaps, if we could now 
iMcre them, we should find them only the Gran- 
ges, Montagues, Stepneys, and Sheflields of their 
time, and wonder by what infatuation or caprice 
^ could be raised to notice. 

It cannot, however, be denied that many hava 
'^k into oblivion, whom it were unjust to nuni. 
^ with thii deipicaUo class. VaiiOui VVix^ Q>1 W 
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teraiy fame seem destined to yarious measv 
duration. Some spread into exuberance ^itli 
speedy growth, but soon wither and decay ; 
rise more slowly, but last long. Parnassus 
flowers of transient fragrance, as wi-11 as its o 
towering height, and its laurels of eternal yen 

Among those whose reputation is exhausti 
short time by its own luxuriance, are the write 
take advantage of present incidents or char 
which strongly interest the passions, and t 
universal attention. It is not ditficult to * 
readers, when we discuss a question which 
one is desirous to understand, which is deba 
every assembly, and has diyided the nation inti 
ties ; 6r when we display the faults or virt 
him whose public conduct has made almo'^t 
man his enemy or his friend. To the quick 
lation of such productions all the motiyes of ii 
and yanity. concur ; the disputant enlarges his 1 
ledge, the zealot animates his passion, and 
man is desirous to inform himself concerning 
so vehemently agitated and variously represt^i 

It is scarcely to be imagined, through how 
subordinations of interest the ardour of party 
fused; and what multitudes fancy themselves i 
ed by every satire or panegyrick on a man o 
nence. Whoever has, at any time, taken oc< 
to mention him with praise or blame, whoevei 
pens to love or hate any of his adherents, 
wishes to confirm his opinion, and to strength 
party, will diligently peruse every paper from 
he can hope for sentiments like his own. A 
ject, however small in itself, if placed near to th 
will engross all the rays of light; "and a transa 
however trivial, swells into importance wl 
presses immediately ou out ^U£\iUoa. He tha 
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peruse the political pamphlets of any past reign, will 
wonder why they were so eagerly read, or so load, 
ly praised. Many of the perforrriAiiccs which had 
power to inflame fdctioiis, and till a kingdom with 
confusion, hare now rery Utile cficct upon a frigid 
critick ; and the time is coming, when the compo- 
sitions of later hirelings shall lie equally despised. 
In proportion as those who write on temporary 
subjects are exalted abore their merit at first, they 
are afterwards depressed below it; nor can the 
brightest elegance of diction, or most artful subtilty 
of reasoning, hope for so much esteem from those 
whose regard is no longer quickened by curiosity or 
pride. 

It is, indeed, the fate of controvertists, eyen 
when they contend for philosophical or theological 
truth, to be soon laid aside and slighted. Either 
the question is decided, and there is no more place 
for doubt and opposition, or mankind despair of 
understanding it ; and growing weary of disturbance, 
content themselves with quiet ignorance, and refuse 
to be harassed with labours which they haye no hopes 
©f recompensing with knowledge. 

The authors of new discoveries may surely ex- 
pect to be reckoned among those whose writings 
are secure of veneration : yet it often happens that 
the general reception of a doctrine obscures tha 
books in which it was delivered. When any tenet 
is generally received and adopted as an incontro- 
vertible principle, we seldom look back to the ar- 
guments upon which it was first established, or can 
bear that tediousness of deduction, and multiplicity 
of evidence, by which its author was forced to re- 
concile it to prejudice, and fortify it in the weakneiia 
of novelty against, obstinacy and envy. 

T 2 
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It is well known how much of our philosophy b 
derived from Boyle's discovery of the qualities of the 
air; yet of those who now adopt or enlarge his 
theory, very few have read the detail of his experi- 
ments. His name is, indeed, reverenced ; but his 
works are neglected": we are contented to know, 
that he conquered his opponents, without inquiring 
what cavils were produced against him, or by what 
proofs they were confuted. 

Some writers apply themselves to studies Ibound- 
less and inexhaustible, as experiments in natural 
philosophy. These are always lost in successive 
compilations, as new advances arc made, and former 
observations become more familiar. Others spend 
their lives in remarks on language, or explanations 
of antiquities, and only atlbrd materials for lexico- 
graphers and commentators, who are themselves 
overwhelmed by subsequent collectors, that equally 
destroy the memory of their predecessors by ampli- 
fication, transposition, or contraction. Every new 
fystem of nature gives birth to a swarm of exposi- 
tors, whose business is to explain and illustrate it, 
and who can hope to exist no longer than the 
founder of their sect preserves his reputation. 

There are, indeed, few kinds of composition from 
which an author, however learned or ingenions, 
can hope a long continuance of fame. He who has 
carefully studied human nature, and can weJI de- 
scribe it, may with most reason Hatter his ambition. 
Hacon, among all his pretensions to the regard of 
posterity, seems to have pleased himself chiefly with 
his Essays, zchich come home to melt's business and 
bosoms^ and of which, therefore, he declares his 
expectation, that they uill live as long as books 
kisL It may, however; satisfy an hgncstandbtf* 
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sTolcnt mind tobaye been useful, though less con- 
)icuous; nor will he that extends his hope to 
igher rewards, be so much anxious to obtain praise, 
s to discharge the duty which Providence assigns 
am. 
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Altcmis igitur contendere versihus ambo 

Ccrpere : alternos mu8<K meminisse voiebanU Viro. 

On themes alternate now the swains recite ; 

The muses in allcniate themes dehght. Elphinston* 

Among the various censures, which the unavoid- 
able comparison of my performances with those of 
mjr predecessors has produced, there- is none more 
general than that of uniformity. Many of my 
readers remark the want of those changes of co- 
lours, which formerly fed the attention with un- 
exhausted novelty, and of that intermixture of sub- 
jects, or alternation of manner, by which other 
Writers relieved weariness, and awakened expecta- 
tion. 

I have, indeed, hitherto avoided the practice of 
9nidng gay and solemn subjects in tlie same paper, 
^cause it seems absurd for an author to counteract 
linftelf, to press at once with equal force upon both 
)art8 of the intellectual balance, or give medicines, 
vhich like the double poison of Dryden, destroy the 
orce of one another. I have endeavoured some- 
ines. to divert^ and sometimes to elevate '^ W\.\i^^^ 

— "a .. - - 
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imagined it an useless attempt to disturb me 
by solemnity, or interrupt seriousness by d 
Yet I shall this day publish two letters of v 
ferent tendency, which I hope, like tragi-c 
may chance to please even when they are n 
cally approved. 

TO THE RAMBLER* 
DEAR SIR. 

Though, a. my mamma tells me, I am too 
to talk at the table, I have great pleasure ir 
ing to the conversation of learned men, es 
when they discourse of things which I do 
derstand ; and have, therefore, been of late ] 
larly delighted with many disputes about th 
atton of the stile^ which, they say, is to I 
by act of parliament. 

One day when my mamma was goi|t ovA 
room, I asked a very great scholar what t 
was ? He told me, he was afraid I should 
understand him when- he informed me, tha 
the stated and established method of computii 
It was not, indeed, likely that I should unci 
him ; for I never yet knew time computer 
life, nor can imagine why we should, be at s 
trouble to count what we cannot keep. He 
tell me whether we are to count the time j 
the time to come ; but I have considered the 
by myself, and think it as foolish to count ti 
is gone, as money that is spent; and as for 1 
which is to come, it only seems farther off bj 
ing ; and, therefore, when any pleasure is p 
me, I always think of the time as little as 1 

I have since listened very attentively to ev 
that talked upon the subject, of whom the 
psLTt seem not to undecstand it better than : 
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for iihoagh they often hint how much the nation hat 
heen mistaken, and rejoice that we are at last grow- 
ing wiser than our ancestors, I have never been able 
to discover from them, that any body has died sooner 
or been married later for counting time wrong ; 
and, therefore, I began to fancy that there was a 
great bustle with little consequence. 

At last two friends of my papa, Mr, Cycle, and 
Ur. Starlight, being, it seems, both of high learning, 
ftodableto make an almanacSs, began to talk about 
the new stile. SAveet Mr. Starlight— 1 am sure I 
tball love his name as long as I live ; for he told Cycto 
roundly, with a fierce look, that we should never 
he right without a year of confusion. Dear Mr, 
Rambler, did yon ever hear any thing so charm- 
ing ? a whole year of confusion ! When there has 
been a rout at mamma's, I have thought one night 
of confusion worth a thousand nights of rest ; and 
if I can but see a year of confusion, a whole year^ 
of cards in one room, and dancings in another, here 
a feast, and there a masquerade, and plays* and 
coaches, and hurries, and messages, and milliners, 
Uid raps at the door, and . isits, and frolicks, and 
new fashions, I shall not care what they do with 
tlie rest of the time, nor whether they count it by 
the old stile or the new ; for I am resolved to break 
loose from the nursery in the tumult, and play my 
part among the rest ; and it will be strange if 1 can- 
not get a husband and a chariot in the year of con- 
fusion* 

Cycle, who is neither so young nor so handsome 
as Starlight, very gravely maintained, that all the 
perplexity may be avoided by leaping over eleven 
days in the reckoning; and indeed, if it should 
Come only to this, I think the new stile is a de« 
%htfiil thing; for my mamma says I sl\aA\.%ol^ 
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court when I am sixteen, and if they can but con- 
trive often to leap over eleven days together, the 
jnontlis of restraint will soon be at an end. Itii 
strange, that with all the plots that have been laid 
against time, they could never kill it by act of par- 
liament before. Dear Sir, if you have any vote or 
interest, get tiiim b'.it for once to destroy elevea 
monllis, and then i shall be as old as some married 
ladies, ilut this is desired only if you think they 
will not comply with Mr. Starlight's scheme; for 
nothing surely conld please me like a year of con- 
fusion, when I shall no longer be fixed this hour to 
my pen, and the next to my needle, or wait at home 
for the dancing-master one day, and the next for 
the musick-master, but run from ball to ball^ and 
from drum to drum ; and spend all my time without 
tasks, and without account, and go out withoit 
telling whither, and come home without regard to 
prescribed hours^ or family-rules, 

I am, Sir, 

Your humble servant, 

Properantia* 

mr. rambler i 

1 WAS seized this morning with an unusual pensire- 
ness, and, finding that books only served to heighten 
it, took a ramble into the fields, in hopes of relief 
aiid in*igoration from the keenness of the air and 
briglitncss of the sun. 

As 1 wandered wra])ped up in thought, my eyes 
were struck with the hospital for th :• reception of 
deserted infants, Avhich 1 surveyed with pleasure, 
till, by a natural train of sentiment, I began to 
Toilect on ti.e late of the mothers. For to vrhat 
shelter can they fly? Only to the arms of their be- 
tray cr^ which pexhaps are now no longer open to 
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recdTe them; and then how quick must be the 
transition from deluded virtue to shameless guilty 
ind from shameless. guilt to hopeless wretchedness? 

The anguish that I felt, left me no rest till I had, 
by your means, addressed myself to the publick on 
t>ehalf of those forlorn creatures, the women 6f tho 
town, whose misery here might satisfy the most ri* 
^rous censor, and whose participation of our com- 
aon nature might surely induce us to endeavour, at 
cast, their prcserration from eternal punishment. 

These were all once, if not virtuous at least in* 
■ocent; and might still have continued blameless 
lAd easy, but for the arts and insinuations of those 
Brhose rank, fortune, or education, furnished them 
>vith means to corrupt or to delude them. Let the 
ibertine reflect a moment on the situation of that 
ivoman, who, being forsaken by her betrayer, is re- 
laced to the necessity of turning prostitute for 
bread, and judge of the enormity of his guilt by the 
2fils which it produces. 

It cannot be doubted but that numbers follow 
fcliis dreadful course of life, with shame, horrotir, 
*nd regret; but where can they hope for refuge? 
^' 2^he world is not their friend, nor the world* s 
faw,** Their sighs, and tears, and groans, are cri* 
Qiinal in the eye of their tyrants, the bully and the 
bawd, who fatten on their misery, and threaten 
them with want or a gaol, if they show the least de«; 
•ign of escaping from their bondage. 

" To wipe all tears from oft* all faces," is a task 
bo hard for mortals; but to alleviate misfortunes ig 
often within the most limited power: yet the op- 
portunities which every day affords of relieving the 
most wretched of human beings are overlooked and 
neglected, with equal disregard of policy and good^i 

DCiS. 
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There are places, indeed, set apart, to vFbidi 
iliese unhappy creatures may resort, when tbcdis^ 
eases of incontinence seize upon them; but if they 
obtain a cure, to what are they reduced ? £ither 
to return with the small remains of beauty to ihdt 
former guilt, or perish in the streets with nakedness 
and hunger. 

How frequently haTc the gay and thoughtless, in 
their evening frolicks, seen a band of these miserable 
females, covered with rags, shivering with cold, and 
pining with hunger; and, without either pitying 
their calamities, or rcUccfing upon the cruelty of 
those who perhaps first seduced them by caresses of 
fondness, or magnificence of promises, go on to re* 
duce others to the same wretchedness by the same 
means? 

To stop the increase of this deplorable multitude^ 
is undoubtedly the first and most pressing consider* 
ation. To prevent evil is the great end of govern- 
ment, the end for which vigilance and severity are 
properly employed. But surely those whom pas- 
sion or interest have already depraved, have some 
claim to compassion, from beings equally frail and 
fallible with themselves. Nor will they long groaa 
in their present afflictions, if none were to refa» 
them relief, but those that owe their exemption fro« 
the same distress only to their wisdom and their vt- 
tue. I am^ &c. 
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Sapere aude. 



^. Vipfywfi recte qui prorogat horam, 

cus expectat dum dejiuat amni* : at ilU 

ui'f <^ lahetur in omne volubUU <tvum. Hob* 

1, be bold, and venture to be wise ; 

ho defers his work from day to day, 

ou a river's bank expecting stay, 

he wliole btreaiu, which stupp'd him, should be gonv^ 

runs, and as it runs, for ever will run on. 

Cowley. 

« 

icicnt poet, unreasonably discontented at the 
t state of things, which his system of opinions 
i him to represent in its worst form, has ob« 

of the earth, '^ that its greater part is cover- 
by the uninhabitable ocean; that of the rest 
e is eiicumberod with naked mountains, and 
c lost under barren sands ; some scorched 
I unintermitted heat, and some petrified with 
)etual frost ; so that only a few regions re- 
1 for the production of fruits, and the pasture 
ittle, and the accommodation of man/' 

same observation may be transferred to the 
Hotted us in our present state. When we 
ixluctod all that is absorbed in sleep, all that 
tably appiopria^ed to the demands of nature, 
sibtibly engi<j?-cj by the tyTa.nny of custom; 
t passes in regulating the superficial decora- 
f life^ or is given up in the recii^rgc«ki\o^a& ol ^ 
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ciTility to the disposal of others ; all that is toi 
from us by the iriolence of disease, or stolen impci 
ccptibly away by lassitude and languor ; ire slia 
find that part of our duration very Ismail of whic 
we can truly call ourselves masters, or which v 
can spend wholly at our own choice. Many o 
c^ur hours are lost in a rotation of petty cares, in \ 
constant recurrence of the same employments 
many of our provisions for ease or happiness ar< 
always exhausted by the present day ; and a gieai 
part of our existence serves no other purpose, tbai! 
that of enabling Us to enjoy the rest. 

Of the few moments which are left in our dispo. 
sal, it may reasonably be expected, that we shonU 
be so frugal, as to let none of theni slip frmn ni 
without some equivalent: and perhaps it might Ix 
found, that as the earth, however straitened h] 
rocks, and waters, is capable of producing mori 
than all its inhabitants are able to consume, ova 
lives, though much contracted by incidental distrac 
lion, would yet afford us a large space vacant ti 
the exercise of reason and virtue ; that we wan 
not time, but diligence, for great performances 
and that we squander much of our allowance, era 
while we think it sparing and insullicient. 

This natural and necessary comminution of otf 
lives, perhaps, often makes us insensible of the neg- 
ligence with which we suffer them to slide awaf 
We never consider ourselves as possessed -at once o 
time sufficient for any great design, and therefon 
indulge ourselves in fortuitous amusements. ^Vi 
think it unnecessary to take an account of a few so. 
pernumerary moments, which, however employed 
could have produced little advantage, and whid 
were exposed to a thousand chances of disturbaD6< 
aad interruption. 
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It is observable that, either by nature or by ha- 
bit, our faculties are iittcd to images of a certain cx« 
tent, to which we adjust great things by division^ 
and little things by accumulation. Ot extensive sur- 
faces we can only take a survey, as the parts suc- 
ceed one another; and atoms we cannot perceive 
till they are united into masses. Thus we break 
the vast periods of time into centuries and years ; 
and thus, if we would know the amount of mo- 
mentii, we must agglomerate them into days and 
weeks. 

The proTcrbial oracles of our parsimonious ances- 
tors have informed us, that che fatal waste of for- 
tune is by small expenses, by the profiuilon of sums 
too little singly to alarm our caution, and which 
we never suffer ourselves to consider together. Of 
the same kind is the prodigality of lite; ho that 
hopes to look back hereafter with satisfaction upon 
past years, must learn to know the present value of 
nngle minutes, and endeavour to let no particle of 
time fall useless to the ground. 

It is usual for those who are advised to the attain* 
mcnt of any new qualification, to look upon them- 
selves as required to change the general course of 
their conduct, to dismiss business, and exclude plea- 
sure, and to devote their days and nights to a parti- 
cular attention. But all common degrees of excel- 
lence are attainable at a lower price ; he that should 
steadily and resolutely assign to any science or lan- 
^age those interstitial vacancies which intervene in 
the.most crowded variety of diversion or employ- 
>ncnt, would find every day new irradiations of 
'knowledge, and discover how much more is to be 
hoped from frequency and perseverance, than from 
Violent ellbrts and suddon desires 3 eifortij which are 

VOL. w u 
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will prodnce nothing without 'cultivation, butvil 
always abundantly repay the labours of industry 
and satisfy the most extcnsiye desires, if no parto 
it be suffered to lie waste by negligence, to be over 
run with noxious plants, or laid ont for show ra 
ther than for use. 
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Craium est, quod patriae civem populoque dedUti, 

SifadSf ut patritB iit idonetis, ittilis agris, 

UtUis et bellorum, et pads rebus agendis. 

J^lurimum eiiim intererit, quibus arUbus, et quibns hune t» 

Moribus imtitttas, 3vf» 

Grateful the gift ! a member to the state. 

If you that member useful shall create ; 

Tiain'd both to war, and, when the war shall cease. 

As fond, as fit f improve the arts of peace. 

For much it boots which way you train your boy, 

Tlie hopeful object of your future joy. Eli'HIKSTOKi 



TO THE KAMBLER. 



SIR, 



1 HOUGH you seem to hare taken a view suffidcfi^ 
ly extensiye of the miseries of life, and have em 
ployed much of your speculation on moumfol buI 
jects, you have not yet exhausted the whole stocl 
of human infelicity. There is still a species c 
wretchedness which escapes your obserfation 
though it might supply you with many sage re 
marJcs^ and salutary caulloik^* 
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I cannot hni imagine the start of attention awak- 
ened bj this welcome hint ; and at this instant see 
tiie Rambler snuf&ng bis candle, rubbing his spec- 
tacles, stirring his tire, lodging out interruption, 
and settling himself in his easy chair, that he may 
enjoy a new calamity without disturbance. Fof, 
whether it be that continued sickness or misfortune 
has acquainted you only with the bitterness of be- 
ing; or that you imagine none but yourself able to 
discoyer what I suppose has been and felt by all the 
inhabitants of the world : whether you intend your 
writings as antidotal to the levity and raerrimenrt 
with which yqur rivals endeavour tQ attract the fa- 
vour qF i^e publick ; or fancy that you have some 
particnlar powers of dolorous declamation, and 
Jsarble out your groans with uncommon elegance or 
energy ; it is certain that, whatever be your subject, 
melanchply for the most part bursts in upon your 
•peculation, your gaiety is quickly overcast; and, 
though your readers may be flattered with hopes of 
pleasantry, they are seldom dismissed but with heavy 
learts. 

That I may therefore gratify you with an imita- 
tioa of your own syllables of sadness, I will inform 
you, that I W9.S condemned by some disastrous in^ 
^uence to be an only son, born to the apparent 
prospect of a large fortune, and allotted to my pa- 
»^nts at that time of life, when satiety of common 
Versions allows the mind to indulge parental afl'ec- 
tion with greater intenscness. My birth was cele- 
kated by the tenants with feasts, and dances, and 
bf^pipes : congratulations were sent from every fa- 
ouly within ten miles round ; and my parents dis- 
covered in my first cries such tokens of future vir- 
tae and understanding, that they declared thcm- 
leWes determined to devote the rci^amm^ ^eaitX. oi 
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life to my happiness and the increase o 
estate. 

The abilities of my father and mother w 
perceptibly unequal, and edtication had giy 
ther much advantage oyer the other. Th 
both kept good company, rattled in chariot 
tered in playhouses,. and danced at court, an 
both expert in the games that were in th( 
called in as auxiliaries against the intrui 
thought. 

When there is such a parity between two ] 
associated for life, the dejection which the hi 
If he be not completely stupid, must alway! 
for want of superiority, sinks him to subc 
jiess. My mamma therefore goTcmed^the 
without controul ; and except that my fat! 
retained some authority in thQ stables, am 
and then, after a supernumerary bottle, b 
looking-glass or china dish to prove his sovcr 
the whole course of the year was regulated 
direction, the servants received from her al 
orders, and the tenants were continuid or di 
at her discretion. 

She therefore thought herself entitled to 
perintondance of her son's education ; and w 
father, at the instigation of the parson, faint 
posed that I should be sent to.school, very p' 
}y told him, that she should not suffer so tine 
to be ruined ; that she never knew any bo 
grammar-school that could come into a roon 
out blushing, or sit at the table without som 
ward uneasiness ; that they were always ] 
themselves into danger by boisterous plays, 
tiating. their behaviour with mean compan 
that, for her part, she would rather folio\^ 
the grave, thau see me tear my clothes^ an 
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down niy head, and sneak about M'ith dirty shoes 
and blotted iingerS) my hair unpowdcred, and my 
hat uncocked. 

My father, who had no other end in his propo- 
sal than to appear wise and manly, soon acquiesced^ 
since I was not to. live by my learning ; for Indeed 
he had known very few students that had not some 
stiffness in their manner. They therefore agreed, 
that a domestick tutor should be procured, and 
hired an honest gentleman of mean conversation and 
narrow sentiments, but whom, having passed the 
common forms of literary education, they implicitly 
concluded qualified to teach all that was to be 
learned from a scholar. He thought himself sufQci- 
eotly exalted by being placed at the same table with 
ids pupil, and had no other view than to perpetuate 
his felicity by the utmost flexibility of submission to 
all my mother's opinions and caprices. He fre- 
quently took away my book, lest I should mope 
with too much application, charged me never, to 
Vrlte without turning up my ruffles, and generally 
brushed my coat before he dismissed me into the 
parlour. 

He had no occasion to complain of too burden- 
tome an employment; for my motther very judici- 
ously considered, that I was not likely to grow 
politer in his company, and suflcred me not to pass 
any more time in his apartment than my lesson re- 
quired. When I was summoned to my task,' she 
BDJoined me not to get any of my tutor's ways, who 
was seldom mentioned before me but for practices 
\o be ayoided. I was eyery moment admonished 
lot to lean on my chair, cross my legs, or swing 
ny hands like my tutor ; and once my mother very 
eriously deliberated upon his total dismission, be- 
ilise I began; she said^ to learn his manual ol 
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Sticking on my hat, and had his bend in 107 
shoulders, and his totter in my gait. 

Such, however, was her care, that I escaped all 
these depravities; and when I was only twelre 
years old, had rid myself of every appearance of 
childish diffidence. I was celebrated round the coun- 
try for the petulance of my remarks, and the quick- 
ness of my replies ; ai^d many a scholar, five years 
older than myself, have I dashed into confusion hj 
the steadiness of my countenance, silenced by raj 
readiness of repartee, and tortured with envylqr 
the address with which I picked up a fan, preseati 
ed a snuff-box, or received an empty tea-cup. 

At fourteen I was completely skilled in iU Ae 
niceties of dress, and I could not only enamenti 
all the variety of silks, and distinguish the prqdict 
of a French loom, but dart my eye throu|[h a bi* 
merous company, and observe every deviation fraoi 
the reigning mode. I was universally skilful ip sU 
the changes of expensive finery ; but as every OM^ 
they say, has something to which he is particuhurif 
born, was emiiiently knowing in Brussels lace. 

The next year saw me advanced to the trust and 
power of adjusting the ceremonial of an asscmblf* 
All received their partners from my hand, andtt 
me every stranger applied for introduction. Mf 
heart now disdained the instructions of a tutor, vlM 
was rewarded with a small annuity for life, tfd 
left me qualified, in my own opinion, to gOTern 
myself. 

lu a short time I came to London, and as my f>^ 
ther was well known among the higher classes of 
life, soon obtained admission to the most splendid 
assemblies and most crowded card- tables. Here I 
found myself universally caressed and applauded: 
the iadies praised tliie i^Xifs^ qC my clothes^ the hefto* 
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if my form, and the softness of my voice ; en* 
roured in every place to force thcmselTcs to my 
ice; and invited, by a thousand oblique solici- 
ons, my attendance to the playhouse, and my 
itattomi in the park. I was now happy to tho 
lost extent of my conception; I passed every 
ming in dress, every afternoon in visits, and 
ry night in some select assemblies, where neither 
e nor knowledge were suffered to molest us. 
Aiftcr a few years, however, these delights be- 
ne familiar,^ and I had leisure to look round me 
th more attention. I then found that my flatter- 
\ had very little power to relieve the languor of 
aefy, or recreate weariness, by varied amuse- 
mt; and therefore endeavoured to enlarge the 
here of my pleasures, and to try what satisfac* 
)n might bo found in the society of men. 1 will 
»t deny the mortification with which 1 perceived, 
at every roan whose name I had heard mentioned 
ith respect, received me with a kind of tender- 
in, oearjy bordering on compassion; and that 
ose whose reputation' was not well established, 
ought I*: necessary to justify their understandings, 
r treating me with contempt. One of these wit- 
igs ch^^'ated his cn>fct, by asking me in a full coflce- 
Nise the price of patches ; and another whispered, 
at lie wondered why miss Frisk did not keep me 
tt afternoon to watch her squirrel. 
When I found myself thus hunted from all mas- 
iline conversation by those who were themselves 
rely admitted, l returned to the ladies, and re- 
Ired to dedicate my life to their service and their 
iasure. Hut 1 fmd that I have now lost my 
arms* Of those with whom I entered the gay 
»rld, some are married, some have retired, and 
BC have so much changed their opluioW) \XvttX.V^v£^ 
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scarcely pay any regard to my civiHties, ' i] 
any other maa in the place. The new 
beauties to whom I hare made my addressc 
me to pay the treat, and then titter with b< 
that I now find myself welcome only to a f( 
ladies, who, unacquainted with all that giv 
use or dignity to life, are content to p 
tours between their bed and their cards, 
esteem from the old, or reverenee from the 
I cannot but think, Mr. Rambler, ths 
reason to complain; for surely the femal 
to pay some regard to the age of him who 
was passed in endeavours to please them 
that encourage folly iu the boy, have no 

{mnish it in the man. Yet I find that, thoi 
afish their first fondness upon pertness an< 
they soon transfer their regard to other ^ 
and ungratefully abandon their adorers to di 
^eir l^st Years in stupidity and contempt. 

J am, &c. 
Fj^ores 
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At nobis viUg dominum qiutrentibus unum 

Lux iUr est, et clara dies, et gratia simplex, 

Spem sequimurf grcidimurquejid€,fruimurque^twri8f 

Ad qua non veniunt prtttentis gauaia vita. 

Nee curruwt painter capta, et capienda voluptas. 

We thro' this maze of life one Lord obey ; 

Whose light and grace unerring, lead the way* 

By hope and faith secure of future bliss. 

Gladly the joys of present life we miss : 

For baffled mortals still attempt in vain. 

Present and future bliss at once to gain. F. Lewisw 

Xhat to please the Lord and father of the uni. 
verse, is the supreme interest of created and depen- 
^nt beings, as it is easily proved, has been uniyer- 
*^\y confessed ; and, since all rational agents are 
^nscious of haying neglected or violated the duties 
'^escribed to them, the fear of being rejected, or 
Punished by God, has always burdened the human 
^ind. The expiation of crimes, and renovation of 
^e forfeited hopes of divine favour, therefore con- 
^itute a large part of every religion. 

The various methods of propitiation and atone- 
ment which fear and folly have dictated, or artifice 
'Id interest tolerated in the different parts of the 
''orld, however they may sometimes reproach or 
^*grade humanity, at least show the general con- 
^nt of all ages and nations in their opinion of the 
^acability of the divine, nature. That God YiVlk J 
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forgire, may, indeed, be established as the firs 
and fundameutal truth of religion ; for, though thi 
knowledge of his existence is the origin of philoso< 
phy, yet, without the belief of his mercy, it woulii 
have iittle influence upon our moral conduct. There 
could b^ no prospect of enjoying the protection oi 
regard of him, whom the least deviation from rec- 
titude made inexorable for ever; and erery man 
would naturally withdraw his thoughts from the 
contemplation of a Creator, whom he must consi- 
der as a governor too pure to be pleased, and too 
severe to be pacitied; as an enemy infinitely wise, 
and infinitely powerful, whom he could neither de- 
ceive, escape, nor resist. 

Where there is no hope, there can be no endear- 
our. A constant and unfailing obedience is above 
the reach of terrestrial diligence ; and therefore the 
progress of life could only have been the natnial 
descent of negligent despair from crime to crime) 
had not the universal persuasion*^of forgiveness, to 
l^e obtained by proper means of reconciliation, le* 
called those to the paths of virtue whom their pa^ 
sioits had solicited aside ; and animated to new at- 
tempts, and firmer perseverance, those whom dif- 
ficulty had discouraged, or negligence surprised. 

In times and regions so disjoined from each other) 
that there can scarcely be imagined any communi- 
cation of sentiments either by commerce or tradi- 
tion, has prevailed a general and uniform expecU" 
tion of propitiating God by corporal austerities, ol 
anticipating his vengeance by voluntary inflictioBt) 
and appeasing his justice by a speedy and chcerfal 
submission to a less penalty, when a greater is iD' 
curred. 

Incorporated minds will alwjiys feel some indina- 
Uon towards exteiioc «lcU aad ritual observaace^* 
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Ideas not represented by sensible objects are QeeU 
mgy variable, and cTancscent. We are not able to 
judge of the degree of conviction which operated at 
any particular time upon our own thoughts, but as 
it is recorded by some certain and definite cfi'ect. 
He that reviews his life in order to determine the 
probability of his acceptance with God, if he could 
once establish the necessary proportion between 
crimes and sufferings, n)ight securdy'rest upon his 
performance of the expiation ; but, while safety re- 
mains the reward only of mental purity, he is al- 
'Hays afraid lest he should decide too soon in his 
own favour, lest he should not have felt the pangs 
of true contrition; lest he should mistake satiety 
for detestation, or imagine that his passions ara 
subdued when they are only siecpini^. 

From this natural and reasonable diiTidcncc arosc^ 
in humble and timorous piety, a disposition to con- 
found penance with repentance, to repose on hu- 
man determinations, and to receive from some judi- 
cial sentence the stated and regular assignment of 
reconciiiatory paift. We are never willing to be 
without resource: we seek in the knowledge of 
others a succour for our own ignorance, and are 
ready to trust any that will undertake to direct us 
when we have no confidence in ourselves. 

This desire to ascertain by some outward marks 
the state of the soul, and this wiiiingncss to calm 
(he conscience by some settled method, have pro- 
duced, as they are diversified in their effects by va- 
rious tempers and principles, most of the disquisi- 
tions and rules, the doubts and solutions, that have 
embarrassed the doctrine of repentance, and per- 
ple^iicd tender and flexible minds with innumerable 
scruples concerning the necessary measures of sor- 
ruw, and Adequate degrees of seif.abhoTteac;t \ ^^^^ 
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these rales, corrupted by fraud, or debased by ere 
dulity, hare, by the common resiliency of the mim 
from one extrcAie to another, incited otJiers to ai 
open contempt of all snbsidtary ordinances, all pra< 
dential cautioti, and the whole discipline of regU' 
lated piety. 

Repentance, however difficult to be practised, is. 
if it be explained without superstition, easily under* 
stood. Repentance is the reUnquiskmentofanifprac* 
tice^ from the conviction that it has offended God* 
Sorrow, and fear, and anxiety, are properly not 
parts, but adjuncts of repentance ; jet thoy are too 
closely connected with it to be easily separated ; for 
they nort only mark its sincerity, but promote id 
efficacy* 

No man commits any act of negligence or ohsti* 
nacy, by which his safety or happiness in this world 
is endangered, without feeling the pungency of re- 
morse. He who is fully conTinced, that he suffen 
by his own failure, can never forbear to trace back 
his miscarriage to its first cause, to imagetohimsell 
a contrary behaviour, and to form involuntary re* 
solutions against the like fault, even when he knova 
that he shall never again have the power of commit* 
ting it. Danger, considered ks imminent, natural- 
ly produces such trepidations of impatience as leftt* 
all human means of safety behind them; he that has 
once caught an alarm of terrour, is every moment 
seized with useless anxieties, adding one security to 
•another, trembling with sudden doubts, and dis- 
tracted by the perpetual occurrence of new exp^ 
dients. If, therefore, he whose crimes have dfr 
prived him of the faT*)ur of God, can reflect iipo« 
his conduct without disturbance, or can at iriH 
banish the reflection ; if he who considers himself « 
j|;usp.cndcd over tV.e ab^^s ot eternal perdition ani; 
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by the thread of life, which must soon part by its 
cwn weakness, and which the wing of every minute 
may diWde, can cast his eyes round him without 
shuddering with horrour, or panting with security ; 
what can he judge of himself, but that he is not yet 
awakened to sufficient conyiciion, since every loss 
is more lamented than the loss of the divine favour, 
and every danger more dreadful than the danger of 
final condemnation? 

Retirement from the cares and pleasures of the 
world has been often recommended as useful to re-r 
pcntance. This at least is evident, that every one 
retires, whenever ratiocination and recollection are 
Tcqiiired on other occasions ; and surely the retro-t 
fipect of life, the disentanglement of actions compli- 
cated with innumerable circumstances, and diffused 
in yariotts relations, the discovery of the primary 
■tovements of the heart, and the extirpation of lusts 
and appetites deeply rooted and widely spread, may 
be allowed to demand some secession from sport and 
noise, and business and folly. Some suspension of 
common affairs, some pause of temporal pain and 
pleasure, is doubtless necessary to hiin that delibe- 
vates for eternity, who is forming the only plan in 
which miscarriage cannot be repaired, and examin* 
ing the only question in which mistake cannot be 
rectified. 

Austerities and mortificatioTis are means by which 
the mind is invigorated and roused, by which the 
attractions of pleasure are interrupted, and the 
chains of sensuality are broken. It is observed by 
one of the fathers, that he zaho restrains himself in 
the use of things lawful^ Kill never encroach upon 
things forbidden. Abstinence, if nothing more, is, 
at least, a cautious retreat from the utmost verge of 
penblssioa^ and confers that security vfYv\c\v c^uw^V 

X2 
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he reasonably hoped by liim that dares always to 
hover over the precipice of destruction, or deUghti 
to approach the pleasures which he kuowii it fatal 
to partake. Austerity is the proper antidote to in* 
dulgencej t)ie diseases of mind as well as body are 
cured by contraries, and to contraries we should 
readily have recourse, if we dreaded guilt as we 
dread pain. 

The completion and sum of repentance is a change 
of life. That sorrow which cUctates do cautiou, 
that fear which docs not quicken our escape, that 
austerity which fails to rectify our affections, ;ue 
▼ain and unarailing. But sorrow and terrour muit 
naturally precede reformation ; for what other caoM 
can produce it ? He, therefore, that feels himself 
alarmed hv his conscience, anxious for the attain- 
ment of a better state, and afiiicted by the memoiy 
of his past faults, may justly conclude, that tte 
great work of repentance is begun, and hope by 
retirement and prayer, the natural and religiom 
means of strengthening his conviction, to imprest 
upon his mind such a sense of the divine presence^ 
as may overpower the blandishments of secular (k- 
lights, and enable him to advance from one<degne 
ot holiness to another, till death shall set him tree 
from doubt and contest, misery and temptation. 

What better can we do than prostrate fall 
Before him reverent; and there confess 
^Humbly our faults, and pardon beg, with tean 
Wat'nng the ground, and with our sighs the aix 
Jfrequcnting, sent from hearts contrite, in sign 
Of sorrow uufeign'U, and huuiiliatiou meek? 
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^^mth jmf M raxuff •« ia^XiTu SorBOC« 

Disaster always waits ou early wit; 

T bas been obscrred, by long experience, that 
lie springs prodncc the greatest plenty. The dc^ 
ij of blooms and fragrance, of verdure and breezes, 

for the most part liberally recompensed by the 
cnberantte and fccnndity of the ensuing seasons ; 
lie blossoms which lie concealed till the year is ad- 
Boccd, and the sun is high, escape those chilling 
lasts, and nocturnal frosts, ivhich are often fatal 
> early luxuriance, prey upon the first smiles of 
emal beauty, destroy the feeble principles of ve- 
etable life, intercept the fruit in the germe, and 
>eat down the flowers unopened to the ground. 

I aift afraid there is little hope of persuading the 
Fotmg and sprightly part of my readers, upon whoni 
the spring naturally forces my attention, to Icarn^ 
^om the great process of nature, the diflerence be- 
^veen diligence and hurry, between speed and pre- 
^pitation; to prosecute their designs with calmness, 
to watch the concurrence of opportunity, and en- 
ieaioar to find the lucky moment which they can- 
not make. Youth is the time of euteirprizc and 
|ope: having yet no occasion of comparing our 
orce with any opposing power, we naturally fomi 
^("esumptions in our own favour, and imagine that 
'^tructioii and impediment will give ¥ray Y^ic^ii^ 

x3 
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US. The first repulses rather inflame TchemeDoe 
than teach prudence; a brave and generous mind if 
Iv^ng before it suspects its own weakness, or 6ub« 
mits to sap the difficulties which it expected to siib« 
due by storm. Bcfofe disappointments have eiw 
forced the dictates of philosophy, wc bcliere it in 
our power to shorten the internal between the first 
cause and the last cflect; we laugh at the timorous 
delays of plodding industry, and fancy that, by in- 
creasing the fire, we can at pleasure accelerate ihc 
projection. 

At our entrance into the world, when health aaJ 
vigour give us fair promises of time sufficient for 
the regular maturation of our schemes, and a long : 
enjoyment of our acquisitions, we are eager to seoe i 
the present moment ; we pluck every gratificatioB ; 
within our reach, without suffering it to ripen into 
perfection, and crowd all the varieties of deligbt 
into a narrow compass; but age seldom fails to 
change our conduct; we grow negligent of time J* 
proportion as we have less remaining, and suffer the 
Jast part of life to steal from us in languid prepara- , 
tions for future undertakings, or slow approaches 
to remote advantages, in weak hopes of some for- 
tuitous occurrence, or drowsy equilibrations of bd* 
determined counsel : whether it be that the agf^i ^ 
having tasted the pleasures of man's condition, and 
found them delusive, become less anxious for tbeif 
attainment; or that frequent miscarriages have de- 
pressed them to despair, and frozen them to io^^* 
tivity; or that death shocks them more as it ad- 
vances upon them, and they are afraid to remind 
themselves of their decay, or to discover to thfiif 
own hearts, that the tii-e of trifling is past 

A perpetual conflict with natural desires seems t^ 
be (he lot of OUT ptcaeul ^\a.\.^% Isl youth wc n*- 
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^■iresomefliing of the tardiness and frigidifj of age ; 
Bod ill age we must labour to recal the fire and im- 
pctnosify of youth ; in youth we must learn to ex- 
pect, and in age to enjoy. 

The torment of expectation 19, indeed^ not easily 
io be borne at a time v'hen e* cry idea of gratifica^ 
tion £res the blood, and Hashes on the fancy ; when 
the heart is racant to every fresh foim of delight, 
and baa no riyal engagements Io uitlidra>v it from 
the importunities of a new desire. Yet, since the 
fcar of missing what we seek, must always be pro- 
portionable to the happiness expected from posses s- 
IB/^ it, the passions, eyen in this tempestuous state, 
srigbt be somewhat moderated by frec|nent inculca- 
tion oi the mischief of temerity, and the hazard of 
hning that which we endeavour to seize before our 

tBB& 

• He that too early aspires to honours, must re- 
SoTre to encounter not only the opposition of in- 
terest, but the malignity of envy. He that is too 
eager to be rich, generally endangers his fortune in 
irild adventures, and uncertain projects; and he 
that hastens too speedily to reputation, often raises 
hh character by artifices and fallacies, decks himself 
in colours which quickly fade, or in plumes which 
icddent may shake oifj or competition pluck away. 
The danger of early eminence has been extended 
by some, even to the gifts of nature; and an opi- 
nion has been long conceived, that quickness of in- 
Tention, accuracy of judgment, or extent of know- 
ledge, appearing before the usual time, presage a 
•hort life. , Even those who are less inclined to 
form general conclusions, from instances which by 
their own nature must be rare, have yet been in- 
clined to prognosticate no suitable progress fio\SL 
the &nt*sa)]k3 of rapid wits; but h&ve ob^^tN^"^^ 
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that after a short effort they either loiter oi 
and snfTer themselTes to be surpassed by t] 
and regular perseverance <^f slower nnderstai 

It frequently happens, that applause aba^ 
gcnce. Whoever finds himself to have peri 
more than was demanded, will be contented t 
the labour of unnecessary performances, i 
down to enjoy at ease his superfluities of h 
He whom success has made confident of his al 
quickly claims the privilege of negligence, and 
contemptuously on the gradual advances of a 
"Whom he imagines himself able to leave 1 
whenever he shall again summon his force 
contest. But long intervals of pleasure dis 
attention, and weaken constancy ; nor is it es 
him that has sunk from diligence into sloth, to 
out of his lethargy, to recollect his notion 
kindle his curiosity, and engage with his form 
dour in the toils of study. 

Even that friendship which intends the rew 
genius, too often tends to obstruct it. The 
sure of being caressed, distinguished, and adi 
easily seduces the student from literary sol 
He is ready to follow the call which summon 
to hear his own praise, and which, perhaps, a 
flatters his appetite with certainty of pleasare< 
his ambition with hopes of patronage; pie 
which he conceives inexhaustible, and hopes 
he has not yet learned to distrust. 

These evils, indeed, are by no means to I 
puted to nature, or considered as inseparable 
an early display of uncomipon abilities. The; 
be certainly escaped by prudence and resol 
and must therefore be recounted rather as co 
tions to those who are less liberally endowed, 

Bs discouragcmciits to ik\ic\i ^ ^t^ WttL Nut 
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nmon qtialKies. Beauty is well known to draw 
er it the pcri=t>rutioDS of importiiuiice, to incite 
; arti^ces of enTy, and to raise the iiamcs of nn. 
ifo) love; yet, among the ladies ->»hom prudence 
modesty have made most eminent, who lias ever 
mplair.cd of the inconveniencies of an amiable 
m r or would have purchased safety by the loss 
charms ? 

Neither grace of person, nor vigour of nndcr- 
luding, are to be rcp;arded otherwise than as 
pssings, as means of happiness indulged by the 
preme Benefactor ; but the advantages of either 
ly be lost by too much eagerness to obtain them. 
thousand beauties in their first blossom, by an 
prudent exposure to the open world, have sud- 
nly withered at the blast of infamy; and men who 
ght have subjected new regions to the empire of 
iming, have been lured by the praise of their first 
oductionsfrom academical retirement, and wasted 
•ir days in vice and dependence. The virgin who 
i» soon aspires to celebrity and conquest, perishes 
childish vanity, ignorant credulity, or guiltless 
iiscretion. The genius who catches at laurels 
d preferment before his time, mocks the hopes 
at he had excited, and loses those years which 
ight have been most usefully employed, the years 
youth, of spirit, and yivacity. 
it is one of the innumerable absurdities of pride, 
at we are never more impatient of direction, than 
that part of life when we need it most; Me are 
haste to meet enemies whom we have not strength 
► overcome, and to undertake tasks which we can- 
ot perform : and as he that once miscar/ies does 
ot easiFy persuade mankind to favour another at- 
empt, an ineflectual siruggle for fame is oftcu fi^V- 
Awcd by perpetual obscurity. 



In mea vesanoM habui dispendia vim, 
£t mdui pxntajhrtii in ipta meat. 

Of strength pernicious to myself I boast ; 
The pow'rs I ha^e were given me to my costw 

\V E are taugkt by Celsus, that healtli is 1 
served by avoiding settled habits of life, aai 
ing sometimes into slight aberrations from 
of medicine; by varying the proportions 
and exercise, interrupting the successions 
and labour, and mingling hardships with ind 
The body, long accustomed to stated quant 
uniform periods, is disordered by the smal 
gutarity ; and since we cannot adjust every 
the balance or barometer, it is Ht sometime 
part from rigid accuracy, that we may b< 
comply with necessary affairs, or strong 
tions. lie that too long observes nice pi 
ties, condemns himself to voluntary imbeci 



common ftTcnut^s of delight, and has no part in 
general gratifications of mankinds 
n things which arc not immediately subject io 
gious or moral consider'atton, it is dangerous to 
too long or too rigidly in the right. Sensibility 
jT, by an incessant attention to elegance and pro«^ 
*Ay^ be quickened to a tenderness inconsistent 
li the condition of humanity, irritable by the 
lUest asperity, and vulnerable by the gentlest 
ch. He that pleases himself too much with mi- 
e exactness, and submits to endure nothing in 
^nimodations, attendance, or address, below the 
at of perfection, will, whenever he enters the 
ird of life, be harassed with innumerable dis- 
fes, f rom which those who have not in the same 
mer increased their sensations find no disturb- 
e.. His exotick softness will shrink at the coarse- 
i of vulgar felicity, like a plant transplanted to 
them nurseries, from the dews and sunshine of 
tropical regions. 

.^here will always be a wide interval between 
ctical and ideal excellence.; and, therefore, if 
allow not ourselves to be satisfied while we can 
^ve any errour or defect, we must refer our 
es of ease to some other period of existence. It 
ell 'known, that, exposed to a microscope, the 
•othest polish of the most solid bodies discovers 
ties and prominences ; and that the softest bloom 
oseate virgiofty repels the eye with excrescence!i 
Iftiscoliorations. I'he perceptions as well as the 
les may be improved to our own disquiet, and 
•may 9 hy diligent cultivation of the powers of 
ike,*>t*ai6e in time an artificial fastidiousness, 
ch ihali fill the imagination with phantoms of 
pilode^ «haw us 'the naked skeleton of every de« 
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light, and present us only with the pains of pie** 
sure, and the deforniities of beauty. 

Peevishness, indeed, would perhaps Ycrjr littlo 
disturb the peace of mankind, were it al^vays tbn 
consequence of superiluou-^ doUcacy; for it is tlw 
privilege only of djop rejection, or lively fancy, 
to destroy happiness by art and relinement. Bat 
by continual indulgence of a particular humour, or 
by long enjoyment of undisputed superiority, tte 
dull and thoughtless may likewise acquire the powtf 
of tormenting themselves and others, and becomi 
sutl&ciently ridiculous or hateful to those who ait 
within sight of their conduct, or reach of their u* 
]ftuence. 

They that have grown old in a single state ut 
generally found to be morose, fretful, and capti* 
ous ; tenacious of their own practices and maxims; 
soon offended by contradiction or negligence; 9xd 
impatient of any association, but with those tiiit 
will watch their nod, and submit themselves to un- 
limited authority. Such is the etfect of havin:; livei 
without the necessity of consulting any inbhuatioB 
but their own. 

The irascibility of this class of tyrants is general- 
ly exerted upon petty provbcatious, such as ara 
incident to understandings not far extended beyoni 
the instincts of animal life; but, unhappily, he that 
tixcs his attention on things always before him, will 
never have long cessations of anger. There sro 
many veterans of luxury upon whom every noon 
brings a paroxysm of violence, fury, and execra- 
tion; they never sit down to their dinner without 
finding the meat so injudiciously bought, or so an^ 
skilfully dressed, such blunders in the s asonin^^ 
or such improprieties iu the sauce, as cau bcarce!/ 
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\ expiatod without blood ; and, in the transports 

resentment, make yery little distinction between 
lilt and innocence, but let fly their menaces, or 
owl out their discontent, upon all whom fortuno 
eposes to the storm« 

it is not easy to imagine a more unhappy condi-. 
m than that of dependence on a peevish man. In 
ery other state of inferiority the certainty of 
easing is perpetually increased by a fuller know- 
ige of our duty ; and kindness and confidence are 
rengthened by every new. act of trust, and proof 
' fidelity. But peevishness sacrifices to a momen- 
ry oflTcncc, the obsequiousness or usefulness of 
Jf a life, and, as more is performed, increases her 
actions. 

Chrysatus gained a fortune by trade, and retired 
to the country; and, having a b/other burdened 
' the number of his children, adopted one of hi? 
us. The boy was dismissed with many prudent 
monitions; informed of his father's inability to 
liotain him in his- native rank; cautioned against 

opposition to the opinions or precepts of his 
cle ; and animated to perseverance by the hopes 
feuppbrtilig the honour of the family, and over* 
pping his elder brother, lie had a natural due- 
ity of mind, without much wamth of afiection, 

elevation of sentiment; and therefore readily 
mplied with every variety of caprice; patiently 
dured contradictory reproofs ; heard false accu- 
aons without p£n, and opprobrious reproaches 
thout reply ; laughed obstreperously at the nine« 
th repetition of a joke; asked questions about 
) Qoivorsal decay of trade ; admired the strength 

those heads by which the price of stocks is 
aiiged and adjusted : and behaved with such pvii* 
nee and circumspection^ that after six y«^T% t\k% 



litudc, their malignity u generally exerl 
gorous and spiteful saperintendcnoe of 
trillijs. Eriphile bas employed her eloc 
twenty years upon the degeneracy of sei 
nastinees of her house, the ruin of her 
the difficulty of preEerring tapestry from 
and the carelessnesK of the sluts wtiom st 
in brushing it. It h her business cvury i 
visit all the rooms, in hopes of finding a i 
out its cover, a window shut or open c 
her orders, a spot on the hearth, or a 
the floor, that the rest of the day may be 
spent in taunts of contempt, and rocif 
anger. She lives for no other purpose ' 
serve the neatness of a, bonsc and garden) 
neither inclination to pleasure, nur aspii 
virtue, while she is engrossed by the gre 
ment of keeping gravel from grass, an 
fromdnat. Of three amiable nieces shell 
herself an irreconcilable enemy to one, 1 
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ease, by which the resolution is broken, and the 
mind made too feeble to bear the lightest addition 
to its mberies, proceeds from an unreasonable per- 
suasion of the importance of trifles. The proper 
remedy against it is, to consider the dignity of hu- 
man nature, and the folly of suffering perturba- 
tion and uneasiness from causes unworthy of our 
notice. 

Ho that resigns his peace to little casualties, and 
lasers the course of his life to be interrupted by 
fortuitous inadvertencies, or offences, delivers up 
bimsclf to the direction of the wind, and loses all 
that constancy and equanimity which constitute the 
chief praise of a wise man. 

J The proyince of prudence lies between the great- 
Mt things and the least; some surpass our power by 
their magnitude, and some escape our notice by 
their number and their frequency. But the indis^ 
pensable business of life will afford sufficient exer- 
cise to every understanding ; and such is the limita- 
tion of the human powers, that by attention to 
(rifles we must let things of importance pass un- 
observed : when we examine a mite with a glass, 
we see nothing but a mite. 

That it is every man's interest to be pleased, will 
■eed little proof: that it is his interest to please 
others, experience will iiiform him. It is therefore 
not less necessary to happiness than to virtue, that 
he rid his mind of passions which make him uneasy 
to himself, and hateful to the world, which C9ch^i(\ 
Ims intcll^ts, and obstruct his improvement, 
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tion of their associates, tbaD any other method c 
separation. A thief seldom passes much of bis tim 
in recollection or anticipation, but from robber; 
hastens to riot, and from riot to robbery; noi 
when the grave closes upon his companion, has an] 
bther care than to find another. 

The frequency of capital punishments, therefore; 
rarely hinders the commission of a crime, but nata< 
rally and commonly prevents its detection, andi«j 
if we proceed only upon prudential principles, cHct 
ly for that reason to be avoided. Whatever may 
"be urged by casuists or politicians, the greater pait 
of mankind, as they can never think that to piek 
*thc pocket and to pierce the heart is equally criiili- 
nal, will scarcely believe that two mdlefkctors io 
different in guilt can be justly doomed to the Ntme 
punishment ; nor is the necessity of submitting the 
conscience to human laws so plainly evinced, *> 
clearly sfatcd, or so generally alloiVed, but thattbo 
pious, the tender, and the just, will always scruple 
to concur with the community in an act which their 
private judgment cannot approve. 

lie who knows not how often rigorous laws pro- 
duce total impunity, and how many crimes arc con- 
cealed and forgotten lor fear of hurrying thcot 
fender to that state in idiich there is no repentance, 
has conversed very little with mankind. And What- 
ever epithets of reproach or contempt this compas- 
sion may incur from those who confound cruelty 
with firmness, i know not whether any wise man 
would wish it less powerful, or less extensive. 

If those whom the wisdom of our laws has con- 
demned to die, had been detected in their rudiments 
of robbery, they ini^ht, by proper discipline and 
useful la,bour, have been disentangled from thiir ha- 
bits, they m\£\\t\\'Axvi tt^cw\kvA ^WUvg temptation t* 
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subsequent crltncs, and passed their days in repara« 
tion and peiiitenrc, and detected they might all 
hare been, had the prosecutors been certain that 
their lives would have boen spared. 1 believe, every 
thief will confess, . that he has been more than once 
seized and dismissed ; and that he has sometimes 
ventured upon capital crimes, because he knew, 
that those whom he injured would rather connive at 
his escape, than cloud their minds with the horrors 
of his death. 

All laws against wickedness are ineffectual, un- 
leK some will inforoi, and some will prosecute; but 
till we mitigate the penalties, for mere violations of 
property, information will always be hated, and 
prosecution dreaded. The heart of a good man 
cannot but recoil at the thought of punishing a slight 
injury with death; especially when he remembers, 
that the thief might have procured safety by another 
Clime, from which he was restrained only by his 
remaining virtue. 

The obligations to assist the exercise of publick 
justice are indeed strong ; but they will certainly 
be overpowered by tenderness for life, \yhat is 
panishcd with severity contrary to our ideas of ade- 
quate retribution, will be seldom discovered ; and 
multitudes will be sulTered to advance from crime 
to crime, till they deserve death, because, if they 
had been sooner prosecuted, they would have sut- 
fered death before they deserved it. 

This scheme of invigorating the laws by relaxa- 
tion, and extirpating wickedness by lenity, is so 
remote from common practice, that I might rea* 
lonably fear to expose it to the publick, could it be 
supported only by my own observatious : I shall, 
therefore, by ascribing it to its author, Sir Thomas 

z2 
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licr whom I was leaving from the shock of abrupt 
oess, or the ignominy of contempt; that I always 
endeavoured to give the ladies an opportunity ol 
seeming to discard me; and that i never forsook a 
mistress for larger fortune, or brighter beaaty, but 
because i discovered some irregularity in her cou- 
duct, or some depravity in .her mind; not l>ecaase 
I was charmed by another,, but because I was ol- 
fended by herself. . 

X was very earlyjiissd of that succession of amuse- 
ments by which the thoughts of roost young mei 
are dissipated, and had not long glittered in the 
splendour of an ample patrimony before I wished 
for the calm of domestick happiness. Youth is ni- 
turally delighted with sprightliness and ardour, and 
therefore I breathed out the tighs of my first affec- 
tion at the feet of the gay, the sparkling, the vira- 
cious Ferocula. 1 fancied to myself a pcrpetoal 
source of happiness in wit never exhausted, and 
spirit never depressed ; looked with veneration on 
her readiness of expedients, contempt of diiHcultyj 
assurance of address, and promptitude of reply; 
considered her as exempt by some prerogative of 
nature from the weakness and. timidity of female 
minds ; and congratulated myself upon a companion 
superioiir to all common troubles and embarrass- 
ments. I was, indeed, somewhat disturbed by the 
unshaken perseverance with which she enforced her 
demands of an unreasonable settlement ; yet 1 shouW 
have consented to pass my life in uniuu with her, 
had not my curiosity led me to a crowd gathered in 
the street, where 1 found Ferocula, in the pre- 
sence of hundreds, disputing for six-pence with a 
chairman. I saw her in so little need of assistance, 
that it was no breach of the laws of chivalry to for- 
bt*ar Intcrpositiou, and I spared myself the shamd 
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»f owning her acquaintance. I forgot some point 
if ceremony at our next interview, and soon pro« 
'oked her to forbid me her presence. 

Mj next attempt was upon a lady of great emi- 
aoice for learning and philosophy. 1 had frequent- 
ly observed the barrenness and uniformify of con- 
nubial conversation, and therefore thought highly 
of my own prudence and discernment, when I se- 
lected from a multitude of wealthy beauties, the 
deep-read Misothea, who declared herself the in- 
exorable enemy of ignorant pertness, and puerile 
Ufity ; and scarcely condescended to make tea, but 
for the linguist, the geometrician, the astronomer, 
or the poet. The queen of the Amazons was only 
to be gained by the hero who could conquer her in 
liagle combat; and Misothea's heart was only to 
bless the scholar who could overpower her by dis- 
putation. Amidst the fondest transports of court- 
ship she could call for a definition of terms, and 
treated every argument with contempt that could 
not be reduced to regular syllogism. You may 
easily imagine, that 1 wished this courtship at an 
end; but when I desired her to shorten my tor- 
Bents, and fix the day of my felicity, we were led 
into a long conversation, in which Misothea en- 
deavoured to demonstrate the folly of attributing 
choice and self-direction to any human being. £t 
WU8 not dilhcult to discover the danger of com- 
nitting myself for ever to the S,rms of one who 
night at any time mistake the dictates of passion, 
3r the calls of appetite, for the decree of fate ; or 
M)n8ider cuckoldom as necessary to the general sys- 
tem, as a link in the everlasting chain of succes. 
live causes. 1 therefore told her, that destiny had 
jrdaincd us to part, and that nothing should have 
torn me from her but the talons of necessity* 
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"H'it, "with SO much art and spirit, that though I hw 
been too often deceived by appearances to dcvofc 
myself irrevocably at the first interview, yet 1 couk 
itot suppress some raptures of admiration, and iliit 
ters of desire. I was easily persuaded to make 
nearer approaches; but soon discorered, that ar 
union with Camilla was not much to be wished, 
Camilla professed a boundless contempt for the fol- 
ly, levity, ignorance, and impertinence of her own 
sex ; and very frequently expressed her wonder <ha< 
men of learning or experience could submit to trifle 
away life with beiugs incapable of solid thought. 
In mixed companies, she always associated with tke 
men, and declared her satisfaction when the iadici 
retired. If any short excursion into the c«nntry 
■was proposed, she commonly insisted upon 'the ex- 
clusion of women from the party; because, where 
they were admitted, the time was wasted in frothy 
compliments, weak indulgenci( s, and idle ceremo- 
nies. To show the greatness of her mind, she 
avoided all compliance with the fashion; and, to 
boast the profundity of her knowledge, mistook the 
various textures of silk, confounded tabbies with 
damasks, and sent for ribands by wrong nanes* 
She despised the commerce of stated visits, a farce 
of empty form without instruction; and congratu- 
lated herselfj that she nevej learned to write mes- 
sage cards. She often applauded the noble senti- 
ment of Plato, who rejoiced that he was bom a 
man rather than a woman ; proclaimed her appro- 
ba ion of Swiff s opinion, that women are only a 
bigher species of monkies; and confessed, that 
when she considered the behaviour, or heard the 
conversation, of her sex, she could not but forgive 
the Turks for suspecting theiA to want souls. 
It was the ^oy and ipnd^i <^lC>%2aN\\la to have pr*" 
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Toked, bj this insolence, all the rage of hatred, 
and all the persecutions of calumny ; nor was she 
erer more elevated with her own superiority, tliaii 
when she talked of female anger, and female cnn- 
v&ag. Well, says she, has nature provided that 
snch Tirulence should be disabled by folly, and such 
crnclty be restrained by impotence. 

Camilla doubtless expected, that what she lost on 
one side, she should gain on the other ; and ima- 
gined that every male heart would be open to a lady, 
irho made such generous advances to the borders of 
▼irility. But man, ungrateful man, instead of 
springing forward to meet her, shrunk back at her 
approach. She was persecuted by the ladies as a 
deserter, and at best received by the men only as a 
fugitive. I, for my part, amused myself a while 
with her fopperies, but novelty soon gave way to 
detestation, for nothing out of the common order 
of nature can be long borne. I had no inclination 
to- A wife who had the ruggedness of a man without 
his force, and the ignorance of a woman without 
her softness^ nor could I think my quiet and ho- 
nour to be entrusted to such audacious virtue as was 
hourly courting danger, and soliciting assault. 

My next mistress was Nitella, a lady of gentle 
mien, and soft voice, always speaking to approve, 
and ready to receive direction from those with whom 
chance had brought her into company. In Nitella 
I promised myself an easy friend, with whom X 
might loitcr'^away the day without disturbance or 
altercation. I therefore soon resolved to address 
hcr^ bat was discouraged from prosecuting my 
eourtship, by observing, that her apartments were 
luperstitioDsIy regular; and that, unless she had 
notice of my visit, she was never to be seen. There 
16 a kind of anxious ci^^aniiiicss wIucU 1 V.a¥<^ ^v.^>^% 
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noted as the characteristick of a slattern ; it is th£ 
superfluous scrupulosity of guilt, dreading disco- 
very, and shunning suspicion : it is the violence of 
an effort against habit, which, being impelled by 
cxternp.1 moti?es, cannot stop at the middle point. 

NitcUa was always tricked out rather with nicety 
than elegance; and seldom could forbear to discover, 
by her uneasiness and constraint, that her attention 
was burdened, and hor imagination engrossed: I 
therefore concluded, that being only occasionally 
and ambitiously dressed, she was not familiarized to 
her own ornaments. There ar£ so many competi* 
tprs for the fame of cleaulinefis, that it is not hard 
to gain information of those that fall, from tbosa 
that desire to excel : { quickly found, that Nitella 
passed her time between finery and dirt ; and w&9 
always iu a wrapper, nightcap, and slippers, when 
she was not decorated for immediate show. 

I was then led by my evil destiny to Charybdis, 
who never neglected an opportunity of seizing a now 
prey when it came within her reach. I thought my- 
self quickly made happy by permLssipn to rttend 
her to publick places ; and pleased my own vanity 
with imagining the envy which I should raise in a 
thousand hearts, by appearing as the acknowledged 
favourite of Charybdis. She soon After hinted her 
intention to take a ramble for a fortnight, iuto ^ 
part of the kingdom which she had never seen. I 
solicited the happiness of accompanying her, which, 
after a short reluctance, was indulged me. She had 
no other curiosity on her journey, than after all 
possible means of expense ; and was every moment 
taking occasion to mention some delicacy, which I 
knew it my duty upon such notices to procure. 

After our return, being now more familiar, she 
told me^ whenevei 3I7Q XB^t) ^lu^une new diversion , 
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rogance has sometimes found its way into legisla- 
re assemblies, and mingled with deliberations up. 
L property and life. A slight perusal of the laws 
f- which the measures of vindictive and coercive 
^ticc are established, i^ill discover so many dis- 
oportions between crimes and punishments, such 
pricious distinctions of guilt, and sudi confusion 
remissness and sev^^rity, as can scarcely be be- 
tted to have been produced by publick wisdom^ 
ice rely and calmly studious of publick happiness. 

The learned, the judicious, the pious Boerhaave 
latcs, that he never saw a criminal dragged to 
ccution ^vithout asking himself, ^' Who knows 

whether this man is not less culpable than me?" 
n the days when the prisons of this city are empti- 
l into the grave, let every spectator of the dread* 
I procession put the same question to his own 
iSLvU Few among those who crowd in thousands 
I the legal massacre, and look with carelessness, 
srhaps with triumph, on the utmost exacerbations 
* human misery, would then be able to return with* 
it horronr and dejection. For, who can con- 
mtulate himscilf upon a life passed without some 
it more mischievous to the peace or prosperity of 
ikers, than the theft of a piece of money r 

4t has been always the practice, when any parti* 
idsr species of robbery becomes prevalent and 
lAiiii on, to endeavour its suppression by capital 
eoimciations. Thus, one generation of malefac* 
>fl^ commonly cut of}*, and their successors are 
rignM into new expedients; the art of thievery is 
hgmtforted with greater variety of fraud, and sub* 
tQ^- higher degrees of dexterity, and more oc* 
mdiliods of conveyance. The law then renews 
pursnit in the heat of anger, and overtakes the 
ideryigain with death. By this pT8^V\ci^ cAi'^v* 
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i»i ^it at>^ .-iii^ioer in ail the vadiance of perfection, 
•tu jcu fuer uie vvorid co look for the same cx« 
.1 -^v ;* .-•Hporviu beaury. But surely, Mr. 
w> %. u. ( > u*i HiuineNS to hope for some ter- 
^9«. .... u.ti\ u»i:uiicu 'A ich cht: spots whidi I hare 
'«i:M .«c>%.:-t()&a^ . ^& eusr. I am resolved to pursue 
i» >aaixi! . v/r 1 am ?o tkr frou thinking meaulj 
« .Jtttk^t^e* ina/c I Jeikre i( able to afford the 
'»«^'U>% :«&K'fiufc*>» iecfv^d to our present state; an^ 
% M.ttt- -m^ 3tiM TKiKOorrBK^cs^ I Und a woman that 
>:> is ^'.^ .A^xcsaciua.. }oa $aaU hear oQce mon 

Yo«rs^ &c. 
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^ ^, ^.%c* I ^ «:c*iii- oiczen ^M Loudon. Vj 
*..,;s^ "* :i> »Aiti*t.i; :T^-vi the estate /«>» 
,.:;^:^t. i:tu ."A.a i.s ?i>ters their p^f' 
;^,^..v ••.-«><•.. *is.-.tkr;t>id from all oW^' 
^ I. .. K . t^. ^-i^- wa ,acti^ to spend tie 
^. :^ . n;*i jic^u.'W. lie there/ore 
^ ^,;i»,.^ SI* w^^5*Msai^« w thecoma ;, 
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iion of Ilis felicity ; he procured the best guns and 
horses that the kingdom could supply, paid large 
salaries to his groom and huntsman, and became the 
tar J bf the country for the discipline of his hounds. 
But, abore all his other attainments, her was eml- 
Bent for a breed of pointers and setting-dogs, which 
bjr long and Tigilant cultivation he had so much ini- 
proTcd,^ that not a partridge or heathcock could rest 
in security ; and game of whatever species, that 
^rcd to light upon his manor, was beaten down by 
ib shot, or covered with his nets. 

My elder brother was very early initiated in the 

diace, and, at an age when other boys are creeping 

iike snails unwilUngly to school^ he could wind the 

hbm, beat the bushes, bound over hedges, and 

swim rivers. When the huntsman one day broke 

liis leg, he supplied his place with equal abilities, 

^d came home with the scut in his hat, amidst the 

acclamations of the whole village. I being cither 

delicate or timorous, less desirous of honour, or 

less capable of sylvan heroiiim, was ahvays tiie 

favourite of my mother ; because I kept my coat 

clean, and my complexion free from freckles, and 

did not come home, like my brother, mired and 

tanned, nor carry com in my hat to the horse, nor 

bring dirty curs into the parlour. 

My mother had not been taught to amuse herself 
with books, and being much inclined to despise the 
ignorance and barbarity of the country ladies, db- 
dained to learn their sentiments or conversation, 
ttd'hadmade no addition to the notions which she 
bad brought from the precincts of ComluU. She 
iras, therefore, always recounting the glories of the 
nty;' enumerating the succession of mayors ; cele« 
brating the magnificence of the banquets at Guild, 
lall ; aud relating the cMliiiQt paid' her ut 1^ CTvok* 
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panics' feasts by men, of whom some are now mad< 
aldermen, some have fmed for sheriifs, and nom 
are worth less than forty thousand pounds. Siic 
frequently displayed her father's greatness; tolctol 
the large bills which he had puid at sight; of the 
SUITS for which his word would pass upon the Ex- 
change ; the heaps of gold which he used on Satur- 
day night to toss about with a shoTel; the extent 
of his warehouse, ajid the strength of his doors; 
and when she relaxed her imagination with lower 
subjects, described the furniture of their country- 
house, or repeated the w'it of the clerks and per* 
tcrs. 

By these narratives I was fired with the splcndoiff 
and dignity of London, and of trade. I therefore 
devoted myself to a shop, and warmed my imagina- 
tion from year to year with inquiries about the pri- 
vileges ol a freeman, the power of the common 
council, the dignity of a wholesale dealer, and the 
grandeur of mayoralty, to which my mother assured 
mc that many had arrived who began the world with 
less than myself. 

I was very impatient to enter into a path, wbicli 
led to such honour and felicity; but was forced foi 
a time to endure some repression of my eagerness, 
for it was my grandfather's maxim, that a t/oun^ 
man seldom makes much money ^ icho is out ofhL 
time before two-atiiLtwenty. They thought it ne- 
cessary, therefore, to keep me at home till the pro- 
per age, without any other employment than tha 
of learning merchants' accounts, and the art of re 
gtilating books ; but at length the tedious day 
elapsed, I was transplanted to town, and, witi 
great satisfaction to myself, bound to a habcr 
dasher. 

My master^ who had no conception of any virtue 
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of some pressing uneasiness, or tlie attainment of 
some near advantage. The Tnrks are said to hear 
Mith wonder a proposal to walk out, only that they 
may walk back; and inquire why any man should 
labour for nothing? so those whose condition has 
always restrained them to the contemplation of their 
ovn necessities, and who have been accustomed to 
look forward only to a small distance, Avill scarcely 
understand, why nights and days should be spent 
in studies, which end in new studies, and which, 
according to Malherbe^s observation, do not tend to 
lessen the price of bread; nor will the trader or 
manufacturer easily be persuaded, that much plea- 
sure can arise from the mere knowledge of actions, 
performed in remote regions, or in distant times ; or 
that any thing can deserve their inquiry, of Avhich 
txiof ©roy orxMo/Asy, »Se ti i3^ry» we can ouly hear the re- 
port, but which cannot influence our lives by any 
consequences. 

The truth is, that very few have leisure from 
indispensiible business, to employ their thoughts 
upon narrative or characters; and among those 
to whom fortune has given the liberty of living 
more by their own choici*, many create to them- 
selves engagements, by the indulgence of some pet- 
ty ambition, the admission of some insatiable desire, 
or the toleration of some predominant passion. 
The man whose whole wish is to accumulate money, 
has no other care than to collect interest, to esti- 
mate securities, and to engage for mortgages : the 
lover disdains to turn his ear to any other name 
than that of Corinna ; and the courtier thinks the 
hour lost, which is not spent in promoting his in- 
tcrcbt, and facilitating his advancement. The ad- 
ventures of valour, and the discoveries of science^ 
"Will find a cold reception^ when they ate obtv>x^^^ 

BU2 



tiTcs ana political ooserrauons ; a,na uie 
tcrwacda d.-.tailed the adTenturcs of a I 
told the claims and pxpiyctatians af tbo 
and gave an account of assemblies, ga 
diversiuiis. I, indeed, essayed lo fill uf 
a parliamentary debate with a faint laeati 
and, Spaniards.;, and once attempted, 
warmth, to correct a gross mistake ab 
breiast-knot; but neither of my antaga 
ed to tiiink a reply necessary ; they re 
discourse without emotion, and agai 
ed the attention of the caoipany ; noi 
the ladies appear desirous to know my 
her dress, or to hear how long the car 
with white, that was then new among 
heen antiquated in town. 

As I knew that neither of these gen 
more money than myself, T could n 
what had dt:pr«sied me in their presenci 
they were considered by others as mor 
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him, and consider the mention of his name as an 
usurpation of their time ; all who are too much or 
too Jittic pleased with themselves, to attend to any 
tlung external ; all who are attracted by pleasure, 
or chained down by pain, to nnvaried ideas ; all 
irho arc withheld from attending his triumph 
by different pursuits ; and all who slumber in nni- 
▼ersal negligence; he will find his renown straiten- 
ed by nearer bounds than the rocks of Caucasus, 
and perceive that no man can be venerable or for- 
midable, but to a small part of his fellow-creatnres. 
That we may not languish in our endeavours 
after excellence, it is necessary, that, as African ds 
connscls his descendant, '' we raise our eyes to 
** higher prospects, and contemplate our future 
" and eternal state, vithont giving up our hearts 
" to the praise of crowds^ or fixing our hopes o^ 
" such rewiards as human power can bestow." 
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Iliacos intra muros peccatur, et extra. Hob* 

Faults lay on either side the Trojan tow'rs. 

Klpijinston. 



TO THE RAMBLER. 



SIR, 



As, tiotwithstanding all (hat wit, or malice^ or 
pride, or prudence, will be able to suggest, men 
and women mutt at last pass their li\fts 1q^«V\v^x^\ 
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shoes ; nor heard with my former elovation the 
compliments which ladies sometimes condescend 
to pay me upon my readiness in twisting a papi 
OP counting out the change. The term of you 
Man^ with which I was sometimes honoured, a* 
carried a parcel to the door of a coach, tortur 
my imagination ; I grew negligent of my pcrso 
and sullen in my temper; pften mistook the d 
roands of the customers, treated their caprici^ ai 
objections with contempt, and receiyed and di 
missed them with surly silence. 

My master was afraid lest the shop should safii 
by this change of my beha?iour; and, therefor 
after some expostulations, posted me iu the wan 
house,' and preserved me from the danger and r( 
proach of desertion, io which my dicontcnt wool 
certainly have urged me, had I continued any longi 
behind the counter. 

In the sixth year of my servitude my brolhep die 
of drunken joy, for having run down a fox ths 
had bafHed all the packs in the province. I vs 
now hei.', and with the hearty consent of my maj 
ter commenced gentleman. The adventures i 
which my new character engaged me shall be con 
municated in another letter, by, Sir, 

Yours, &c. 

MlSOCAPELVt* 
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TliUiev tlyoffi^oXXoyy 7y ipoivo$ a/4,C*ros efiu HoH* 

Tlie gods they cliallenj|j[c, and affect the skies : 

Heav'd on Olympus tottVing Ossa stood ; 

On 0s6a, Pelion nods with ail his wood. Pope. 



to tHE RAMBLER. 



'ttky 



i^oTiiixG hM tabte relarded the odrancenHmt of 
hming that) the disposition of Tulgar minds to ri- 
ilieale und viiify what thcj «annot comprehend. 
AH iifdnstry -mnst be excited by hope ; and as the 
itndent often proposes no other reward to himself 
than praise, ^c is easily disconmged by contempt 
ind insult. He who brings with him into a clamor- 
DQS muUitudc the ^midity of recluse speculation, 
itid has never hardened his front in publick life, or 
iccustomed his passions to ike Ticissitudes and accU 
dents, the* triumphs and defeats of mixed couyersa* 
tion, win blush «t the stare 9f )>etalant incredulity, 
xnd sniTer himseff to be driven by a burst of laugh- 
ter, fn)m the fortresses of demon Oration. Theme- 
^anist will be afraid to assert before hardy contra* 
iiction, the possibility «rf tearing down buhrarka 
irith a silkworm's thread ; and the astronomer at 
'dating the rapidity of Hgbt, the 'distance of the 
ixed stars, and the height of the lunar moun* 
ains. 

A ▲ 3 



If I £o«ld hy any eiorti have shakoi < 
cowMrdice, T had not iheltered mjieit under 
irowed name, nor applied to ^ou for Hkt m 
communicatiDg to the publick the theory of 
ret; a tabjed whidik, eioept sotoie alight an* 
sicnt gtrietnresy has Imn hitherto neglected b; 
who were best qualified to adorn it, either fo 
of leisure tp prosecute the various iresean 
which a nice ^discussion must engage Xhon, 
cause it r^nires such diTersiijr of knowledg 
such^extcnt of cnriostif,. as is scarcely to be 
in a-iy single intellect; or perhaps otiiers f 
the tumults wliich would* be raised- against 
a^d confined their k&owiedge.to their own b 
and abandoned prejudice and foUy to Ihe di 
of chance, 

•' That Ihe pfofesKori erf Ifteratore generally 
in the highest stories, has been immemorial 
serTed, The Wisdcnn of the ancients was w 
qttaintcd with tho intellectual adrantages of i 
Tated situation : why eUe were the Muses sUi 
on Olympus, or Parnassus, by those who coul 
equal fight have raised them bowers in the ' 
Tempe, or erected their altars among the fl 
of Meander i Why was Jove himself nursec 
a mountain ? or why did the goddesses, wli 
prize of beauty was contested, try the caus< 
the top of Ida ? Such were the fictions by whi 
great masters of the earlier ages endeayoured 
cnlcate to posterity the importance of a ( 
which, though they had been long obscured 
jiegligence and ignonuiee of succeeding times 
well enforced by the celebrated symbol of ] 

goras, ht/uM» mvthrm ria ti^w v^potfic^fi; ^^ wh< 

<^ wind blows, worship its echo.'* This con 
but be undentood by k\& disci|^les as an invi 
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tlie street was a cry of fire. I have seen him lose 

his colour when my squirrel had broke his chain ; 

and was forced to throw water in his face on the 

sudden entrance of a black cat. Compassion ouce 

obliged rac to drive away with my fan, a beetle that 

kept him in distress, and chide olf a dog that yelped 

atkis heels, to which he would gladly have given up 

me to facilitate his own escape. Women naturally 

expect defence and protection from a lover or a 

luiiiband, and therefore you will not think me culpa* 

bie in refusing a wretch, who would have burdened 

: life with unnecessary fears, and ilown to me for 

that succcnir which it was his duty to have given* 

My next lover was Fungosa, the son of a stock- 
jqbber, whose visits my friends, by the importunity 
(jf persuasion, prevailed upon me to allow. Fun- 
gosa was no very suitable companion; for having 
been bred in a counting-house, he spoke a language 
Qointelligible in any other place, lie had no desire 
of any reputation but that of an acute prognostica- 
tor of the changes in the funds ; nor had any means 
of raising merriment, but by telling how somebody 
was over-reached in a bargain by his father. He 
was, however, a youth of great sobriety and pru- 
dence, and frequ.ntly informed us how carefully he 
would improve my fortune. I was not in haste to 
conclude the match, but was so much awed by my 
parents, that I durst not dismiss him, and might 
perhaps have been doomed for ever to the grossness 
of pedlary, and the jargon of usury, had not a fraud 
been discovered in the settlement^ which set me free 
from the persecution of groveling pride, and pecu- 
niary impudence. 

1 was afterwards six months without any particu- 
lar notice, but at last became the idol of the glitter- 
ing Flosculus, who prescribed the mode ol <iYxv\i\Q\- 
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dory to aM tlic fops of his time, and raricd at plea- 
sure the cock of every hat, and the sleeve of every 
coat that appeared in fashionable assemblies. Flos- 
cuius made some impression upon my heart by a 
compliment which few ladies can hear without emo- 
tion; he commendtd my j^kill in dress, my judg- 
ment in suiting colours, and my art in disposing 
ornaments. JBut Flosculus was too much engaged 
by his own elegance, to be sufliciently attentiFC to 
the duties of a lover, or to please with varied praise 
an ear made delicate by riot of adulation, lie ex- 
pected to be repaid part of his tribute, and staid 
a^\ ay three days, because I neglected to take notice 
of a new coat. I quickly found, that Floscului 
was rather a rival than an admirer ; and that we 
should probably live in a perpetual struggle of emu- 
lous fmcry, and spend our lives in stratagems to be 
first in the fashion. 

1 had soon after the honour at a feast of attract- 
ing the eyes of Den*^a^as, one of those human be- 
ings whose only happiness is to dine. Dcntatus re- 
galed me with foreign varieties, told me of mea- 
sures that he had laid for procuring the best cook 
in France, and entertained me with bills of fare, 
prescribed the arrangement of dishes, and taught 
me two sauces invented by himself. At length, 
such is th; uncertainty of human happiness, 1 dc 
clared my opinion too hastily upon a pie made un- 
der his own direction; after which he grew so cold 
and negligent, that he was easily dismissed. 

]Many other lovers, or pretended lovers, I have 
had the honour to lead a while in tiiumph. But 
two of them 1 drove from me, by discovering that 
they had no taste or knowledge in musick; three I 
disuiisscd, because they were drunkards; two, bo- 
causc they paid l\ieiv ^^^x^%ts ^t llie same time to 
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cgulated by the yarious compressions of the am. 
ieat clculjduiiL The eli'ects of the air in the produc* 
ion or cure of corporeal maladies have b^'cii ac« 
:nowledged from the time of Hippocrates ; but no 
nan batf jet sufficiently considered how far it may 
aflneDce the operations of the genius, though ercry 
lay affords instances of local understanding, of wits 
icd reasoners, ivhose faculties are adapted to some 
ingle fpot, and who, when they arc removed to 
ny other place, sink at once into silence and stupl. 
\ity, I have discovered, by a long series of obser* 
adons, that invention and elocution suii'er great im- 
lediments from dense and impure vapours, and that 
he tenuity of a defecated air at a proper distance 
rom the surface of the earth, accelerates the fancy, 
nd sets at liberty those intellectual powers which 
rere before shackled by too strong attraction, and 
oable to expand themselves under the pressure of a 
TOSS atmosphere. 1 have found dulness to quicken 
ito sentiment in a thin ether, as water, though 
ot very hot, boils in a receiver partly exhausted"; 
nd heads, in appearance empty, have teemed with 
otions upon rising ground, as the ilaccid sides of 
football would have swelled out intostiifness and 
(tension. 

For this reason I never think myself qualified to 
idge decisively of any man's faculties, whom I 
vre only known in one degree of elevation ; but 
ike some opportunity of attending him from tho 
?llar to the garret, and try upon him all the vari. 
us degrees of rarefaction and condensation, tension 
nd laxity. If he is neitlier vivacious aloft, nor 
;rious below, I tlx'n consider him as hopeitss ; but 
I it seldom happens, that I do not find the tempeiv, 
J which the texture of liis brain is fitted, I accom* 
lod^tc him in tkne-with a tubi; of mctcvuy , 'iiLXtkl 
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piowcr of agitation npon the spirits is well 1 
ercry man has felt his heart lightened in 
vehicle, or on a galloping horse; and nc 
plainer, than that he who towers to the fif< 
is whirled through more space by every cl 
tation, than another that grovels upon the 
tioor. The nations between the tropicks an 
to be fiery, inconstant, inventive, and fanci 
cause, lining at the utmost length of the eai 
meter, they are carried about with more s 
than those whom nature has placed neare 
poles ; and therefore, as it becomes a wise 
struggle with the inconireniencies of his i 
whenever celerity and acuteness are requi 
must actuate our languor by taking a fc 
round the centre in a garret. 

If you imagine that I ascribe to air and 
eifects which they cannot produce, 1 dcsir 
consnlt your own memory, and consider 
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peak of Tcneriffe. But let not any man be con- 
sidered as unimproveablu till this potent remedy has 
been tried ; for perhaps he was formed to be great 
only in a garret, as the joiner of Aretaeus was ra- 
tional in no ot^er place but in his own shop. 

I think a frequent rcmoyal to Tarious distances 

fronn the centre, so necessary to a just estin^ ate of 

intellectual abilities, and consequently of so great 

use in education, that if I hoped th/it the pubiick 

could be persuaded to so expensive an experiment, 

I would propose, that there should be a cavern 

dug, and a tower erected, like those which Bacon 

describes In Solomon's house, for the expansion and 

concentration of understanding, according to the 

jej^gQDce of different employments, or constitutions. 

Cerhaps some -that fame away in meditations upon 

time fqid sipace in the tower, might compose tables 

of interest at a certain depth ; and he that upon 

ICTel grpund stagnates in sik^ncc, or creeps in nar- 

TptiTe, might, at the height of half a mile, ferment 

into merriment, sparkle with repartee^ and froth 

with declamation. 

Addison observes, that we may find the heat of 
Virgil's clipaate in some lines of his Georgick : so, 
«ben I TJ^d a composition, I immediately deter* 
mioe the height of the author's habitation. As an 
daborate performance is commonly said to smell of 
Hie.lamp, my cominendation of a noble thought, a 
iprightly saliy, or a bold iigure, is to pronounce 
it fresh from the garret ; an expression which would 
imtek from mo upon the perusal of most of your 
papers, did I not believe, that yon sometimes quit 
tke garret, and ascend into the cock-loft. 

liYrHRTATUS, 



. \ 



Id endleii uigUt tliej sleep, uovept, uokna 

LicEKo Tias, with his usual elegance an 
ceucc of )iiiiK<iaf;B, attempted, in hb relsl 
tircam of iicipio, tu tlc|in;ciate those h( 
ithich he htmstilf appears to have panted 
less solicitude, hy shoeing within what i 
mils all that fame and celebrity winch mai 
for from men is circiiiQ scribed. 

" You sec," says Africanus, pointii 
earth, from the celestial regions, " that 
*' assigned to the residence anU habitalfon 
'' beings is of small dimcAiions : how the 
'.' obtain from the praise of men, any gloi 
« of a wish ? Of this little wnrM th- 
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Pressed his servants in ricli embroidery, and covered 
his horses with goldml caparisons. He showered 
down .silver on the populace, and suffered their ac- 
clamations to swell him with insohMice. The nobles 
law him \\i<h anger, the wise men of the state com. 
bined against him, the leaders of armies threatened 
his destruction. Almamouiin was informed of his 
danger : he pot on the robe of mourning in the pre- 
' lence of his enemies, and appeased them with gold, 
aud goms, and supplication. 

He then sought to strenf^then himself, by an a\» 
1ia:ice with the princi'S of Tartary, and otfered the 
price of kingdoms for a wife of noble birth. His 
suit was generally rejected, and his presents re- 
fused ; but the princess of Astracan once conde- 
scended to admit him to her presence. She receiyed 
Mm sitting on a throne, attired in the robe of roy- 
alty, and shining with the jewels of Golconda; 
command sparkled in her eyes, and dignity towered 
on her forehead. Almamouiin approached aud 
trembled. She saw his confusion and disdained 
him : How, says she, dares the wretch hope my 
obedience, who thus shrinks at my glance? Retire, 
and enjoy thy riches in sordid ostentation ; thou 
wast born to be wealthy, but never canst be great. 
He then codtractcd his desires to more private 
and domestick pleasures. He built palaces, he laid 
out gardens, he changed the face of the land, he 
transplanted forests, he levelled mountains, opened 
prospects into distant regions, poured fountains from 
the tops of turrets, aud rolled rivers through new 
channels. 

These amusements pleased him for a time ; but 
languor and weariness soon invaded him. His 
bowers lost their fragrance, and the waters mur- 
mured without notice. Ho purchased W^o^tni^XA 

€ c2 
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of ]and in distant provinces, adorned them irith. 
houses of pleasure, and diversiGed them nith ac- 
coniinodations for different seasons. Change of 
place at iirsi relieved his satiety, but all the novel- 
ties of situation ^verc soon exhausted ; he found 
his heart vacant, and his desires, for want of ex- 
ternal objects, ravaf^ing himself. 

He therefore returned to Samarcand, and set 
open his doors to those whom idleness sends out in i 
search of pleasure. I J is tables were always covered 
with delicacies; wines of^ every vintage sparkled in 
his bowls, and his lamps scattered perfumes. The 
sound of the lute, and the voice of the singer, chased 
away sadness ; every hour was crowdiKl with plca« 
sure ; and the day ended and began with feasts and 
dances, and revelry and merriment. Almarooullu 
cried out, '' I have at last found the use of riches; 
** I am surrounded by companions, who view mjf 
** greatness without envy; and 1 enjoy at once the 
** raptures of popularity, and the safety of an oki 
^^ scurc station. W hat trouble can he feel, whom 
^' all are studious to please, that they may be rc^ 
^' paid >\ ith i)Iea^ure ? What danger can he dread, 
** to Mhom every man is a friend?" 

Such were the thoughts of Almamoulin, as be 
looked down from a gallery upon the gay asseniblv, 
regaling at his expense; but in the midst of this so- 
liloquy, an otVicer of justice e^itered the house, and, 
in the form of legal citation, summoned Almamou- 
lin to appea r before the emperor. The guests stood 
a while ai;hast, then stole imperceptibly away, and 
he was led oil* without a single voice to witness his 
integrity. He now found one of his most freqiicat 
visitants accusing him of treason, in hopes of shar- 
ing his confiscation ; yet, unpatronized and unsup^ 
j)ortedf \\K clewed Ylyssl^^II by ^^^ openness of iiino« 
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eace, and the consistence of truth; he was dis. 
lissed with honour, and his accuser perished ia 
risoii. 

Almamonlin now perceired witii how little rca- 
>n he had hoped for justice or iidelity from those 
'ho live only to gratify their senses ; and, being 
ow weary with vain experiments upon life and 
uitless researches after felicity, he had recourse to 
sage, who, after spending his youth in travel and 
bservatiou, had rctir^'d from all human cares, to a 
nail habitation on the banks of Oxus, where he 
unversed o ily with such as solicited his counsel. 
' Brother,*' said the philosopher, '^ thou hast suf. 
- fercd thy reason to be deluded by idle hopes, and 
fallacious appearances. Having long looked with 
desire upon riches, thou hast taught thyself to 
think them more valuable than nature designed 
them, and to expect from them, what experience 
' has now taught thee, that they cannot give. 
That they do not confer wisdom, thou miycst 
be convinciHl, by considering at how dear a' price 
they tempted thee, upon thy first entrance into 
' the world, to purchase the empty sound of yulgar 
' acclamation. That they cannot bestow fortitude 
' or magnanimity, (hat man may be certain, who 
' stood trembling at Astracan, before a being not 
' naturally superior to himself. That they will 
' not supply unexhausted pleasure, the recollec- 
' tion of forsaken palaces, and neglected gardens, 
will easily inform thee. That tliey rarely pur- 
chase friends, thou didst soon discover, when 
thou wert left to stand thy trial un countenanced 
and alone. Yet think not riches useless ; there 
are purposes to which a wise man may be de« 
lighted to apply them; they may, by a ration, 
al distribution to those who want thciU) eas^ii 

cc3 
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^' the pains of helpless disease, still the throbs of 
** restless anxiety, relieve innocence from oppres- 
^^ sion, and raise imbecility to cheerfulness and 
<^ vigour. This they M'ill enable thee to perform, 
V and this Mill afford the only happiness ordained 
"•^ for Qur present state, the confidence of difine 
^^ favour, and the hope of future rowardSi 
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O imitatores, urvum pccus ! IIoi* 

Awayi yc imitators, servile herd ! 

£ij*ut!«tToy» 

I HATE been informed by a letter from one of the 
universities, that among the youth from 'whom the 
ne^ift swarm of reasoners is tolearn philosophy, and 
the next (light of beauties to hear elegies and son- 
nets, there are many, who, instead of endeavouring 
by books and meditation to fori» their own opini- 
ons, content themselres with the secondary know- 
ledge, which a convenient bench in a cotfee-bouse 
ran supply; and^ without any examination or dis- 
tinction, adopt the criticisms and remarks, which 
happen to drop from those who have risen, by me- 
rit or lortuno, to reputation and authority. 

These humble retailers of knowledge my corre- 
spondent stigmatizes with the name of tlchoes; and 
^eems desirous t\v^t \\i^^ ^U^uld bc^nade ashamed o{ 
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lazy submission 9 and animated to attempts after 
now discoTeries, and original sentiments. 

It is very natural for young men to be ^ ehement, 
acrimonious, and severe. For, as they seldom com« 
prehend at once all the consequences of a position, 
or perceive the difficulties by which cooler and more 
experienced reasoners are restrained from confi- 
dence, they form their conclusions with great pre- 
cipitance. Seeing nothing that can darken or enu 
barrass the question, they expect to find their own 
Q{nnion uniyersally prevalent, and are inclined to 
impute uncertainty and hesitation to want of hones- 
ty, rather than of knowledge. 1 may, perhaps, 
therefore, be reproached by my lively correspon- 
dent, when it shall be found, that I have no incli- 
nation to persecute these collectors of fortuitous 
knowledge with the severity required ; yet, as I am 
now too old to be much pained by hasty censure, I 
shall not b«> afraid of taking into protection those 
vhom I think condemned without a suiEcient know- 
ledge of their cause. 

lie that adopts the sentiments of another, whom 
he has reason to believe wiser than himself, is only 
to be blamed when he claims the honours which are 
not due but to the author, and endeavours to de- 
ceive the world into praise and veneration ; for, to 
learn, is the pro^xsr lnisinc..<;s of youth ; and whe- 
ther we increase our knowledge by books or by 
conversation, we are equally indebted to foreign 
issistance. 

. The greater p^rt of stv.dents are not born with 
ti)iHties to construct systems, or advance know- 
ledge; nor can have any hope beyond that of be* 
Qoming intelligent hearers in the schools of art, of 
lieing able to comprehend what others discover, and 
to remember wiiat others teach. Even iVio^v^ v^. 
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"whom Providence hath allotted greater strength of 
understanding, can expect only to improve a single 
science. In every other part of learning, they 
must be content to follow opinions, vrhich they are 
not able to examine ; and, even in that which they 
claim as peculiarly their own, can seldom add mora 
than some small particle of knowledge to the here- 
ditary stock devolved to them from ancient times, 
the collective labour of a thousand intellects. 

In science, which, being iixed and limited, ad« 
mlts of no other variety than such as arises from 
new methods of distribution, or new arts of illns- 
tration, the necessity of following the traces of our 
predecessors h indisputably evident; bnt there ap- 
pears no reason why imagination jihould be subject 
to the same restraint, it might be conceived, that 
of those who profess to forsake the narrow paths of 
truth, every one may deviate towards a different 
point, i^ince, though rectitude is uniform and fixed, 
obliquity may be infinitely diversified. The roads 
ol* science arc narrow, so that they who travel 
them, must either follow or meet one another; but 
in the boundless regions of possibility, which fiction 
claims for her dominion, there are surely a thousand 
recesses unexplored, a thousand (lowers unplucked, 
a thousand fountains unexhausted, combinations of 
imagery yet unobserved, and races of ideal inhabi- 
tants not hitherto described. 

Yctj whatever hope may persuade, or reason 
r.vince, experience can boast of very few additions 
to ancient fable. The wars of Troy, and the tra- 
vels of Ulysses, have furnished almost all succeed- 
ing poets with incidants, characters, and sentiments 
The Romans are confessed to have attempted little 
more than to display in their own tongue the invcn- 
tions of the Greeks. TVv^x^ is^ in all their wriu 
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ings, sxich a perpetual recurrence of allusions to the 
tales of the fabulous age, that they must be con. 
fesscd often to want that power of gWing pleasure 
which novelty supplies; nor can we wonder that 
they excelled so much in the graces of diction, when 
wc consider how rarely they were employed ia 
search of new thoughts. 

The warmest admirers of the great Mantuan poot 
can extol him for little more than the skill with 
which he has, by making his hero both a traveller 
aod a warrior, united the beauties of the Iliad and 
the Odyssey in one composition: yet his judgment 
wti perhaps sometimes oyerbome by his ararice of 
the nomcric treasures; and, for fear of suffering a 
sjparkiing ornament to be lost, he has inserted it 
where it cannot shine with its original splendour. 

When Ulysses visited the infernal regions, he 
found among the heroes that perished at Troy, his 
competitor, Ajax, who, when the arms of Achilles 
irere adjudged to Ulysses, died by his own hand iu 
the madness of disappointment. lie still appeared 
to resent, sls on earth, his loss and disgrace. Ulys^ 
ses endeavoured to pacify him with praises and sub- 
mission ; but Ajax walked away without reply ^j 
This passage has always been considered as emi- 
nently beautiful ; because Ajax, the haughty chief, 
the unlettered soldier, of unshaken courage, of im^ 
moveable constancy, but without the power of re- 
commending his own virtues by eloquence, or en- 
forcing his assertions by ^ny other argument than 
the sword, had no way of making his anger known, 
but by gloomy sullenness and dumb ferocity. His 
hatred of a man whom he conceived to have defeat- 
ed him only by volubility of tongue, was therefore 
riatu rally shown by silence, more contemptuous and 
;>iercing than finy yvQrds that so xu&e ^\^ ox^V^^ 
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icir faculties. JOne is the adaptation of sense to all 
le rhymes which our language can supply to som« 
ord that makes the burden of the stanza; but this, 
s it has been only used in a kind of amorous bur- 
isquc, can scarcely be censured with much ac. i- 
iQny. The other is the imitation of Spenser, which, 
y the inllncncc of some men of learning and geni- 
s, seems likely to gain upon the age, and there- 
jre deserTes to be more attentively considered. 

To imitate the fictions and sentiments of Spenser 
an ijiciir no reproach, for allegory is perhaps one 
f the most pleasing yehicles of instruction. Bat I 
m very far from extending the same respect to his 
iction or his stanza. His style was in his own 
Imc allowed to be vicious, so darkened with old 
r'ords and peculiarities of phrase, and so remota 
roni common use, that Johnson boldly pronounces 
im to have zcritten no language. His stanza is at 
'Dce diflicult and unpleasing; tiresome to the ear 
y its uniformity, and to the attention by its length, 
t was at first formed in imitation of the Italian 
K)ets, without due regard to the genius of our Ian* 
;uage. The Italians hare little variety of tcrmina- 
lon, and were forced to contriTC such a stanza as 
Dight admit the greatest number of similar rhymes > 
mt our words end with so much diversity, that it 
8 seldom convenient for us to bring more than two 
>f the same sound together,^ If it be justly obserT- 
>d by Milton, that rhyme obliges poets to express, 
heir thoughts in improper terms, these improprie- 
ifs must always be multiplied, as the difficulty of 
fhymc is increased by long concatenations. 

The imiiators of Spenser are indeed not T.Ty ri- 
\ii\ censors of thema(?lvcs, for they seem to con-: 
:!!ide that, M'h(*n they have disfigured their line* 
rith a few obsolete syllables; they have a,ccom\^l\slDte» 
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hare attained the highest degree of excellence^ 
Hrhom >\c can therefore in-ith Jeast rca^oa hope 
ual. 
adjusting the probability of success bj a pro- 
consideration of the undertaking, we arc 
\y in danger of deceiving oarselves. It is 
' easy, nor often possible, to comprise the sc« 
•f any process with all its circumstances, inci- 
, and variation.s, in a speculatiye scheme. £x» 
nee soon shows us the tortuosities of ims^ina* 
:titude, the complications of simplicity, and 
sperities of smoothness. Sudden diihculties 
start up from the ambushes of art, stop the 
r of activity, repress the gaiety of confidence, 
when we imagine ourselves almost at the end 
r labours, drive us back to new plans and dif^ 
measures, 

»re are many things which we CTcry day see 
! unable to perform, and perhaps have even 
ves miscarried in attempting; and yet can 
r allow to be difficult; nor can we forbear to 
T afresh at every new failure, or to promise 
Uy of success to our next essay ; but when we 
be same hindVances recur, the same inability 
ceived, and the vexation of disappointment 
igaln be suifcred. 

the various kinds of speaking or writing^ 
serve necessity, or promote pleasure, none 
:s so artless or easy as simple narration ; for 
hould make him that knows the whole order 
ogress of an afiair unable to relate it I Yet 
uriy find such as endeavour to entertain or , 
:t us by recitals, clouding the facts which 
itend to illustrate, and losing themselves and 
uditors in wilds and mazes, in digressions and 
ion. When we have congratulated ouw^s^ 
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upon a new opportunity of inquiry, and new means 
of information, it often happens that, without dt*- 
signing either deceit or concealment, without ignor- 
ance of the fact, or unwillingness to disclose it, th« 
relator fills the car with empty sounds, harasses the 
attention with fruitless impatience, and disturbs the 
imagination by a tumult of events, without order of 
time, or train of consequence. 

It is natural to believe, upon the same principle, 
that no writer has a more easy task th^i the hislo- 
rian. The philosopher has the works of omnU 
science to examine ; and is therefore engaged in dis< 
quisitions, to which finite intellects are utterly un- 
eqnal. The poet trusts to his invention, and is not 
only in danger of those inconsistencies, to which 
every one is exposed by departure from truth; but 
mav be censured as well for deficiencies of matter, a* 
ior irregularity of disposition, orimpropriety of or- 
nament. But the happy historian has no other la- 
bour than of gathering what tradition pours down 
before him, or records treasure for his use. He has 
oiilv the actions and desiffns of men like himself i^ 
conceive and to relate; he is not to form, but copf 
rharacters, and tliorefore is not blamed for the in- 
consistency of statesmen, theinjusiicc of tyrants, cr 
i^kt cowardice of commanders. The ditficultv of 
making va»iety consistent, or uniting probabiliij 
with surprisi', needs not to disturb him; the mar* 
ncrs and acfioi^s of his personages are already fixed; 
his materials are provided and put into his hand-, 
and he is at leisure to employ all his powers in ar- 
ranging and displaying thein. 

Vet, even with these advantages, very fjw in 
any age have been able to raise themselves to repu- 
tation by writing histories; and among the iiinu- 
Jtticnible auU\orss5 \v\\o ^VV ^hvlt^ aation ii^ith accounts 
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of their ancestors^ or undertake to transmit to fu. 
turky the events of their own time, the greater 
party vhen fashion and novelty have ceased to re- 
commend them, are of no other use than chronolo- 
ficai memorials, which necessity may sometimes re* 
qnire to be consulted, but which fright away curi- 
osity, and disgust delicacy. 

It is observed, that our nation, which has pro- 
duced so many authors eminent for almost every 
other species of literary excellence, hns been hither- 
to remarkably barren of historioa) genius; and, so 
iar has this defect raised prejudices against us, that 
some hare doubted whether an Englishman can stop 
at that mediocrity of style, or confine his mind to 
that even tenour of imagination, which narrative 
requires. 

They who can beliofe that nature has so caprici- 
ously distributed understanding, have surely no 
chiim to the honour of serious confutation. The 
inhaiHtanfs of the^ame country have opposite cha- 
racters in different ages; the prevalence or neglect 
of any particular study can proceed only from the 
accidental intiuence of some temporary cause; and 
V we have failed in history, we can have failed only 
because history has not hitherto been diligently cul- 
tiratcd. 

But how is it evident, that we have not historians 
among us, whom we may venture to place in com- 
parison with any that the neighbouring nations can 
produce ? The attempt of Raleigh is deservedly ce- 
lebrated for the labour of his researches, and the 
elegance of his style; but he has endeavoured to 
exert his judgment more than his genius, to select 
facts, rather than adorn them ; and has produced 
an historical dissertation, but seldom risen to tho 
majesty of history. 

D D 2 



bourrd eie^^ancc, iwelU tho mind by its 
and dilTusion. IIU narration is not perb 
ently rapid, being stopped too frei(ui:nf|i 
CiiliiritiuE, wbich, though they might stri 
thoT vbo nas present at the transactions 
equMy dutain the attention of posterity, 
igiioraiice or i;aj't!lci>i>ncgg of Ibe art of 
amply compensated by liis knowledge of i 
of policy; the wisdom of biB maxims, tl 
of his reasonings, and the TUriety, (llitiDt 
■trcngth of bis characters. 

itut none of our writi;rs can, in mj 
jaitly contest tlie superiority of Knolle 
his history of the Turks, has displayed 
celUflcies that narration ran admit, 
though somewhat obscured by time, and 
vitiated by false wit, is pure, ncrrous, ele 
cli-ar. A wonderful multiplicity of event 
fully arranged, and so distinctly explained 
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incipa! story, that thej cannot be disjoined 
at leaving it lacerated and broken. There is 
ig turgid in his dignity, nor supcriinons in his 
isncss. 11 is orations only, which he feigns, 
le ancient historians, to have been pronounced 
narkable occasions, are tedious and languid ; 
ince they are merely the voluntary sports of 
lation, prove how much the most judicious 
Lilful may be mistaken, in the estimate of their 
owers. 

thing could have sunk this author in obscuri- 
t the remoteness and barbarity of the people 

story he relates. It seldom happens, that 
cumstances concur to happiness or fame. The 

which produced this great historian, has the 
>f seeing his genius employed upon a foreign 
ninterosting subject; and that writer who 

have secured perpetuity to his name, by a 
Y of his own country, has exposed himself to 
ing^r of oblivion, by recounting enterprises 
evolutions, of which none desire to be in«i 
i. 
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Hho tcmel est imbuta recens, servahit odorem 

Testa diu, Hor; 

What seasoned first the vessel, keeps the taste. 

Crsscb* 
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SIR, 



1 HOUGH I have so long found myself deluded by 
projects of honour and distinclion, that 1 often re* 
solve to admit them no more into my heart; yet, 
how dcterminatcly soever excluded, they always re- 
cover their dominion by force or stratagem ; and 
^vhencver, after the shoxtest relaxation of vigilimcc, 
reason and cautioi\ return to their charge, they find 
hope again in possession^ with all her train of plea- 
sures dancing about her. 

Even while 1 am preparing to write a history of 
disappointed expectations, I cannot forbear to Hat- 
ter myself, that yoii and your readers are impatient 
for my performance ; and that the sons of learning 
have laid down several of your late papers with dis- 
content, when they found that Mysocapelus had de- 
layed to coulinuc his narrative. 

But the desire of gratifying the expectations that 
I have raised, is not the only motive of this reli- 
tion, which, having once ))roniiscd it, i thin'.: nijT- 
gelf no longer at liberty to forbear. For, however 
i luay Ima^ >Y\§'acd to d^t m^^eU' from every other 
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adhesion of trade, I hope I shall be always vise 
enough to retain my punctuality, and amidst all my 
new arts of politeness, continue to despise negli* 
gen CO, and detest falsehood. 

When the deafh of my brother had dismissed me 
from the duties of a shop, 1 considered myself as re« 
stored to the rights of my birth, and entitled to the 
rank and reception which my ancestors obtained. 
I was, however, embarrassed with many difficulties 
at my first re-entrance into the world; for my haste 
to be a gentleman inclined me to precipitate mea« 
sures ; and every accident that forced me back to- 
wards my old station, was considered by me as an 
obstruction of my happiness. ^ 

It Avas with no common grief and indignation, 
that I found my former companions still daring to 
claim my notice, and the journeymen and appren^ 
ticofi sometimes pulling me by the sleeve as 1 was 
walking in the street, and, without any terrour of 
my new sword, which was, notwithstandinj^, of an 
uncommon size, inviting me to partake of a bottle 
tt the old house, and entertaining me with histories 
of the girls in the neighbourhood, I had always, 
in my oflicinal state, been kept in awe by lace and 
embroidery; and imagined that, to fright away these 
unwelcome familiarities, nothing was necessary, but 
that I should, by splendour of dress, proclaim my 
reunion with a higher rank. 1 therefore sent for 
my tailor; ordered a suit with twice the usual quan- 
ti(y of lace.; and, that f might not let my persecu- 
toi-s increase their confidence, by the habit of ac- 
costing me, staid at home till it was made. 

I'his we(*k of confinement i passed in practising a 
forbidding frown, a smile of condescension, a slight 
salutation, and an abrupt departure; and in four 
mornings was abJc to turn upon my Yiec^^ V\^ ^^ 
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much levitj and sprightliness, that I made no donbt 
of discearaging all publick attempts upon my dig- 
nity. I therefore issued forth in my new coat, with 
a resolution of dazzling intimacy to a fitter distance ; 
and pleased myself with the timidity and reverence, 
>vhich I should impress upon all- who had hitherto 
presumed to harass mc with their freedoms. But, 
whatever was the cause, I did not find myself re« 
cetved with any new degree of respect ; those whom 
1 intended to drive from me, ventured to advancd 
with their usual phrases of benevolence; and those 
whose acquaintance I solicited, grew more super- 
cilious and reserved. I began soon to repent the 
expense, by which I had procured no advantage, 
and to suspect that a shining dress, like a weighty 
weapon, has no force in itseU*, but owes all its ef« 
ilcacy to him that wears it. 

i\iany were the mortifications and calamities 
which I Avas condemned to suffer in my initiation to 
j)olitoness. I was so much tortured by the inces- 
sant civilities of my companions, that I never pa^^^scd 
tliroiif^h that region of the city hut in a chair with 
the curtains drawn ; and 'at last left my lodgings, 
and fixed njysclf in the verge of the court. Here I 
endeavoured to be thought a gentleman just return- 
ed from his travels, and was pleased to have my 
landlord btiicve that T was in some danger from ini- 
portunatc creditors ; but this scheme was quickly 
defeated by a formal deputation sent to offer mc, 
though I had now reiirod from business, the free- 
dom of my coinpany. 

I was now di^tccicd in trade, and therefore re* 
holvcd to stay no longer, i hired another apart- 
mciit, and changed n^y .sorvanls. Here I lived very 
Jiappily for thryo months, and, with secret satisfac- 
lion, of leu OYcr\\^'AvOl vVvc. ^wvVdy celebrating th- 
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incss and felicity of the osqiiire; though the 
^rsalion seldom ended without some complaint 
\y covetousness, or sonic remark upon my lan- 
(c, or my sait. 1 now began to venture into 
publick waikK, and to know the faces of nobles 
beauties; but could not observe, without won- 
as 1 passed by them^ how frequently they were 
ing oi a tailor. 1 longed, liowcver, to be adt 
ed to converiiation, and was j»on ewhat weary of 
king in crowds Mithout a companion, yet Con<« 
ed to come and go W4th thx' rest, till a lady, 
tm 1 endeavoured te protect in a crowded pas* 
;, as she ^^as about to step into her chariot^ 
ikcd mc for my civility, and told me, that as 
had often distingui>hed me for my modest and 
lectful behaviour, whenever 1 set up for my- 
I might expect to see her among my first cus« 
ers. 

lerc was an end of all my ambulatory projects* 
deed sometimes entered th^ walks again, but 
always blasted by this destructive lady, whose 
:hieTous generosity recommended roe to her ac« 
iotance. Being therefore forced tp practise mj 
ititioiis character upon another stage, I betook 
elf to a coffee-house frequeqted by wits, among 
im.I learned in a short time the c^ut of criticism, 
talked so loudly and volubly of nature, and 
iiiers, and^ntimejit, and diction, and similics, 
contrasts, and action, and pronunciation, that 
as often desired to lead the hiss and clap, and 
feared and hated by the players ajid the poets^ 
\y a sentence have I hissed, which I did not un« 
;tand, and many a groan have I uttered, when 
ladies were weeping in the boxes. At last a 
ignant author, whose performance I had perse^ 
;d through th(i i^i\kG nights, ^i^ote ^u ei^>%x^j$i^ 
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vpon Tape the critick, which drove me from 
for ever. 

My desire to be a fine gentleman still com 
I therefore, after a short suspeuse, chose a i 
of friends at the gaming-table, and was fo 
time pleased with the civility and o penned 
which i found myself treated. I was indeed 
to play ; but being naturally timorous and v 
was never surprised into large sums. Wha 
have been the consequence of long familiari 
these plundereifi, £ had not an opportui 
knowing ; for one night the constables entei 
seized us, and I was once more compelled 
into my former condition, by sending for 
master to attest my character. 

When I was deliberating to what new qi 
tions I should aspire, I was summoned ii 
country, by an account of my father's death. 
I had hopes of being able to distinguish niyst 
to support the honour of my family- I th 
bought guns and horses, and, contrary to 
pectation of the tenants, increased the salar) 
huntsman. But when I entered the field, 
soon discovered, that I was not destined 
glories of the chace. I was afraid of thorns 
thicket, and of dirt in the marsh ; I shivered 
brink of a river while the sportsmen crossed 
trembled at the sight of a five-bar gu:tj. Wl 
sport and danger were over, I was still cqua 
i!oncerted; for I was effeminate, though vlk 
cate, and could only join a feebly whisperinj 
in the clamours of their triumph. 

A fall, by which my ribs were broken, s( 
called me to domcsttck pleasures, and I exer 
my art to obtain the favour of the neighb 
iadies; but whete^et I <:^me^ ther<i was \ 
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ome iinlncky conversation upon ribands, fillets^ 
ins, or thread, which droTe all my stock of com- 
liments out of my memory, and overwhelmed me 
nib shame and dejection. 

Thus I passed the first ten years after the death 
f my father, in which I have learned at last to re- 
ress that ambition, which I could never gratify ; 
Ad, instead of wasting more of my life in vain cn- 
earours after accomplishments, which, if not early 
cqnired, no endeavours c^n obtain, I shall con- 
nc my care to those higher excellencies which are 
n every man's power, and, though I cannot enchant 
ffection hj elegance and ease, hope to secure es- 
Bern by boneqty and truth. 

I am, &e. 

MlS<>CAPELUS. 
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Taciivm sylvas inter reptnre ^ahthnSf 



Curantem quicquid dignum supicnte bmtoque ett, HolU 

To range in silence through each healthful wood> 
And muse what's worthy of the wise and good. 

Lhk season of the year is now come, in which the 
leatres are shut, and the card-tables forsaken ; the 
?gions of luxury arc for a while unpeopled, and 
leasure leads out her votaries to groves and gar- 
ens, to still scenes and erratick gratifications. 
hose, who ha?e passed matty months '\u ^^ ^Wi^os^s^^ 
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tumult of diversion ; who hare never opcnod their 
eyes in the Diorniiig, but upon some new appoint, 
ment ; nor slept at night without a dream of dances, 
musick, and good hands, or of soft sighs and hum- 
ble supplications; must now retire to distant pro- 
vinces , where the syrens of flattery are scarcely td 
be heard, where beauty sparkles without praise or 
envy, and wit is repeated only by the echo. 

As I think it one of the most important duties of 
Social benevolence to give warning of the approacli 
of calamity, when by timely prevention it may be 
turned aside, or by preparatory measures be more 
easily endured, I cannot feel the increasing; warmth, 
or observe the lengthening days, without consider* 
ing the condition of my fair readers, Avho are nov 
preparing to leave all that has sof long fdled up their 
hours, all from which they have been accustomed to 
hope for delight; and who, till fashion proclaims 
the liberty of returning to the seats of mirth and 
elegance, must endure the rugged 'squire, the sober 
housewife, the loud huntsman, or the formal par- 
son, the roar of obstreperous jollity, or the duluess 
of prudential instruction ; without any retreat, but 
to the gloom of solitude, where they will yet fmd 
greater inconvcniencics, and must learn, however 
unwillingly, to endure themselves. 

In winter the life of the polite and gay may be 
$aid to roll on with a strong and rapid current; 
they float along from pleasure to pleasure, without 
the trouble of regulating th/ir own motion-*, and 
pursue the courso of tlie stream in all the felicity oi 
inattention; content that they lin^ themselves in 
progression, and c;ireie.ss wJiither they are goingi 
iiut the months of summer are a kind of sleepin:; 
stagnation without wind or tiiiii, where they are left 
to force themselves ioiyi^\<i U^j tlveir own Ubour. 
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properly rewarded with honest praise ; but to sciz« 
applause by yiolcncc, and call out for^commenda* 
tion, without knowing, or caring to know, whe- 
ther it be given from conviction, is a species of ty- 
*ranny by which modesty is oppressed, and sinceri* 
ty corrupted. The tribute of admiration, thus ex- 
acted by impudence and importunity, diflcrs from 
the re<;pect paid to silent merit, as the plunder of a 
pirate from the merchant's profit. 

1 am, &c. 

MiSOCOLAX. 
StR, 

Your great predecessor, the Spectator, endeav« 
ourcd to dillue among his female readers a desire of 
knowledge; nor can 1 charge you, though you do 
not seem equally attentive to the ladies, with en- 
deavouring to discourage them from any laudable 
pursuit, iiut, however either he or you may ex- 
cite our curiosity, you have not yet informed us 
how it may be gratified. The world seems to have 
formed an universal conspiracy against our under- 
standings; our questions are supposed not to ex- 
pect answers, our arguments are confuted with a 
jest, and we are treated like beings who transgress 
the limits of our nature whenever we aspire to «cri- 
ouiness or improvement. 

I inquired yesterday of a gentleman eminent for 
astronomical skill, what made the day long in sum- 
mcr, and short in winter; and was told that nature 
protracted the days in summer, lest ladies should 
want time to walk in the park; and the nights in 
winter, lest they should not have hours sufficient to 
ipeiid at the card-table. 

I hope you do not doubt but I heard s\ic\\ \\\« 
formation with just 4^on tempt, and I dcAte^^>\^.^ 

r F 2 
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lovo or bcauly ; and visits cither tropick at the 
s^atc(l fimi*5 whether shunned or courted, depre- 
cated or inrplored. 

'J'o them who leave the places of publick resort 
in the full bloom of reputation, and withdraw from 
admiration, courtship, submission, and applause, a 
rural triumph can give nothing equivalent. The 
praise of ignorance, and the subjection of weak- 
ness, are little regarded by beauties who have been 
accustomed to more important conquests, and more 
valnable pa negy ricks. Nor indeed should the 
poAvers which have made havock in the theatres, or 
])ornc down rivalry in courts, be degraded to a 
moan attack upon the untravelled heir, or ignoble 
contest with the ruddy milkmaid. 

How then must four long months be worn away? j 
Four months, in which there will be no routes, no 
shows, no ridottos ; in which visits must bo regu- i 
lilted by th(^ weather, and assemblies will depi'ml I 
upon the moon ! The J^latonists imagin-.^, that the / 
future punishment of those who have in this life dc- | 
based their reason by subjection to their senses, and j 
have preferred the gross gratifications of lewdness i" 
and luxury, to the pure and sublime felicity of rir- ' ' 
tue and contemplation, will arise from the prcdo* 
minance and solicitations of the same appetite?, in a ■ 
state which can furnish no means of appeasing them. 
1 cannot but suspect that this month, bright with 
sunshine, and fragrant with perfumes ; this month, 
which covers the meadow with verdure, and deck* 
the gardens with all the mixture of colorifick radi- 
ance ; this month, from which the man of fantj 
expects new infusii)iis of imagery, and the natural- 
ist new scenes of observation ; this month will chaifl 
down multitudes to the Platonick penance of *- 
^' fire without cu'^oy m^wt^ ^\id hvirry them from ^ 
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highest satisfactions, which thoy have yet learned 
to conceive, into a state of hopeless wishes and 
pining recollection, where the eye of vanity will 
look round for admiration to no purpose, and the 
hand of avarice shuffle cards in a bower with inef- 
fectnal dexterity. 

From the tediousness of this melancholy siispen- 
lion of life, 1 would willingly preserve those who 
are exposed to it, only by inexperience; who want 
not inclination to wisdom or virtue, though tht*y 
have been dissipated by negligence, or misled by 
example ; and who would gladly iind the way to 
rational happiness, though it should be necessary 
to struggle Avith habit, and abandon fashion. To 
these many arts of spending time might be recom- 
mended, which would neither sadden the present 
hour with weariness, nor the future with repent- 
ance. 

It would seem impossible to a solitary speculatist, 
that a human being can want employment. To be 
born in ignorance with a capacity of knowledge, 
and to be placed in the midst of a world filled with 
variety, perpetually pressing upon the senses and 
irritating curiosity, is surely a sufEcient security 
against the languishment of inattention. Novelty 
is indeed necessary to preserve eagerness and ala- 
crity ; but art and nature have stores inexhaustible 
by human intellects ; and every moment produces 
fiomething new to him, who has quickened his fa* 
culcies by diligent observation. 

Some studies, for which the country and the sum. 
ner atford peculiar opportunities, I shall perhaps 
endeavour to recommend in a future essay; but if 
there be any apprehension not apt to admit unac« 
csiistomed ideas, or any attention so stubborn and 
iufl^'xible, as not easily to comply vfVt])\\iv^N<i ^w^^^ 
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tions, cren these obstrucfions cannot exclude the 
pleasure of application ; for there is a higher and 
nobler employment, to which all faculties arc adapt* 
ed by him who gave them. The duties of religion, 
sincerely and regularly performed, will always be 
sufficient to exalt the meanest, and to exercise the 
highest undcpstandlng. That mind will never be 
vacant, which is frequently recalled by stated du- 
ties to meditations on eternal interests ; nor can any 
hour be long, which is spent in obtaining some ne\f 
gualiiication for celestial happiness, 
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Descriptas sn-vare vices, opcruinque dolores. 

Cur ego, si ncqueo ignoroque, po'tta salutor f Hciu 

But if, through wealLness, or 1113' want ofart, 

1 can't to every dilfercnt style impart 

The proper strokes and colour* it may claiin» 

Why am I honour'd with a pjefs name? Francis. 

It is one of the maxims of the civil law, that defi- 
nitions are hazardous. Things modified by human 
understandings, subject to rarieticB of complication, 
and changeable as experience advances knowledge, 
or accident influences caprice, are scarcely to be in- 
eluded in any standing form of expression, because 
they are always suflfering some alteration ol* their state. 
Definition is, indeed, not the province of man ; oveiy 
thing is set above or below our faculties. The works 
$jiii operations of ^\2^tv\rc^tG too ^reat in their extent, 
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or too much diffused in their relations, and the per- 
formances of art too inconstant and uncertain, to be 
reduced to any determinate idea. It is impossible to 
impress upon our minds an adequate and just repre- 
sentation of an object so great, that we can never 
take it into our view, or so mutable, that it is al- 
ways changing under our eye, and has already lost 
its form while we arc labouring to conceiye it. 

Definitions have been no less difficult or uncertain 
in criticisms than in law. Imagination, a licentious 
aud yagrant faculty, unsusceptible of limitations, 
and impatient of restraint, has always endeavoured 
to baffle the logician, to perplex the confines of dis- 
tinction, and burst the enclosures of regularity. 
There is, therefore, scarcely any species of writ- 
ing, of which we can tell what is its essence, and 
what are its constituents; every new genfus pro- 
duces some innovation, which, when invented and 
approved, subverts the rules which the practice of 
foregoing authors had established. 

Comedy has been particularly unpropitious to de- 
fmers; though perhaps they might properly have 
contented themselves with declaring it to be such a 
dramaiick represGntaiion of human life^ as may ex^ 
die mirih^ they have embarrassed their definition 
with the means by which the comick writers attain 
their end, without considering that the various me- 
thods of exhilarating their audience, not being limit- 
ed by nature, cannot be conjpriscd in precept. Thus, 
8omc make comedy a representation of mean, and 
others of bad men; some think that its essence con- 
ii»ts In the unimportance, others in the iictitious- 
ness of the transaction. But any man's rellectioas 
will inform him, that every dramatiek composition 
which raises mirth, is comick : and that, to raise 
loirth^ it is by no means universally accci»sacY^Uv^<^ 

ee3 
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the personages should be either mean or corrupt, 
nor always requisite, that the action should be tri* 
▼lal, nor ever, that it should be fictitious. 

If the two kinds of dramatick poetry had been 
defined only by their ett'ects upon the* mind, some 
absurdities might liave been prevented, with which 
the compositions of our greatest poets arc disgraced, 
who, for want of some settled ideas and accurate 
distinctions, have unhappily confounded tragtrk with 
comick sentiments. They seem to have thought, 
that as the meanness of personages constituted co- 
medy, their greatness was suflPcient to form a tra- 
gedy ; and that nothing was necessary but that they 
should crowd the scene with monarchs, and generals, 
and guards ; and make them talk, at certain inter- 
vals, of the downfal of kingdoms, and the rout of 
armies. They have not considered, that thoughts 
or incidents, in themselves ridiculous, grow still 
more grotesque by the solemnity of such characters; 
that reason and nature are uniform jind inflexible ; 
and that what is despicable and absurd, will not, 
by any association with splendid titles, become ra- 
tional or great; that the n}ost important atl'airs, by 
an intermixture of an unseasonable levity, may be 
made contemptible; and that the robes of royalty 
can give no dignity to nonsense or to folly. 

'' Comedy," says Horace, '' sometimes raises 
'' her voice;" and Tragedy may likewise ou pro- 
per occasions abate her dignity ; but as the comick 
pe^rsonages can only depart from their familiarity of 
style, when the more violent passions are put in mo- 
tion 5 the heroes and queens of tragedy should never . 
descend to trille, but in the hours of ease, and in- 
terniissions of danger. Yet in the tragedy of Don 
Sebastian, when the king of Portugal is in the hands 
of bis encmy^ and having just drawn the lot, bj 
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\rhich he is condemned to die, breaks out into a 
villi boast that his dust shall take possession of 
\.trick, the dialogue proceeds thus between the cap* 
ive and his conqueror : 

MtiUij Moluch. Wliat shall I do to conquer thee ? 

Sch. Imposs'hle ! 
Souls know no cunqiiorors. 

M. MoL I'll show tlice for a monster thro* my Africk* 

Seb. No, tfjou canst only show me for a man : 
Africk is stor'd with monsters j mau*s a prodigy 
Thy subjects have not seen. 

M. MoL TUoM talk'st a^ if 
Still at the head of haiflp. 

Seb, Thou mistak'st: 
JFoT there I would not talk, 

Benducar, ^he Minister. Sure he wquld sle^Pf 

This convepation, with the si v remark of th« 
riinistcr, can only be found nqt to be comicl^, be- 
:ause it wants the probability necessary to repre* 
entations of common life, and degenerates too 
much tq>v'ards butFooncry an*d farce. 

The same play affords a smart return of the gene« 
•al to the emperor, who, enforcing his orders for 
:he death of Sebastian, vents his impatience \x^ tl^is 
ibrupt threat ; 

■ No more replies, 
But see thou dost it ; Or 

Xor which Dorax answers, , 

Choak in that threat : I can say Or at loud* 

A thousand instances of such impropriety might 
be produced, were not one scene in Aureng-Zebe 
BufUcicnt to exemplify it Indamora, a captive 
queen, having Aurcng-Zebe for her loyer, employs 
^rimant, to whose charge she had been entrusted, 
^nd whom she had made sensible of her charms, to 
f^arry her message to his riyal* 
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safety, there will be found scarcely any fear, how* 
ever excessive in its degree, or unreasonable iu its 
object, which will be allowed to characterise a 
coward. Fear is a passion which every man feels 
so frequently predominant in his own breast, that 
he is iinwiHing to hear it censured with great as* 
perity; and, perhaps, if we confess the trii*h, tlie 
same restraint which would hinder a man from de* 
claiming against the frauds of any em))Ioyment 
an^ong those who profess it, should with-hold him , 
from treating fear with contempt among human be- 

Yet, since fortitude is one of those virtues which 
the condition of our nature makes hourly necessar}', 
I think yon cannot better direct your admoiiitluus 
than against superfluous and panick terrors. Fear '. 
is implanted in us as a preservative from evil; but 
its duty, like that of other passions, is not to d\*'r- 
bear reason, but to assist it; nor should it be sui- 
fcre(][to tyrannize in the imagination, to raise phan- 
toms of horror, or beset lite \uth ^upernumcla^y 
distresses. 

To be always afraid of losing life is, indord, ' 
scarcely to enjov a life that can dcser\e the care ol 
preservation, ilc that once indulges idle fears \ull 
never be at rest. Our present state admits onlv of 
a kind of negative security ; we must conclude our- 
selves safe when we see no danger, or none inade- 
quate to our powers of opposition. lX»ath indeed ^ 
continually hovers about us, but hovers commonlf 
unseen, unless we sharpen our sight by useless cu" 
xiosity. 

TUvTQ is always a point at which caution, however r 
solicitous, mu.^t imit its preservatives, because one j 
terror oft. n counteracts another. I once knew one 
of tlw speculatibt . oC cowardice, whose reigning dis- 
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orbance was the dread of house-breakers. ' His 
Qquiries were for nine years employed upon the 
>est method of barring a window, or a door ; and 
nauy an hour has he spent in establishing the 
|)refcrcnce of a bolt to a lock. He had at last, by 
the daily superaddition of new expedients, con« 
triTed a door which could never be forced : for one 
bar was secured by another with such intricacy of 
subordination, that he was himself not always able 
to disengage them in the proper method. He Was 
hippy in this fortification, till being asked how he 
would escape if he was threatene^d by tire, he dis- 
covered that, with all his care and expense, he had 
only been assisting his own destruction. He then 
immediately tore otf his bolts, and now leaves at 
night his outer door half-locked, that he may not 
by his own folly perish in the ilamcs. 

There is one species of terror which those who 
are nnwilling to suifer the reproach of cowardice 
have wisely dignified with tha name of antipathy* 
A man who talks with intrepidity of the monsters 
q{ the wilderness while they are out of sight, will 
readily confess his antipathy to a mole, a weasel, or 
a frog. He has indeed no dread of harm from an 
insect or a worm, but his antipathy turns him pale 
whenever they approach him. He believes that a 
boat will transport him with as much safety as his 
neighbours, but he cannot conquer his antipathy to 
the water. Thus he goes on without any reproach 
from his own reflections, and every day multiplies 
0intipaihie8^ till he becomes contemptible to others, 
and burdensome to himself. 

It is indeed certain, that impressions of dread may 
sometimes be. unluckily made by objects not in 
themselves justly formidable ; but when fear is d\s- 
ctovered to be groundless, it is to be eta^Xc-^xV^'i^VOtJ^ 
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#dierft kngh? How tlowty would helM 
tlMre are mak who would nUlmr lose a le 
the vepntatioii of a distich j who think i 
grace to want mooej than repartee; when 
tion of having been foiled in a contest of 
sometimei sufficient to deprive of sleep; 
would esteem it a lighter evil to miss a. 
liargain hy some accidental dela^, than ni 
thought 4>f a smart repljr. till the tine of 
it was past ! How little would he snspec 
child of idltoess and f rolick enters everji 
with a beating bosom^ like a litigant on i 
dechfion^ and ro-volves the probabilitj ol 
with the anxiety of a conspirator, whos 
ponds upon the next night; and at the h 
tirement he carries home, under a show oi 
ligence, a heart iacerated with envy, or 
with disappointment; and unmures himi 
closet, that he may disencumber his n 
leisure, review the progress of the day, 
accuracy his loss or gain of reputation, 
mine the causes of his failure or success i 
Yet more remote from common conoe 
the numerous and restless anxieties, by wh 
happiness is particularly disturbed. A so! 
losopher would imagine ladies bom with ] 
tion from care and sorrow, lulled in 
quiet, and feasted with unmingled plea: 
what can interrupt the content of those, u 
one age has laboured after another to conf e 
and accumulate immunities; those to w 
ness b infamy, and insult is cowardice ; 
commands the brave, and whose smiles 
severe; whom the sailor travels to adorn, i 
bleeds to defend, and the poet wears out 
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id for \rhom all nrho approach them endear* 
multiply delights, without requiring from^ 
ly return but willingness to be pleased 2 
y among these favourites of nature, thus 
anted with toil and danger, felicity must 
ei her residence ; they must know only the 

of more vivid or more gentle joys ; their 
;t always move cither to the slow or spright* 
dy of the lyre of gladness ; they can never 
6 but to pleasure, or retire but to peace* 
would be the thoughts of every man who 
hover at a distance round the world, and 

only by conjecture and speculation. But 
ice will soon discover how easily those arc 
d who have been made nice by plenty and 
t>y indulgence. He will soon see to how 
ingers power is exposed which has no other 
lan youth and beauty, and how easily that 
lity is molested which can only be soothed 

songs of flattery. It is impossible to sup- 
ts as fast as an idle imagination may be able 

them, or to remove ail inconveniencies by 
[egance refined into impatience may be of- 

Nonc are so hard to please, as those whom 
f pleasure makes weary of themselves ; nor 
cadily provoked as those who have been al- 
itrted with an emulation of civility. 
i are indeed some strokes which the envy of 
• immediately at the fair. The mistress of 

wept for her sparrow many centuries agO| 
logs will be sometimes sick in the present 
he most fashionable brocade is subject to 
k pinner, the pride of Brussels, may be torn 
etess washer; a picture may drop from a 
or the triumph of a new suit may be inter- 
a Ae fff$t da,jr of its enjoy rnent^ aad aSLL ~ 



■ires to obtain, baf is certain that, bj 
l4dous passion, he mustlcssm that hap 
he thtnkt already too sparingly bestowi 
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ii 1 ■' Niae, Mine, Dadate, dixit, 
Jliitcriaiii, fus *u logMtiuii*. habti, 

Pil^dtt tcrnit, et pauidtt tqaeni. Mi 
Kie teUui watra, Hfc patet uiidxfu, 

Sfital iter cxU> .- ceda ttntabimiu ire. 
Da Mnioin coepto, JiifiUr ai*t, mea 

Now, Dxdaliu, belioM, hy fWle »9t| 
^ luk prujKirtion'd to thj iniglil^ mi 
i,'nCDii(]uei'd bars on cmitliwid arm « 
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petite had operated only in concorrence tfrith rir* 
tae, by influencing none but those who were zeal- 
one to deserre what they were eager to possess^ and 
had abilities to improre their own fortunes by con* 
tributiog to the ease or happiness of others. To 
have riches and to haTe merit would then have been 
the same, and success might reasonably have been 
considered as a proof of excellence. 

But we do not find that any of the wishes of men 
keep a stated proportion to their powers of attain- 
ment. Many envy and desire wealth, who can neyer 
procure it by honest industry or useful knowledge, 
lliey therefore tarn their eyes about to examine 
what other methods can be found of gaining that 
which none, however impotent or worthless^ will be 
content to want. 

A little inquiry will discoyer that there are nearer 
ways to profit than through the intricacies of art, or 
np the steeps of labour ; what wisdom and Tirtue 
icarcely receive at the close of life^ as the recom- 
pense of long toil and repeated eiforts, is brought 
within the reach of subtiity and dishonesty by more 
expeditious and compendious measures : the wealth 
of credulity is an open prey to falsehood ; and the 
possessions of ignorance and imbecility are easily 
stolen away by the conveyances of secret artifice^ 
or seized by the gripe of unresisted violence. 

It is likewise not hard to discoTor that riches al- 
ways procure protection for themselves, that they 
dazzle the eyes of inquiry, divert the celerity of pur- 
suit, or appease the ferocity of vengeance. When 
may man is incontestably known to have large pos- 
sessions, very few think it requisite to inquire by 
what practices they were obtained ; the resentment 
of mankind rages only against tlie struggles of fee** 
blfi wd timorous corruption, but vr\iQSi\WA».v9L\« 
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to throw away our lives upon inadequate and hope- 
less designs, since we might, by a just estimate oi 
oar abilities, become more useful to mankind. 

There is an irrational contempt of danger, which 
approaches nearly to the folly, if not the guilt, of 
suicide ; there is a ridiculous perseverance in im- 
practicable schemes, which is justly punished widi 
Ignominy and reproach. But in the wide regioni 
of probability, which are the proper province of 
prudence and election, there is always room to de- 
viate on either side of rectitude without rushinj^ 
against apparent absurdity ; and, according to the 
ioclinatioiis of nature, or the impressions of pre- 
cept, the daring and the cautious may move in dif- 
ferent directions without touching upon rashness or 
cowardice. 

That there is a middle path which it is every 
man's duty to find, and to keep, is unanimously con- 
fessed: but it is likewise acknowledued that this 
middle path is so narrow, that it cannot easily be 
discovered, and so little beaten, that there are no 
certain marks by which it can be followi^d : the care 
therefore of all those who conduct others has bi'cn, 
that whenever th^y decline into obliquities, thej 
fchould tejid towards the side of safety. 

It can, indeed, raise no wonder that temerity has 
been generally censured ; for it is one of the vices 
with which few can be charged, and which therefore 
grtvat numbers are ready to condemn. It is the 
vice of noble and generous minds, the exuberance 
of magnanimity, and the ebullition of genius ; and 
is therefore not regarded w ith much tenderness, be- 
cause it never ihitters us by that appearance of soft- 
ness and imbecility which is commonly necessary lo 
, Conciliate compassion. But if the same attention 
Jmd bpen apylkd Iq 1\\^ sc^i^Vvil •5v.\^\3.\aeuts against 
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tile folly of presupposing impossibilities and antici* 
pattng frustration, I know not whether many would 
sot hare been roused to usefulness, who, having 
been taught to confound prudence with temerity, 
aev^er rentnred to excel, lest they should unfortu« 
nately fail. 

It is necessary io distinguish our own intere»t 
from that of others, and that distinction will per* 
hapis assist us in fixing the just limits of caution and 
adv^enturousness. la an undertaking that involves 
the happiness or the safety of many, we have cer* 
tainly no right to hazard more than is allowed by 
those who partake the danger ; but where only our- 
lelres can suffer by miscarriage, we are not con- 
fined within such narrow limits ; and still less is the 
reproach of temerity, when numbers will receive ad- 
vantage by success, and only one be incommoded 
by failure. 

Men are generally willing to hear precepts by 
which ease is favoured ; and as no resentment is 
raised by general representations of human folly, 
even in those who arc most eminently jealous of 
comparative reputation, we confess, without reluc- 
tance, that vain man is ignorant of his own weak« 
ii(»s, and therefore frequently presumes to attempt 
what he can never accomplish ; but it ought like* 
wise to be remembered, that man is no less ignorant 
of his own powers, and might perhaps have ac- 
complished a thonsand designs, which the prejudices 
of cowardice restrained him from attempting. 

It is observed in the golden terses of Pythago« 
rxs, thsit Pozcer is never far from necessity. The 
vigour of the human miud quickly appears, when 
there is no longer any place for doubt and hesita- 
tion, when ditndencc is absorbed in the sense of 
danger, or overwhelmed by seme tc&vs1U^% "^^s^^S.^^^ 
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We then soon discover, that difficulty is, for tiie 
most part, the daughter of idleness, that the ob« 
stacles ivith which our way seemed to be obstructed 
were only phantoms, which we believed real, be- 
cause we durst not advance to a close examinatioD; 
and we learn that it is impossible to determine witii- 
out experience how much constancy may endure, or 
perseverance perform. 

But, whatever pleasure may be found in the re- 
view of distresses when art or courage has sur- 
mounted them, few will be persuaded to wish that 
they may be awakened by want or terrour to the 
conviction of their own abilities. Every one should 
therefore endeavour to invigorate himself by reason 
and reflection, and determine to exert the latent 
force that nature may have reposed in him, before 
the hour of exigence comes upon him, and compul- 
sion shall torture him to diligence. It is below th« 
dignity of a reasonable being to. owe that strength 
to necessity which ought always to act at the call of 
choice, or to need any other motive to industry 
than the desire of performing his duty. 

Reiiections that may drive away despair, cannot 
be wanting to him who considers how much lifei' 
now advanced beyond the state of naked, undis- 
ciplined, uuinstructed nature. Whatever has been 
elFccted for convenience or elegance, while it was 
yet unknown, was believed impossible ; and there- 
fore would never have been attempted, had not 
i^ome, more daring than the rest, adventured to bid 
deflance to prejudice and censure. Nor is there vet 
any reason to doubt that the same labour would be 
rewarded with the same success. There are quali- 
ties in the products of nature yet undiscovered, and 
com])iiiations in the powers of art yet untried. It 
is tiiQ duty of c^ery man to endeavour that some* 
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maj be added by his indastry to the heredi^ 
aggregate of knowledge and happiness. To 
inch can indeed be the lot of few, but to add 
hing, however little, every one may hope; 
f every honest endeavour, it is certain, tha^, 
rer unsuccesslul, it will be at l^t rewarded* 
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Krni sic prata novo vert deceniia 
jflstatis cttUd<e dispoliat vapor, 

S<£vil solstitio cum medins dies; • 

Vtfulgor teneris qin radiatgenis 

Momento rapitur, nullaque non diti 

Formosi apolium corporis abstuUt. 

Res est forma fugax, Quis sapiens bon§ 

ConJidatJ'ra^iU ? S£NEej^ 

Not faster in the suQimer's ray 

I'he spring's frail beauty fades awaj» 

Than angnish and decay consume 

The smiling virgin's rosy bloom. 

Some bea oty 's snatch'd each day, each hottr ; 

For beauty is a fleeting flow*r : 

Then how can wisdom e*er confide 

In Deauty's momentary pride ^ Elphinstov^ 

TO THE nAMBLER. 



have very lately observed, that in the numer* 
ibdivisions of the world, every class and order 
iikind have joys and sorrows of their own ; 
1 feel hourly pain and pleasure from events 
pass unheeded befgre other e^^%^ Xyo^. <(»5X 



lowed me greater liberty of choice : the 
which 1 wan treated, flatterud my vani 
liaps the splendor of the apartmeDts, ac 
of the tabic, were not nbully witlioii: 
ence. I immediately corapticd with tl 
and received the young lord into my ci 
Having no dctiire to gain more than 1 
deserve, 1 very diligently prosecuted o 
ing, and h;id the sati^jfactioa of di«co 
pupil a llexiblc temper, a quick apprei 
a retentiTc memory, f did not much d 
care would, in time, produce a wist 
counsellor to the state, though my 1 
tomenhat obstructed by want of autbo 
necessity of complying nitb the freaks a 
and of waiting patiently for the luck 
Tolantary attention. To a man, whosi 
was filled with tliu dignity of knowU 
whom a studious lite had made all 
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As she expected no happiness nor advantage but 
from beauty, she thought nothing but beauty wor- 
thy of her care; and her maternal kindness was 
chiefly exercised in contrirances to protect'me from 
my accident that might deface me with a scar, or 
italn me with a freckle ; she never thought me suf- 
ficiently shaded from the sun, or screened from the 
fire. She was severe or indulgent with no other in- 
tention than the preservation of my form ; she ex- 
eascd me from work, lest I should learn to hang 
down my head, or harden my finger with a needle ; 
«he snatched away my book, because a young lady 
in the neighbourhood had made her eyes red with 
reading by a candle ; but she would scarcely suffer 
me to eat, lest I should spoil my shape, nor to 
Walk, lest I should swell my ancle Avith a sprain. 
At night I was accurately surveyed from head to 
foot, lest I should have suffered any diminution of 
xny charms in the adventures of the day ; and was 
never permitted to sleep till I had passed through 
the cosmetick discipline, part of which was a regu- 
lar lustration performed with bean-flower water and 
May-dews ; my hair was perfumed with variety of 
Unguents, by some of which it was to be thickened, 
and by others to be curled. The softnesc of my 
hands was secured by medicated gloves, and my 
bosom rubbed with a pomade prepared by my mo- 
ther, of virtue to discuss pimples, and clear disco- 
lorations. 

I was always called up early, because the morn-^ 
iiig air gives a freshness to the cheeks; but I was 
placed behind a curtain in my mother's chamber, 
because the neck is easily tanned by the rising sun. 
(^ t^as then dressed with a thousand precautions, and 
^£aiu heard uiy own praises, and triumphed in tkf^ 
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obserred, HM his forwwdBass aiid'coiD|iUu«aoct bt* 
gan to desert bim, that be was sileiit wben be bad 
not something of consequence to say, blushed wlfcft* 
ever be happened to.find himself mistaken, and him 
down his btad in the presence of the ladies, withosil 
the readiness of reply, and activitj of ofildonsneiii 
remarkable in young genllemen that axe bred is 
London. i 

Again I fonnd resistance hopeleas^ aqd.i^ j 
thought it proper to comply* W^ entered, ths • 
coach, and in four days were placed ia tlM gsypt 
and most magnificeiit region of .the town. Jdy p9« 
pil, who had for several years lired ataromptessiiti 
was immediately daazled with a tbofuand b«MPS^<^ 
noYelty and show. His imagination was filled with 
the perpetual tumult of pleasiure that pasM bdiars 
him, and it was impossible to allure him from the 
window, or to overpower by any charm of elo- 
quence the rattle of coaches, and the sounds ivhich 
echoed from the doors in the neighbourhood. In 
three days his attention, which he began to regain, 
was disturbed by a rich suit, in which he was equip- 
ped for the reception of company, and which, hav- 
ing been long accustomed to a plain dress, he could 
not at first survey without ecstacy. 

The arrival of the family was now formally noti- 
fied ; every hour of every day brought more inti- 
mate or more distant acquaintances to the door; and 
my pupil was indiscrimitiately introduced to all, 
that he might accustom himself to change effaces, 
and be rid with speed of his rustick diffidence. Hb 
soon endeared himself to his mother by the speedy 
acquisition or recovery of her darling qualities ; hii 
eyes sparkle at a numerous assembly, and his heart 
dances at the mention of a ball. He has at once 
eaught the intec\.\<»i ol \i\^ V^Sa^v and has no other 
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test of principles or actions than the quality of those 
to whom they are ascribed. He begins already to 
look down on me with superiority, and submits to 
one short lesson in a week, as an act of condescen* 
aion rather than obedience; for he is of opinion, 
that no tutor is properly qualified who cannot speak 
French ; and haying formerly learned a few familiar 
phrases from his sister's goycrness, he is erery day 
soliciting his mamma to procure him a foreign foot- 
man, that he may grow polite by his conversation. 
I am not yet insulted, but find myself likely to be- 
come soon a superfluous incumbrance, for my scho- 
Jar has now no time for science, or for virtue : and 
file lady yesterday declared him so much the fa- 
Tonrite of every company, that she was afraid he 
irould sot have an hour in the day to dance and 
ie«ce. I am, &c. 

EUHATHfiS. 



left tn lumun* N'^iM 
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Jkagna qmiem aaem qiui dot ffmcegrkt l^ 
FictrixfirtiuuB iapUntia, DteiMu§auU» 
Hm qaoquefeliees, ipUfprre incamnidda vU^ 

Necjactttrejugwn vitddldteerh nie^iMtrA* Pt^ 

t 

Let Stoioks etliicks' haughty rules sdvaii^ 
* Ta^ombat fortune, and to conquer chance : 

iTet hdp]^]y tlidte* though not sof^ifa'd are thought^' 
"Wh«ni hre itis&alietSy who by experience tiiilght» 

For new t» come from paat mHHKtimes kioly ■ 

Kor shake the yoke» wnich galls the more *tis shook. 

CasBcii 

TO Tti£ RAMBLER. 
%IVL 

X ou have shown, by the publication of my letter, 
that you think the life of Victoria not wholly un- 
worthy of the notice of a philosopher : I shaU there- 
fore continue my narratire, without any apology 
for unimportance which you have digniiicd, or for 
inaccuracies which you are to correct. 

When my life appeared to be no longer in danger, 
and as much of my strength was recovered as ena- 
bled me to bear the agitatiqn of a coach, I ^^ 
placed at a lodging in a nek^^oaring vilkij^e, to 
which my mother dismissed me with a faint embrace, 
having repeated her command not to expose my fade 
too soon to the sun or wind, and tcxld mc, that with 
care I might perhaps become tolerable again. The 
prospect of beiug to\<ii^\>V<i \\ad very little power io 
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elevate the imagination of one v^ho had so long 
been accastomed to praise and ecstacy ; but it was 
some satisfaction to be separated from my mother^ 
vfho was incessantly ringing the knell of departed 
beauty, and never entered my room without the 
whine of condolence, or the growl of anger. Sh« 
often wandered over my face, as travellers over (he 
ruins of a celebrated city, to note every place which 
had once been remarkable for a happy feature. She 
condescended to visit my retirement, but always left 
me more melancholy ; for after a thousand trifling 
inquiries about my diet, and a minute examination 
of my looks, she generally concluded with a sigh^ 
that I should never more be fit to be seen. 

At last I was pbrmitted to return home, bat 
found no great improvement of my condition ; for 
I was imprisoned in my chamber as a criminal^ 
whose appearance would disgrace my friends, and 
condemn me to be tortured into new beauty. Every 
experiment which the ofhciousness of folly could 
communicate, or the credulity of ignorance admit, 
was tried upon me. Sometimes I was covered with 
emollients, by which it was expected that all the 
scars would be filled, and my cheeks plumped up 
to their former smoothness; and sometimes I was 
punished with artificial excoriations, in hopes of 
gaining new graces with a new skin. The cos:ne« 
tick science was exhausted upon me ; but who can 
repair the ruins of nature? My mother was forced 
to give me rest at last, and abandon me to the fate 
of a fallen toast, whose fortune she considered as a 
hopeless game^ no longer worthy of solicitude or 
attention. 

The condition of a young woman who has never 
thought or heard of any other excellence than beau- 
ty, and whom the «udden blait ot <&i«ak»%^T«^b:sft^ 
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ill her bloom, is indeed sufficiently calamitous. She 
is at once deprived of all that gave her eminence or 
power ; of all that elated her pride, or animated her 
activity; all that filled her days with pleasure, and 
her nights with hope; all that gave gladness to the 
present hour, or brightened her prospects of futu- 
rity. It is perhaps not in the power of a man whose 
attention has been divided by diversity of pursuits, 
and who has not been accustomed to derive from 
others much of his happiness, to image to himself 
3uch helpless destitution, such dismal inanity. Every 
object of pleasing contemplation is at once snatch- 
ed away, and the soul finds every receptacle of ideai 
empty, or filled only with the memory of joys that 
can rejturn no more. All is gloom^ privation, or 
impotent desire; the faculties of anticipation slum- 
ber iit despondency, or the powers of pleasure mu- 
tiny for employment. 

I was so little able to find entertainment for my- 
self, that I was forced in a short time to vcnturt 
abroad, as the solitary say age is driven by hunger 
from his cavern. I entered with all the humility of 
disgrace into assemblies, where 1 had lately sparkled 
with gaiety, and towered with triumph. 1 v.as not 
wholly without hope, that dejection had misrepre- 
sented me to myself, and that the remains of my 
former face might yet have some atltraction and in- 
fluence : b^it the first circle of visits convinced me, 
that my reign was at an end ; that life and death were 
no longer in my hands; that 1 was no more to prac- 
tise the glance of command, or the frown of prohi- 
bition ; to receive the tribute of sighs and praises, 
or be soothed with the gentle murmurs of amorou* 
timidity. My opinion was now unheard, and mj 
proposals were unregarded ; the narrowness of mj 
kaj^vr Icuge, ai\vltWxa$i^uw\:^s of my sentiments, were 
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easily discoTcrcd, when the eyes were no longer en- 
gaged against the judgment ; and it was observed, 
by those who had' formerly been charmed with my 
yi?acious loquacity, that my understanding was im- 
paired as well as my face, and that I was no longer 
qualified to fill s^ place in any company but a party 
at cards. 

It is scarcely to be imagined how soon the mind 
jBinks to a level with the condition. I, who had 
long considered all who approached me as vassals 
condemned to regulate their pleasures by iny eycs^ 
and harass their inventions for my entcrtainmcntj 
was in less than three weeks reduced to receive i 
ticket with professions of obligation ; to catch with 
eagerness at a compliment; and to watch with all 
the anxiousness of dependance, lest any little civi- 
lity that was paid me should pass unacknowledged. 

Though the negligence of the men was not very 
pleasing when compared with vows and adoration, 
yet it was far more supportable than the insolience 
of my own sex. For the first ten months after my 
return into the world, I never entered a single house 
jn which the memory of my,downfal was not re- 
vived. At one place I was congratulated on my 
escape with life ; at another I heard of the benefit^ 
of early inoculation; by some I have been told in 
express terms, that I am not^^et without my charms ; 
others have whispered at my entrance, This is the 
celebrated beauty. One told me of a wash that 
would smooth the skin ; and another offered .me her 
chair that I might not front the light. Some sooth* 
ed me with the observation that none can tell how 
«oon my case may be her own ; and some thought 
it propef to receive me with mournful tenderness, 
fprmal condolence, and consolatory blandishments. 
'J'hus w^s I every day harassed vjilVv «iVV \Jaa sU^ 
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tagems of wdl-bred malignity; yet insolaice was 
more tolerable than solitude, and I therefore per* 
sisted to keep my time at the doors of my acquaint- 
ance, without gratifying than with any appearance 
of resentment or depression* I expected that their 
exultation would in time Taponr away ; that the joy 
of thar superiority would end witii its noTdtj; 
and that I should be suffered to glide along la ny 
present form among the nameless multitude, whom 
nature neter intended to excite enyy or admiraiio% 
nor enabled to delight the eye or inflame the heart 

This was naturally to be expected, and this I he* 
gan to experience. But when I was no long^ igi* 
tuted by the perpetual ardour of resistance, and ef« 
fort of persererance, I found more sensibly the wast 
of those entertainments which had formeriy de- 
lighted me ; the day rose upon me without an en- 
gagement; and the erening closed in its natural 
gloom, without summoning me to a concert or a 
ball. None had any care to find kmusements for 
me, and I had no power of amusing myself. Idle- 
ness exposed me to melancholy, and life began to 
languish in motionless indifference. 

Miser/ and shame are nearly allied. It was not 
without many struggles that I prerailed on myself 
to confess my uneasiness to Euphemia, the only 
friend who had never pained me with comfort or 
with pity. I at last laid my calamities before her, 
rather to ease my heart than receive assistance. 
^^ We must distinguish,'* said she, '^ my Victoria, 
^' those evils which are imposed by Providence, 
*' f'om those to which we ourselves give the power 
^^ of hurting us. Of your calamity, a small part is 
^' the infliction of Heaven, ^e rest is little more 
^' than the corrosion of idle discontent. You have 
y lost that which may indeed sometimes contrihate 
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o happiness, but to which happiness is by no 
Qeans inseparably annexed. You have lost what 
he greater number of the human race never have 
)ossessed ; what those on whom it is bestowed 
or the most part possess in vain ; and what you, 
vhile it was yours, knew not how to use: you. 
lave only lost early what the laws of nature for- ' 
)id you to keep long, and have lost it while your 
hind is yet flexible, and while you have time to 
;abstitute more valuable and more durable exceU 
encies. Consider yourself, my Victoria, as a 
)eing born to know, to reason, and to act; rise 
it once from your dream of melancholy to wis- 
lom and to piety; you will find that there are other 
charms than those of beauty, and other joys thaa 
ihe praise of fools." 

{ am, SIR, ^c. 

Victoria. 
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Quis scit, an adjiciant hodierrue crastina sumrrus 

Tempora Di superi ! HoB^ 

Who knows if Heav'n, with evei"- bounteous pow'r, 
Shall add to-morrow to the present hour ? Francis. 

AT yesterday morning employed in deliberating 
ivhich, among the various subjects that occurred 
ny imagination, 1 should bestow the paper of to- 
. After a short effort of meditation by which^ 
liiDg was determined; I grew e^^evy moisit^\v\.\SLQ\<& 
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irresolutp, my id^^as wandered from the firs 
tion, and I rather wished to think, than 
upon any settled subject ; till at last 1 was ( 
ed ffDiu this dream of study by a summons I 
press : the time was Conic for which I had t 
negligently purposing to provide, and, how 
bJous or sluggish, I was now necessitated to 

Though to a writer whose design is so 
hensive and miscellaneous, that he may accoi 
himself with a topick. from crcry scene of 
viuw of nature, it is no great aggravation of 
to be obliged to a sudden composition ; yet 
not forbear to reproach myself for having 
nefilccted what was imaToidably to be doni 
xrhich every moment's idleness increased the 
ty. There was however some pleasure in r 
tiiat 1, who had only trifled till diligence wi 
tary, might still congratulate myself npoi 
penority to multitudes, who have trifled till i 
ii vain; who can by no degree of activity 
Intion recover the opportunities which havi 
away; and who are condemned by their O' 
lessnesg to hopeless calamity and barren loi 

The folly of allowing orirs'lves to delay 
know cannot be finally escaped, is one of 1 
tal weaknesses,' which, In spite of the in! 
of moralists, and the rem ons trances of rea; 
Tail to a greater or less degree in every mil 
Gtcy vho most steadily withstand it, find 
the most violent, the most pertinacious of I 
sions, always renewing ite attacks, and; 
often vanquished, never destroyed, 

It is indeed natural to have particular i 
the time present, and to be most Solicitous 
which is by its nearness enabled to n 
'atrongciit unpTcssvon*. V^Vitvi therefore a 
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pain is to be suffered, or any formidable danger to 
be incurred, we can scarcely exempt ourselves 
wholly from the seducements of imagination; we 
readily believe that another day will bring some 
support or advantage which we now want ; and are 
easily persuaded, that the moment of necessity, 
which we desire never to arrive, is at a great dis- 
tance from u$. 

Thus life is languished away in the gloom of 
anxiety, and consumed in collecting resolutions 
which the next morning dissipates ; in forming pur- 
poses which we scarcely hope to keep, and recon* 
ciling ourselves to our own cowardice by excuses^ 
which, while we admit them, we know to be ab- 
surd. Our firmness is, by the continual contem- 
plation of misery, hourly impaired ; every submis- 
sion to our fear enlarges its dominion ; we not only 
waste that time in which the evil we dread might 
have been suffered and surmounted, but even where 
procrastination produces no absolute increase of our, 
difficulties, make them less superable to ourselvei 
by habitual terrors. When evils cannot be avoided, 
it is wise to -contract the interval of expectation ; to 
meet the mischiefs which will overtake us if we 
fly ; and suffer only their real malignity, without 
the conflicts of doubt, and anguish of anticipatipn. 

To act is far easier than to. suffer; yet we every 
day see the progress of life retarded by the vis ifi" 
eriias^ the mere repugnance to motion, and find, 
multitudes repining at the want of that which no- 
thing but idleness hinders them from enjoying. 
The case of Tantalus, in the region of poetick 
punishment, was somewhat to be pitied, because 
the fruits that hung about him retired from his 
hand; but what tenderness can be claimed by those 
who^ though perhaps they suffer the i^^vas* ol V.'^i*^'* 
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talus, Irin lierer lift their hands for their own i^ 
lief? 

There 18 nothing more common among this tor^ 
generation than murmors and complaints; mnji^ 
mars'atnheasiness which bidy ?acancv andsaspidcn^ 
expose them to feel, and complaints of diatressm' 
which it is in their own pow^r to remorre. Lazinen 
is commonly associated with timidity. ' Ei^er'feaf 
originidly prohibits, ehdearOnrs liy infodng despair 
of success; ^or\the frequent failure of irresi^iits 
struggles, and the constaift desind of ayoiifing li« 
bonr, impress by degrees falsfe terrors on the-'mbd*' 
But fear, whether natural or, acquired^ when ones 
it has fidl possession of the fancy, never 'fidk to 
employ it upon risions of cahdnity, such 'ifs^Hf Ihcf 
are not dissipated by useful employment,' WfUsbon 
overcast it wi^ horrors, and embitter life not onlj 
with those miseries by which all earthly beings aw 
really more or less tormented, but with those which 
do not yet exist, and which can only be discerned 
by the perspicacity of cowardice. 

Among all who sacrifice future advantage to pre- 
sent inclination, scarcely kny gain so little as those 
that sulTer themselves to freeze in idleness. Otherfii 
are corrupted by some enjoyment of "more or lessi 
power to gratify the passions; but to neglect our 
duties merely to avoid the labour of performing 
them, a labour which is always punctually reward- 
ed, is surely to sink undeV weak temptations. 
Idleness never can secure tranquillity; the call of 
reason and of conscience will pierce the closest pa- 
vilion^f the sluggard ; and though it may not have 
force to drive him from his down, will be lewd 
enough to hinder him from sleep. Those moments 
which he cannot resolv0*to make useful by devoting 
^hem to the gr^sit Uuu\v!^^ q'IV^ \&e,ia^^ will still he 
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isurped by powers that will not leare them to hii 
lisposal ; remorse and yexation will seize upon them, 
,nd forbid him to enjoy what he is so desirous to 
ppropriate. 

There are other causes of inactivity incident to 
nore active faculties and more acute discernment, 
[le to whom many objects of pursuit arise at the 
lame time, will frequently hesitate between different 
iesires till a rival has precluded him, or change his 
course as new attractions prevail, and harass him- 
self without advancing. He who sees different ways 
to the same end, will, unless he watches carefully, 
oter his own conduct, lay out too much of his at. 
tention upon the comparison of probabilities^ and 
the adjustment of expedients, and pause in the 
choice of his road till some accident Intercepts his 
jonmey. He whose penetration extends to remote 
consequences, and who, whenever he applies his at- 
tention to any design, discovers new prospects of 
adyantage, .and possibilities of improvement, will 
not easily be persuaded that his project is ripe for 
execution; but will superadd one contrivance to 
mother, endeavour to unite various purposes in 
)ne operation, multiply . complications, and refine 
liceties, till he is entangled in his own scheme, and 
lewildered in the perplexity of various intentions. 
le that resolves to unite all the beauties of situation 
n a new purchase, must waste his life in roving to 
lo purpose from province to province. He that 
lopes in the same house to obtain every convefti- 
nee, may draw plans and study Palladio, but will 
lever lay a stone. He will attempt a treatise on 
ome important subject, and amass materials, con. 
ult authors, aiid study all the dependent and col- 
atcral parts of learning, but never conclude him. 
elf qualified to write, He thath^s abilities to caivs 
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eeive perfection, will not easily be content wifliout 
it; and, since perfection cannot be reached, will 
lose the opportunity, of doing well in the vain hope 
of unattainable excellence. 

The certainty that life cannot be long, and the 
probability that it will be much shorter than nature 
allows, ought t6 awaken erery man to the active 
prosecution of whatever he is desirous to perform. 
It is true that no diligence can ascertain success; 
death may intercept the siviftest career; but he 
who is cut off in the execution of an honest un- 
dertaking, has at least the honour of falling in his 
rank, and has fought the battle^ though be misse^ 
the victory. 
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€(clum, non animum mutant, HuR» 

Place raa^ be chang'd ; but who can change his raind? 

It is impossible to take a view on any side, or oh^ 
serve any qf the various classes that form the great 
community of the world, without discoverirtg the 
influence of example ; and admitting with new con- 
viction the observation of Aristotle, that tnan is an 
imitath'e being. The greater, far the greater num- 
bci; follow the track which others have beaten, with- 
out any curiosity after new discoveries, or ambition 
of trusting themselves to their own conduct. And, 
of those who laxeaiWtV^ \^\vVa uwd disorder the ani- 
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>rniity of the diarch, most return in a short time 
*oin their deviation, and prefer the equal and steadj* 
itisfaction of security before the f rolicks of caprica 
nd the honours of adventure. 

In questions difficult or dangeroas it is indeed na« 
iral to repose upon authority, and, when fear hap« 
ens to predominate, upon the authority of those 
rhom we do not in general think wiser than our* 
bItcs* Very few haTe abilities requisite for the dis- 
overy of abstruse truth; and of those few some 
rant leisure, and some resolution. But it is not so 
asy to find the reason of the universal submission 
o precedent where every man might safely judgs 
or himself^ where no irreparable loss can b^ ha- 
larded, nor any miscKief of long continuance in* 
:Orred, Vanity might be expected to operate wher« 
he more powerful passions are not awakened; th« 
nere pleasure- of acknowledging no superior might 
produce slight singularities, or the hope of gaining 
iome new degree of happiness awaken the mind to 
nvention or experiment. 

If in any case the shackles of prescription could 
)e wholly shaken off, and the imagination left to 
let without controul, on what occasion should it b« 
expected, but in the selection of lawful pleasure ? 
i^Jeasure, of which the essence is choice ; which 
;ompulsion dissociates from every thing to which 
lature has united it ; and which owes not only its 
igour but its being to the smiles of liberty. Yet 
ve see that the senses, as well as the reason, are re- 
ulatcd by credulity ; and that most will feel, or say 
hat they foei, the gratiilcations which others haT9 
aught them to expect. 

At this time of universal migration, when almost 
Tcry one, considerable enough to attract regard, 
us retired; or is preparing with aU the naruo^tasft^ 
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of distrpsB to retire, into the couiiiry; when iiolhing 
is to be heard but the hopes of speedy departure, or 
the complaints of inTolantary delay; I have often 
been tempted to inquire what happiuesa is to be 
gained, or what inconTcnience to be avoided, by 
this stated recession ? Of the birds of passage, some 
follow' the sumncr and some the wioter, because 
thpy live upon sustcna,ncc which only summer or 
■winter can supply; hut of the annual flight of hu- 
man rovers it is much harder to assigu the ruasoui 
because they do not appear dihcr to find or seek 
any thing which is not equally alFordedby the town 
and country. 

1 believe that many of these fugitives may have 
heard ofmen whose continual wish was for the quiet 
Of retirement, who watched every opportunity to 
steal away from observation, to forsake the cr»wd, 
and delight themselves with the societi/ of solitude. 
There is indeed scarcely any writer who has nut ce- 
lebrated the happiness of rural privacy, and de 
lighted himself and his reader with the melody < 
birds, the whisper of groves, snd the murmur 
Tivnlets ; nor any man eminent for extent of caf 
tity, or greatness of exploits, that b^ not left ' 
hind him some memorials of lonely wisdom, ' 
silent dignity. 

Hut almost aTl absurdity of conduct arises f 
the imitation of those whom we cannot reset 
Those who thus testified their weariness of ti 
and harry, and hasted with so much eagemeBs 
leisure of retreat, were either men overwhelm* 
the pre.ssurc of difficult employments, harasH 
impertunities, and distracted witli muttiplla 
men wholly engrossed by speculative science 
having no other end of life but to learn an 
found their teucVct u^tetiuytcd hy tht 
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commerce of ciTility, and their reasonings disjoint* 
cd by frequent interruptions. Such men might rea* 
sonably fly to that ease and conrenience which theif 
condition allowed them to find only in the country. 
The statesman who dcToted the greater part of his 
time to the publick, was desirous of keeping the 
lemainder in his own power. The general, ruffled 
with dangers^ wearied with labours, and stunned with 
acclamations, g\adly snatched an interyal of silence 
and relaxation. The naturalist was unhappy where 
the works of Providence, were not always before 
kirn. The reasoner could adjust his systems only 
where his mind was free from the intrusion of out- 
ward objects. 

Such examples of solitude very few of those who 
•re now hastening from the town, have any preten« 
•ions to plead in their own justiiicaiion, since they 
cannot pretend either weariness of labour, or desire 
of knowledge. They purpose nothing more than 
fo quit one scene of idleness for another, and, after 
ftaving trifled in publick, to sleep in secrecy. The 
utmost that they can hope to gain is the change of 
ridiculousness to obscurity, and the priyilege of hav* 
lug fewer witnesses to a life of folly. He who is not 
sufficiently important to be disturbed in his pursuits, 
but spends all his hours according to his own incli- 
nation, and has more hours than his mental faculties 
enable him to fill either with enjoyment or desires, 
can have nothing to demand of shades and valleys. 
As bravery is said to be a panoply, insignificancy is 
always a shelter. 

There are, however, pleasures and advantages in 
a rural situation, which are not confined to philoso- 
phers and heroes. The freshness of the air, the ver- 
dure of the woods, the paint of the meadows, and 
the unexhausted variety wl^ich summer scatters u^on 

you V. K. X 
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the earib, may easily give delight to an nnleanied 
spectator. It is not necessary that he 'who loolcs. 
with pleasure on the> colouifs of a flower shooU: 
stody the principles of vegetation, or that tiie Pt»» 
lemaick and Copemican system should be compared 
before the light of the san can jgladden, or iti 
warmth inrigorate. ^ Novelty is itself a f onrce of 
gratification ; and Milton jnstly observes, that t» 
him who. has been long pent up in dties, no midi 
object can be present^ which will not delight 4t 
refresh some of his senses. 

Yet even these easy p^^nres are missed by ftl 
greater part of those who waste their summer in tiM 
country. Should any man pursue his ao^uaat- 
ances to their retreats, he would find few of than 
listening to PhUomel, loitering in woods, or {daclL* 
ing daisies, catching ike healthy gale of the morn- 
ing, or watching the gentle coruscations of declin- 
ing day. Some will be dlsco?ered at a window I7 
the road side, rejoicing when a new cloud of dust 
gathers towards them, as at the approach of a mo- 
mentary supply of conversation, and a short relief 
from the tediousness of unideal vacancy. Other! 
are ][)laced in the adjacent villages, where they look 
only upon houses as in the rest of the year, with no 
change of objects but what a remove to any neir 
street in London might have given them. The samo 
set of acquaintances still settle together, and the 
form of life is not otherwise diversified than by do- 
ing the same things in a different place. They pay 
and receive visits in the usual form, they frequent 
the walks in the morning, they deal cards at night, 
they attend to the same tattle, and dance with the 
same partners ; nor can they, at their return to their 
former habitation, congratulate themselves on any 
tfther adrantagei tjhan th^t they haT9 passed their 
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iime like others of the pame rank ; and haye the 
ame right to talk of the happiness and beauty of the 
country, of happiness which they never felt, and 
t)eauty which they never regarded. 

To be able to procure its own entertainments, 
ind to subsist upon its own stock, is not the pre- 
rogatire of erery 'mind. There are indeed under- 
itandings so fertile and comprehensive, that they can 
ilways feed reflection with new supplies, and suffer 
aothing from the preclusion of adventitious amuse^ 
flients ; as some cities have within their own walla 
enclosed ground enough to feed their inhabitants in 
I siege. But others live only from day to day, and 
must be cons^tantly enabled, by foreign supplies, to 
keep out the encroachments of languor and stupid 
lity. Snph could not indeed be hlamed'^for hover- 
bg within reach of their usual pleasure, more than 
Iny other animal for not quitting its native element, 
rere» not their faculties contracted by their own 
fault. But let not those who go into the country, 
B>erely because they dare not be left alone at home, 
boast their love of nature, or their qualifications 
Tor solitude; nor pretend that they receive instan- 
teneous infusions of wisdom from the Dryads, anc( 
»re able, when they leave smoke and noise behind^ 
to act, or think, or reasoi^ for themselves. 
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fibint. 

Who daret tiiink one thing, and another tell* 
My heart detests him as the gates d HeU» Fdri> 
•/ 

X HE regard which they whose abiiitiei are emflof* 
td in the works of imagination claim from the reit 
of mankind, arises in a great measure from thdr in* 
fluence on futurity. Rank may be conferred bj 
princes, and wealth bequeathed by misers or by 
robbers ; but the honours of a lasting name, and 
the veneration of distant ages, only the sons of learn- 
ing have the power of bestowing. While, there* 
fore, it continues one of the characteristicks of ra« 
tional nature to decline oblivion, authors never can 
be wholly overlooked in the search after happinessy 
nor become contemptible but by their own fault. 

The man who considers himself as constituted tbe 
ultimate judge of disputable characters, and entrusted 
with the distribution of the last terrestrial rewards 
of merit, ought to summon all his fortitude to tbe 
support of his integrity, and resolve to discbarga 
an office of such dignity with the most vigilant cau- 
tion and scrupulous justice. To deliver examples 
to posterity, and to regulate the opinion of future 
times, is no slight or trivial undertaking ; nor is it 
estsy to commit moi^ %ttodQ>i& treason against th« 
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great republick Of humanity, than by falsifying its 
records and misguiding its decrees. 

To scatter praise or blame without regard to jus- 
tice, is to destroy the distinction of good and evil. 
Many have no other test of actions than general 
opinion; and all are so far influenced by a sense of 
reputation, that they are often restrained by fear of 
reproach, and excited by hope of honour, when 
other principles haye lost their power ; nor can any 
species of prostitution promote general depravity 
more than that which destroys the force of praise, 
hy showing that it may be acquired without deserv- 
ing it, and which, by setting free the active and am- 
bitious from the dread of infamy, lets loose the ra- 
pacity of power, and weakens the only authority 
by which greatness is controlled. 

Praise, like gold and diamonds, owes its value 
only to its scarcity. It becomes cheap as it becomes 
vulgaf, and will no longer raise expectation, or 
animate enterprize. It is therefore not only neces- 
sary, that wickedness, even when it is not safe to 
censure it, be denied applause, but that goodness 
be commended only in proportion to its degree ; 
and that the garlands due to the great benefactors 
of mankind, be not suffered to fade upon the brow 
of him who can boast only petty services and easy 
virtues. 

Had these maxims been universally received, how 
much would have been added to the task of dedica- 
tion, the work on which all ^he power of modern 
wit has been exhausted. How fe^ of these initial 
paQegyricks had appeared, if the author had been 
obliged first to find a man of virtue, then to distin- 
ct is h the species and degree of his desert, and at 
last to pay him only the honours which he might 
justly claim* It is much easier to Icara tbe uajaoA 
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are fonned bjr ib» coniinaed acdiiiiialatioa of onglai 
propositions. 

It oftea happens^ wlwierer be the eaxaty tiiat 
ijnpatiei|ciM>f lid^nr, or dread of misGarriage, taut 
ihoie who are moit distinguished for qnicknM of 
appreheuion ; and that they who might with gmit- 
est reason promise themselTes Tictory^ are ieut 
willing to hazard the enconnter* This diffidencSy 
where the attrition it not laid asleep bj lazlneH) or 
dissipated by jjileasores, can arise only from con- 
fused and general Tiews, such as negligenee matchef 
in hastcy or from the disappointment of die fint 
hopes formed by arrogance without reflection. To 
expect that the intricacies of science will be piereed 
by a careless glance^ or the eminences <rf ftas 
ascended without labour, is to expect a particidsr 
privll^fe, a power denied to the rest of mankind ^ 
but to suppose that the maze is inscrutable to dili* 
gence, or the heights inaccessible to perseverance, 
is to submit tamely to the tyranny of fancy, and 
enchain the mind in voluntary shackles. 

It is the proper ambition of the heroes in litera- 
ture to enlarge the boundaries of knowledge by dis- 
covering and conquering new regions of the intel- 
lectual world. To the success of such undertakings, 
perhaps, some degree of fortuitous happiness is ne- 
cessary, which no man can promise or procure to 
himself ; and therefore doubt and irresolution may 
be forgiven in him that ventures into the unexplored 
abysses of truth, and attempts to find Ids way 
through the fluctuations of uncertainty, and the 
conflicts of contradiction. But when nothing more 
Is required, than to pursue a path already beaten, 
and to trample obstacles which others have demo- 
lished^ why should any man so much distrust his 
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ficatioDy with which nothing but stupidity could dis- 
pose him to be pleased. The real satisfaction which 
praise can afford is by repeating alond the whispers j 
of conscience, and by showing us that we have not 
endeavoured to deserre well in vain. Every other 
encomiunl is, to an intelligent mind, satire and re- 
proach; the celebration of those yirtues which we 
feel onrsclTes to want, can only impress a quicker 
sense of our own defects, and show that we have 
not yet satisfied the expectations of the world^ by 
forcing us to observe how much fiction must contri- 
bute to the completion of our character* 

Yet sometimes the patron may claim indulgence ; 
for it does not always happen, that the encomiast 
has been much encouraged to his attempt. Many a 
hapless author, when his book, and perhaps his de» 
dication, was ready for the press, has waited long 
before any one would pay the price of prostitution, 
or consent to hear the praises destined to insure his 
name against the casualties of time; and many a 
complaint has been vented against the decline of 
learning, and neglect of genius, when either parsi- 
monious prudence has declined expense, or honest 
Indignation rejected falsehood. But if at last, after 
long inquiry and innumerable disappointments, he 
find a lord willing to hear of his own eloquence and 
taste, a statesman desirous of knowing how a friend- 
ly historian will represent his conduct, or a lady 
delighted to leave to the world some memorial of 
her wit and beauty, such weakness cannot be cen- 
sured as an instance of enormous depravity. The 
wisest man may, by a diligent solicitor, Ife sur- 
prised in the hour of weakness, and persuaded to 
solace vexation, or invigorate hope, with the mu- 
>irk of flattery. 

To censure all dedications as adulatory and 9«r« 
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vile^ woDld discoTer rather envy fhan justice.. Pniie 
is the tribute of merit, and )ie tiiat has uicontefl|te- 
hly distinguished himself by any pubiick perfonu 
ance, has a right to all the honours which the pnlh 
lick can bestow. To men- thus. raised abofe Ar 
rest of the community) there b no need that dM 
book or its author diould, have any particular-.ro- 
iation : that the patron is known to deserre vespecty 
is suffident to yindicate him ' tiiat pays it. . >Ti9 dw 
same regard from particular persoos, fffiYate firto 
and less conspicuous .excellence may be sometines 
entitled. An author m^ ?¥ith grei^ proprifl^ iiw 
scribe his work to him by whose encouragifanent it 
was undertaken, or by whose liberality hehasjMen 
enabled to prosecute it, and he may justly'rejoice 
in his own fortitude that dares to rescue merit fton 
obscurity. ^ 

Acribtu exempHs vUeor te cludere)' misce 
ijTgo aliquid nostris de tnoribus', ■ 

Thus much I will indulge thee for thy ease, 
And mingle something of our times to please. 

DftYDEXJOl. 

I know not whether greater relaxation may not be 
indulged, and whether hope as well as gratitude may 
not unblameably produce a dedication ; but let the 
writer who pours out his praises only to propitiate 
power, or attract the attention of greatness, be cau- 
tious lest his desire betray him to exuberant eulo- 
gies. We are naturally more apt to please ourselves 
with the future thaathe past, and, while we luxu- 
riate in expectation, may be easily persuaded to 
purchase what we jiit rate, only by imagination, at 
a higher price than experience will warrant. 

iiut no private views of personal regard can dis- 
charge any man from Ids general obligations to vir* 
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tue and to iniili. It may happen in the rarious com- 
binations of life^ that a good man may recei?e 
favours from one, "who, notwithstanding his acci« 
dental beneficence, cannot be justly proposed to 
the imitation of others, and whom therefore he must 
find some other way of rewarding than by publick 
celebrations. Self-love has indeed many powers of 
seducement, but it surely ought not to exalt any in- 
dividual to equality with the collective body of man- 
kind, or persuade him that a benefit conferred on 
him is equivalent to evefy other virtue. Yet many, 
upon false principles of gratitude, have ventured to 
extol wretches, whom all but their dependents 
numbered among the reproaches of the species, and 
whom they would likewise have beheld with the 
same scorn, .had they not been hired to dishonest 
approbation. 

To encourage merit with praise, is the great busi- 
ness of literature ; but praise must lose its influence, 
by unjust or negligent distribution; and he that 
impairs its value may be charged with misapplica- 
tion of the power that genius puts into his hands, 
&nd with squandering on guilt the recompence of 
Tirtue. 
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anatottiy of an Insect, or the itrnctnre of a nest ; I am 
gcnefally onployed upon human manners, and there- 
fore fiU up the months of raral leisure with remarkf 
on tl|ose who live Within the circle of my notice. U 
writers would more frequently Tisit those regions of 
negligence and liberty, they might diyersify thdr 
representations, and multiply their images, fork 
the country are original ' characters chiefly to b% 
found. In cities, and yet more in courts, the mi* 
nute discriminations which distinguish one from 
another are for the most part effaced, the pecoliari* 
ties of temper and opinion are gradually worn away 
by promiscuous converse, as angular bodies and un* 
efen surfaces lose thmr points and asperities by fre*' 
qumt attrition against one another, and approach 
by degrees to uniform rotundity. The preralenoe 
of fashion, the influjence of example, the desire of 
applause, and the dread of censure, obstruct iht 
natural tendencies of the mind, and check the fancy 
in its first efforts to break forth into experiments of 
caprice. 

Few inclinations are so strong as to grow up into 
habits, when they must struggle with the constant 
opposition of settled forms and established customs. 
But in the country every man is a separate and in- 
dependent being : solitude flatters irregularity with 
hopes of secrecy; and wealth, remored from ths 
mortification of comparison, and the awe of equalU 
ty^ swells into contemptuous confidence, and sets 
blame and laughter at defiance; the impulses of 
nature act unrestrained, and the disposition dares 
to show itself in its true form, without any disguiss 
of hypocrisy, or decorations of elegance. Every 
one indulges the full enjoyment of his own choice, 
and talks and lives with no other view than to please 
lumself) without \iic\yx\tvn^Wf( f^c he deviates fron^ 
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the general practice, or considering others as en- 
titled to any account of his sentiments or actions. 
If he builds or demolishes, opens or encloses, de« 
luges or drains, it is not his care what may be the 
opinion of those who are skilled in perspective or 
architecture, it is sufficient that he has no landlord 
to cont|fol him, and that none has any right to exa« 
minc^ in what projects the lord of the manor spends 
his own money on his own grounds. 

For this reason it is not very common to want 
subjects for rural conversation. Almost every 
man is daily doing something which produces merri- 
ment, wonder, or resentment, among his neigh- 
bours. This utter exemption from restraint leaves 
every anomalous quality to operate in its full extent, 
and' suffers the natural character to difiuse itself to 
every part of life. The pride which, under the 
check ot^publick observation, would have been only 
vented among servants and domesticks, becomes in 
a country baronet the torment of a province, and, 
instead of terminating in the destruction of China 
ware aud glasses, ruins tenants, dispossesses cot- 
tagers, and harasses villagers with actions of trespass 
and bills of indictment. 

It frequently happens that, even without violent 
passions, or enormous corruption, the freedom and 
laxity of a rustick life produce remarkable particu- 
larities of conduct or manner. In the province 
where I now reside, we have one lady eminent for 
wearing a gown always of the, same cut and colour; 
another for shaking hands with those that visit her ; 
and a third for unshaken resolution never to let tea 
or coffee enter her house. 

But of all the female characters which this place 
affords, I have- found none so worthy of attention 
as that of Mrs. Busy, a widow,, who lost hec hus^ 

ll3 
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rides a-fiel(l in the waggon, and is very liberal of her 
ale from a wooden bottle. At her leisure hours sh« 
]ooks goose eggfe, airs the wool rooin^ and turns the 
chtcse. 

When respect or curiosty brings visitants to her 
house, she entertains them witti prognosticks of a 
scarcity of wheat, or a rot among the sheep, and al- 
ways thinks herself privileged to dismiss them, when 
she is to sec (he hogs fed, or to count her poultry 
on ihe roost. 

The only things neglected about her are her child- 
ren, whom she has taught nothiug but the lowest 
household duties. In my last.visit I met Miss Bosj 
carrying grains to a sick cow, and was entertained 
with the accomplishments of her eldest son, a youth 
of such early maturity, that, though he is ouly six- 
teen, she can trust him to sell corn in the market. 
II or younger daughter. Mho is eminent for her 
litauty, though somewhat tanned in making hay, 
was hu^y in pouring out ale to the ploughmen, that 
every one might have an equal share, 

1 could not but look with pity on this young fa* 
Hiily, doomed, by tho absurd prudence of their mo». 
ther, to ignorance and meanness ; but, when I re- 
commended a more elegant education, was answered, 
that she never saw bookish or iinical people grow 
rith, and that she was good for nothing herself till 
she had forgotten the nicety of the boarding-school. 

I am yours, &:c. 

CucoLii. 
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Sit qtiod vis timplex duntaxat et unumm Hoi* 

Let every piece be simple and be one* 

It IS required hj Aristotle to the perfection of a 
tragedy, and is equally necessary to every other 
species of regular composition, that it should hare 
a beginning, a middle, and an end. ^^ The begin* 
^' ning," says he, " is that which Hath nothing ne- 
" cessarily previous, but to which that which foU 
^' lows is naturally consequent; the end, on the 
^' contrary, is that which by necessity, or at least 
^^ according to the common course of things, sue* 
^' cecds something else, but which implies nothing 
^' consequent to itself; the middle is connected on 
^^ one side to something that naturally goes before, 
^^ and on the other to something that naturally fol- 
f^ lows it." 

Such is the rule laid down by this great critick, 
for the disposition of the different parts of a well 
constituted fable. It must begin, where it may bs 
made intelligible without introduction ; and end, 
where the mind is left in repose, without expecta- 
tion of any farther event. The intermediate pas- 
sages must join the last effect to the first cause, by a 
regular and unbroken concatenation ; nothing must 
be therefore inserted which does not apparently 
arise from something foregoing, and properly maktf 
way for something that succeeds it« 
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This precept is to be .understood in its rigour 
only "witii respect to great and essential events, and 
cannot be extended in the same force to minuter 
circumstances and arbitrary decorations, ¥Fhich yet 
are more happy, as they contribute more to tbe 
main design ; lor it is always a proof of eztensife 
thought and accurate circumspection, to promote 
various purposes by the same act ; and the idea of 
an ornament admits use^ though, it seems to ex^ 
elude necessity. 

Whoever purposes, as it is expressed by Milton, 
to build the lofty rhyme^ must acquaint himself with 
this law of poetical architecture, and take Csutt that 
his edifice be solid as well as beautiful ; that nothing 
stand single or independent, so as that it- may be 
taken away without injuring thetxest; but that, 
from the foundation to the pinnacles, one part rest 
firm upon another* 

This regular and consequential distribution is, 
among common authors, frequently neglected; but 
the failures of those, whose example can haye no 
influence, may be safely overlooked, nor is it of 
much use to recal obscure and unregarded names to 
memory for the sake of sporting with their infamy. 
But if there be any writer whose genius can em- 
bellish impropriety, and whose authority can make 
error venerable, his works are the proper objects of 
critical inquisition. To expunge faults where there 
are no excellencies, is a task equally useless with 
that of the chemist, who employs thwarts of separa- 
tion and refmement uj>on ore in which no precious 
metal is contained to reward his operations. 

The tragedy of Samson Agonistes has been cele-i 
brated as the second work of the great author of 
Paradise Lost, and opposed, with all the confidence 
of triumplv^ to ^c vLx;va\AAick- yetformsMices of other 
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nations. It contains indeed just sentiments, maxims 
of wisdom, and oracles of piety, and many passages 
written with the ancient spirit of choral poetry, in 
which there is a just and pleasing mixture of Sene- 
ca's moral declamation, with the wild enthusiasm of 
the Greek writers. It is therefore worthy of exa- 
mination, whether a performance thus illuminated 
with genius, and enriched with learning, is com- 
posed according to the indispensable laws of Aristo- 
telian criticism: and, omitting at present all other 
considerations, whether it exhibits a beginning, a 
middle, and an end. 

The beginning is undoubtedly beautiful and pro- 
per, opening with a graceful abruptness, and pro- 
ceeding naturally to a mournful recital of facts ne« 
cessary to be known : 

Samson, A little onward lend thy gmding hand 
To these dark steps, a litile tarllicr on ; 
For yonder bank hath choice of sun and shade ; 
There I am wont to sit when any chance ^ 

Relieves me from my task of servile toil, 
Daily lu the common prison else enjom'd me. — 
— O wheretore was my birth from heav'n foretold 
Twice by an angel ?-^ 

— Why was my breeding ordcr'd and prescribed* 
As ot" a person separate to God, 
PcsignM for great exploits; if I must die 
Belray'd, captivM, and boih mv eyes put out ? 
— Whoiii have 1 to complain of but mysell ? 
Who this lui^h gift of strength, committed to me» 
In what part iodg*d, how easily bereft nw, 
I'nder the seat of silence' could not keep. 
But weakly to a woman must reveal ir. 

His soliloquy is interrupted by a chorus or company 
of men of his own trio. , who condole his miseries, 
extenuate his fault, and conclude with a solemn vin- 
dication of divine justice. So that at the conclusion 
«f the iirst act there is no design laid, no diiicOTQTY 



mifitey nor any diipofUioa fonnei towards the nb* 
sequent erent* . . 

In tbe second act, Jilanoali, the fadier of SamwB, 
comes to seek his son, and, lieing shown him by fkr 
chorus, bn»lLS out into lamentiUions of his nuNqr, 
and coaparisiins of his present mUh liis former itate, 
representing to hhn the igivua(iiny which his religioB 
suffers, by the festiyal this day cdebrated in hoassr 
of Ihigon, to whom the idolaters ascribed Ui ofcr* 
throw: 
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Enonrii, and movCf ^ bortfaln of tfast fiurit; ' 
Bitterly haft tlioii paid nd ititt art jpajn^ . , 
That ngid score. A worse tiuag yet rapanu^ 
This day the Philistines a popUtr feast 
Have celebrate in Oak ( aodtMoclnai ' 
Great pomp and sacrifice, and praises Jo«d 
T(» Da^n as tliieir God, who hath delivered 
Tl^e, Samson, bound and blind, into their hands* 
Them out of thine, who slowest them many a ^laiob 

Samson, touched with this reproach, makes s re- 
ply equally penitential and pious, which his father 
ttoasiders as the effusion of prophetick confidence: 

Samson, ' God, be sure. 

Will not connive or linger thus provok'd, 
But \\ ill arise and his great name assert : 
Dagon must stoop, and shall ere long rcceire 
Such a discomfit, as shall <]^uite despoil hiin 
Of all these boasted trophies won on me. 

Miuioah, With cause this hope reheves dice » and dic^ 
words ■* 

T as a prophecy receive ; for God, 
Nothing more certain, will not long defer 
'J u vindicate the glory of hia name. 

This part of the dialogue, as it might tend to ani- 
ninte or exasperate Samson, cannot, I think, be 
ceusiirei as whoWy SM\iQTd\ious ^ but the succeeding 



ispute, in which Samson contends to die, and which 
is father breaks offy that he may go to solicit his 
si ease, is only yaluable for its own beauties, and 
as no tendency to introduce any thing that fol- 
►ws it* 

The next event of the drama is the arrival of De« 
[ah, with all her graces, artifices, and allurements. 
'his (irodaces^ a dialogue, in a very high degree ^1e. 
mi and instructive, from which she retires, after 
le has exhausted her persuasions, and is no more 
ten nor heard of; nor has her visit any effect but 
lat of raising the character of Samson. 

In the fourth act enters Harapha, the giant of 
l-ath^ whose, name had never been mentioned bc- 
>re, and wha has now noothier motive of coming, 
lan to see the man whose strength and actions ar^ 
3 loudly celebrated : 

Haraph, 'Much I have heard 

Of thy prodigious might, and feats perform'd 
Incredible to me ; in this displeas'd 
That I was never present in the place 
Of those encounters, where we might have tried 
Each other's force in camp or listed fields : 
And now am come to see of whom such noise 
Hath walk'd about, and each limb to survey* 
If thy appearance answer loud report. 

Samson challenges him to the combat ; and, after 
n interchange of reproaches, elevated by repeated 
e^ance on, one side, and imbtttered by contemptn- 
iis insults on theiother, Haxapha retires; we then- 
ear it determined, by Samson and the chorus, that 
o consequence good or b^ will proceed from their 
aiterview : 

Charui, fie will directly to the lords, I har, 
And with malioioiu counsel stir them up 
6oBie tray qx ptber farther to afflict thrift* 
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iBt allege some cause, and offer'd BgUt 






At last, ID the fifth act, appears a messenger fron 
the lords assembled at the festival of Dagon, with a 
EummoDs by which Samson is required to come and 
entertaia them with gome proof of his strength- 
Samson, after a short cxpostuia.tion, dismisses him 
with a firm and resolute refusal j but, during the 
absence of the messenger, haying a white defended 
the propriety of his conduct, he at last declares him> 
self moTcd by a secret impulse to comply, and ni- 
ters some dark presages of a great eyent to te 
brought to pass by his agency, under the direcHun 
of Profidence: 

ofcel 



~ J nilb ihii mesicngef w 

Nothing to do, be aare, Uiat may dulioooui 
Our law, or Maki m; vow of Nazarite. 
If there be ought of presage in t)ie mind. 
This day will be remarkable in mj life 
By some great act, or of my days the lait. 

While Samson is conducted off by the messenger, 
bis father returns withhopes of success in his soliciU 
ation, upon which be confers with the chorus tilt 
their dialogue is interrupted, first by s shont of 
triumph, and afterwards by icreads of horrour and 
agony. As tfaey stand deliberating where they shall 
be secure, a m^ who hitd been pre»ent at the show 
enters, and relates how Samson, hating prevailed on' 
his guide to sufiTer him to lean againstthe main pil- 
lars of the theatrical edifice, tore down the roof upon 
the specta,totB voAVSiukM-. 
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-Those two massy piJlariy 



With horrible confusion, to and fro 

He tugg'd, he shook, till down they came, and drew 

The whole roof after them, with burst of thunder. 

Upon the heads of all who sat beneath 

' ' ■ Samson, with these immixt, inevitably 
PuU'd dowa the same destruction on himself. 

This is undoubtedly- a just and regular catastro- 
phe, and the poem, therefore, has a begimiifig and 
an end which Aristotle himself could not have dis- 
approved ; but it must be allowed to want a mid- 
dle, since nothing passes between the first act and 
the last, that either hastens or delays the death of 
Samson. The whole drama, if its superfluities were 
cut off, would scarcely fill a single act; yet this is 
the tragedy which ignorance has admired^ and bi« 
gotry applauded. 



■N" 
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Quis tan LuLcilifautor inepte £st» 

Ut non hocfateatvLU Hoii# 

What doating bigot, to his faults so blind. 
As not to grant me this, can Milton find? 

It is common, says Bacon, to desire the end with- 
jont enduring the means. Every member of society 
feels and acknowledges the necessity of detecting 
crimes, yet scarce any degree of virtue or reputa- 
tion is able to secure an informer from publick 
hatred. The learned world has always admitted 
^he usefulness of critical disquisitioiis^ ^^i Vs6^e^ 
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Bttempts to sdow, howeTer modestly, the failure* 
of a celebrated writer, sball suTcly irritatu hia ad- 
mirers, and incur the imputation of envy, captious- 
ne9s, and malignity. 

With this danger full ia my view, T shall proceed 
to e^camtaethesenfimetits of Mil ton's tragedy, whicb, 
though much less liable to (insure than the disposi- 
tion of hb plan, are, like those of other writen, 
Gomctimes e.vpoEed to just exceptions for want of 
care, or vrant of discernment. 

Sentiments are proper and improper as they con- 
sist more or less with the character and circum- 
stances of the person to whom they are atlribnlcd, 
with the rules of the conripuitition in which they are 
foiHid, or with the settled and imallerable nature oi 
things. 

It is common among the tragirk poets to intro- 
duce their persons alluding to events or opinions, of 
which they could not possibly have any knowlcdge- 
Thc barbarians of remote or newly discovered rr* 
gions often display thtir skill in Kuropcan learning. 
The god of lore is mentioned, in Tamerlane with all 
the familiarity of a Roman epigrammatist; and a 
late writer has put Harvey's doctrine of the circula- 
tion of the blogd into the mouth of a TarVish itates- 
man, who lived near two centuries before it wU 
known even to philosophers or anatomiits. 

Milton's leftming, which acquainted him with the 
manners of the ancient eastern nations, aod his in- 
Tention, which required no assistance from (he com- 
mon cant of poetry, have preserved him from fre- 
quent outrages of local or chronological propriety. 
Yet he has mentioned Chalybean Steel, of which it 
is not very likely that his chorus should have heard, 
and has made Alp the general name of a mouotun, 
in a r^ion when the M^«ov&4.w»t<x.lY ^ knows : 
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No medicinal liqaor can assuage. 

Nor breath of cooling air from snowy Alp. 

le has taught Samson the tales of Circe, and the 
yrens, at which he apparently hints in his colloquy 
rith DelUah : 



I know thy trains. 



Tho' dearly to my cost, thy gins and toils ; 
Thy fair enchanted cup, and warbling charms. 
No more on me have pow'r. 

But the grossest error of this kind is the solemn 
itroduction of the Phcenix in the last scene ; which 
I faulty, not only as it is incongruous to the per- 
onage to whom it is ascribed, but as it is so eyi- 
ently contrary to reason and nature, that it ought 
ever to be mentioned but as a fable in axiy serious 
loem : 



'Virtue giv*n for lost. 



Deprest, and overthrown, as seem'd 

Like that self-begotten bird 

In the iV^abian woods embost 

That no second knows, nor third. 

And Jay ere while a holocaust; 

Prom out our ashy womb now teem'd 

Kevives, reflourishes, then vigorous most 

When most unactive deem'd. 

And tho* her body die, her f^me survives, 

A secular bird ages of lives. 

Another species of impropriety is the unsuitable* 
less of thoughts to the general character of the 
loem. The seriousness and solemnity of tragedy 
ecessarily reject all pointed or epigrammatical ex- 
iressions, all remote conceits and opposition of 
}eas. Samson's complaint is therefore too elabo^ 
^te to be natural ; 

As in the land qf darl(i)es8, yet in light. 
To live a life half dead, a living death, . 
And bury^d; bu^ yet more TDia&t^>o\<&\ 
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they consist ia the justness of dllTuse reasonings, oi 
tn the conteaturcandmethod of continued dialogues; 
this play having none of those dpscriptions, simile;, 
or splendid sentences, with nhich other lragedie> 
src so lavishly adorned. 

Yet some passages may be selected which seem to 
deserve particolar notice, either as containing senS- 
mcnts of passion, representations of life, precepts of 
conduct, or sallies of imagination. It is not eas^ 
to give a stronger representation of the weariness of 
despondency, than in the words of Samson to hii 
father : 



The reply of Samson to the flattering Delilah af- 
fords a just and strikinp description of the stral> 
gems and allurements of femiaiQe hypocrisy : 

. ' III Theie are thy wonted arts. 

And arts of everj woman false like fliee. 

To break all futh, all vows, deceive, betray. 

Then as repentant to submil, beseech, 

And reconcilemeat tuove with feign'd remorse, 

Confi^ss and promise wonden in her change; 

Not truly penitent, bat chief M try 

Her huabaiidi how lai urg'd his paCiehce bean, 

HiaTirtae or weakness which way to usail; 

Then with more cautious and instructed ikiU 

Again transgresses, and ^ain labmits. 

' When Samson has refused to make himlelf a spec- 
facte at the feast of Uagon, be first justiSes tiis be- 
haviour to the chorus, who charge him with hating 
jerrcd the PliUistjaeB, ^i^ % ■sw'j iust disQactioDi 
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From the sendmeBts we may properly doicend to 
the consideration of the language, which, in imita>i* 
tion of the ancients, is through the whole dialogue 
repGiarkably simple add unadorned, seldom heighten* 
ed by epithets, or varied by figures ; yet sometimes 
metaphors find admission, even where their consist- 
ency is not accu rately preserved. Thus Samson con* 
founds loquacity wiUi a shipwreck : 

How could I once loidk up> or heave fbt head. 
Who, like a foolish pilot have shiptorec9^d 
My vessel trusted to me from above. 
Gloriously rigg'd; and for a word» a tear* 
Fool, have divulg'd the secret gift of God 
To a deceitful woman ! 

And the chorus talks of adding fuel to flame in a 
report : 

He's gone, and who knows how he may report 
Thy words, by adding fuel to theftame? 

The versification is in the dialogue much more 
smooth and harmonious than in the parts allotted to 
the chorus, which are often so harsh and dissonant, 
as scarce to preserve, whether the lines end with 
or without rhymes^ any appearance of metrical re^ 
gularity : 

Or do my eves misrepresent? Can this be he. 

That hero^k, that renown'd. 

Irresistible Samson ; whom unarm'd 

"^o strength of man, or fiercest wild bea^t, conld withstand; 

Who tore the lion, aa the hon teara the kid?——* 

Since I have thus pointed out the faults of Mil- 
ton, critical integrity requires that I should endeav, 
our to display his excellencies, thougli they will not 
easily be discovered in short quotations^ because 
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Such are the faults anil sach the beauties of San- 
ton AgoDistes, which 1 have shnnn with no other 
purpose than to promote the knowledge of true cri- 
ticism. The eterlasting verdure of Milton's iaardi 
has nothing lo fear from the blasts of malignilj; 
nor can my attempt produce any other effect, Iha" 
to slrengtiiea their shoots by lopping their laxun- 
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